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THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE. 


T is characteristic of all impor- 

tant revolutions that their final 
outbreak should be unexpected, even 
if not unforeseen. The causes that 
produce great changes in human 
affairs work so slowly and silently 
that they give little indication of 
the progress they are making till 
the occurrence of somecircumstance, 
quite trivial perhaps in itself, re- 
veals in a moment that an entire 
community, or some large section of 
a community, has been by imper- 
ceptible degrees prepared to wel- 
come a new state of things—the 
overthrow of some ancient institu- 
tion or form of government that 
had become unsuited to the times ; 
the rejection of some worn-out 
creed; or some social development 
as serious in its import as any 
change in government or religion. 

One of these social developments, 
or revolutions, if we so please to 
term them, after having been in a 
state of secret preparation for more 
than a generation, has now burst 
upon us, and, as is wont, has startled 
and alarmed those most concerned 
by the suddenness of its approach 
and the gravity of its aspect. The 
agricultural labourers have at length 
taken their own cause into their 
own hands; in every district of 
rural England they are holding 
meetings and forming associations 
for the purpose of ameliorating 
their own condition in life. The 
spread of intelligence has at length 
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reached the class which is at once 
the most necessary and the worst 
remunerated of all, and has enabled 
them to realise the truth laid down 
by the great master of political 
economy himself, that ‘it is but 
equity that they who feed, clothe, 
and lodge the whole body of the 
people should have such a share of 
the produce of their own labour as 
to be themselves tolerably well fed, 
clothed, and lodged.’! They have 
learned, further, that they possess 
the power of asserting this right 
by the means of combination, and 
they are everywhere preparing to 
try the temper of their newly-dis- 
covered weapon. 

The contest lies between those on 
the one side who, by the toil of 
their limbs and the sweat of their 
brows, cultivate the soil, and those 
on the other side who, through the 
direct action of the Government 
and laws of the State, have been 
enabled to appropriate to them- 
selves the entire surface of the land. 
The tenant farmers as aclass, and in 
the long run, will not be seriously 
affected, and cannot be permanently 
injured, by this movement, though 
some of them may suffer from the 
effects incidental to a state of tran- 
sition. The rate of profit on the 
capital invested in agriculture 
will neither be increased nor di- 
minished by any alteration in the 
remuneration given to the labourers. 
It is one of the elementary princi- 
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ples of political economy, that the 
rent which any portion of land 
yields is the surplus of its produce 
beyond the cost of production. But 
the cost of production obviously in- 
cludes the entire amount of capital 
invested by the occupier of land in 
its cultivation ; upon this he must, 
speaking generally, receive the or- 
dinary profits of stock prevalent in 
the country and period in question. 
If any accidental circumstances 
should depress this rate below the 
average level existing in other 
trades, a portion of the capital em- 
ployed in agriculture will be removed 
to other undertakings, and thereby 
at once bring up the rate of profit 
upon it to the average rate prevail- 
ing in those employments. No man, 
we may be certain, will for any 
length of time consent to employ 
his industry and capital in culti- 
vating the land of another, without 
receiving a return equivalent to 
what they can command in the 
market of the world. Any increase, 
therefore, in the cost of production, 
such as arises from an increase in 
the cost of labour, can only be met 
by a decrease in the rent that is 
paid, or an increase in the amount 
of the produce that is raised from 
the land; it cannot come out of the 
profits of the farmer, which in the 
nature of things never rise much 
above, nor fall much beneath, the 
average rate. 

It may well be questioned, indeed, 
whether the whole amount of the 
income which the farmers of Eng- 
land receive, both as remuneration 
for their own skilled labour and 
profit upon the capital employed by 
them in their business, would be 
sufficient to pay the ‘increase in 
wages which is asked for, or is cer- 
tain soon to be asked for, on behalf 
of the labourers; while a general 
reduction in rents to the amount of 
20 or 25 per cent. would certainly 
supply a fund sufficient for this 
purpose. There were 750,000 male 
agricultural labourers in England 
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and Wales above the age of twenty 
at the census of 1861; if they were 
to receive an average increase of 
5s. a week, it would amount to 
close upon 10,000,000/. per annum; 
& proportionate increase in the 
wages of the males under twenty, 
and of the women and girls em- 
ployed in agriculture, would pro- 
bably amount to half that sum: the 
total increase would therefore be 
somewhere about 15,000,000]. We 
need not waste words in demon- 
strating how impossible it is that 
this amount should come out of the 
profits of the farmer ; but assuming 
the rental of England to be 
60,000,000l., a reduction of rents to 
the extent of 25 per cent. would 
furnish the sum required. This 
sacrifice of a quarter of the sums now 
received by the landowners would 
not inflict any real loss or suffering 
upon those whose incomes were 
thus diminished. The incomes of 
the peerage, we are told, average 
20,0001. a year. It makes no differ- 
ence to the true happiness of a family 
whether they have twenty or fifteen 
thousand a year to spend mainly 
upon the luxuries and frivolities of 
existence; but a wage of 18s. in 
place of 12s. a week, does make all 
the difference to a family between 
the possession of a decent home, 
with sufficient food, clothing, means 
of education, and the absolute want 
of these, the first requisites of a 
happy and useful life. The Roman 
satirist deemed it no ordinary mad- 
ness that impelled the nobles of his 
age to add villa to villa, to pass 
their days in gaming and their 
nights in feasting upon ‘seven 
courses,’ while they denied a gar- 
ment to their slaves, shuddering 
with the cold. Are our patricians, 
notwithstanding all they spend in 
private charity, one whit less de- 
serving of censure than the con- 
temporaries of Juvenal? Do they 
spend less of the produce of their 
estates upon their own pleasure and 
indulgence? Are the men by 
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whose labour that produce is raised 
better housed, clothed, or fed than 
were their predecessors, who dwelt 
in the Roman ergastula at the period 
when the small freeholds of the 
earlierand betterdays of the republic 
had been converted into those broad 
estates which, as Pliny tells us, were 
the destruction of Italy ? 

It isa fortunatecircumstance that, 
previous to the universal move- 
ment of the agricultural labourers 
which we are now witnessing, we 
should have been put in posses- 
sion of a series of reports upon the 
condition of our agricultural popn- 
lation, so extensive in range that 
they comprehend every county, 
almost every parish, of Great Britain ; 
so minute in enquiry that they apply 
to every detail of rural life; and are, 
besides, of a truthfulness and im- 
partiality altogether above suspicion. 
Having on two previous occasions, 
in this Magazine, called attention to 
these reports, and given as copious 
extracts from them as our limits 
would permit, we should not again 
have made reference to them if it 
were not that we find it constantly 
asserted by the landowners and their 
organs in the press, that the state- 
ments put forth by the labourers at 
their meetings, and the information 
gathered from them by the corres- 
pondents of those newspapers that 
side with them, are greatly exag- 
gerated. Now we venture to affirm 
that it would be easy to collect a 
mass of evidence from the reports 
on the employment of women and 
children in agriculture, far more 
sensational and far more condem- 
natory of the landowners than any- 
thing coming either from the 
labourers themselves or their sup- 
porters, that has appeared in the 
public press since the beginning of 
the Warwickshire strike. 

Mr. Disraeli did not scruple to 
assert at Manchester that there had 
been as much progressive improve- 
ment among the agricultural popu- 
lation of late years as in any other 
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class in the country. He claimed 
to possess some knowledge of them, 
and affirmed that they were a stal- 
wart race, with rosy-faced children. 
His line of argument evidently im- 
plied that their condition, on the 
whole, is satisfactory and improving, 
and that whatever slight defects 
still remain may safely be left to 
be remedied by their natural pro- 
tectors, the members of the terri- 
torial aristocracy. He then pro- 
ceeded to declaim against those 
agitators who would seek to disturb: 
the repose of this blissful Arcadia, 
and was very severe upon gentlemen 
of the press, and gentlemen of the: 
House of Commons, who go down 
to Warwickshire, not to hunt or 
shoot, but to dine with a labourer 
and his seven children on a red 
herring and a dish of tea, made 
with a single spoonful. This speech, 
no doubt, accurately represents the 
state of mind of country gentlemen, 
when they are told ‘ A chiel’s amang 
ye taking notes, an’ faith he'll prent 
it.’ Such notes have a far wider 
circulation, and excite a greater in- 
terest in the public mind, than the 
graver reports of Government Com- 
missioners, extending over severa} 
thousand pages of blue book, which 
are soon relegated to the shelves of 
public libraries. But the reports 
alluded to may be usefully employed 
to test the truth of assertions on 
either side as to matters of fact. 

Let us then enquire whether the 
reports of the Commissioners agree 
more with this rose-tinted represent- 
ation cf Mr. Disraeli, or with those 
accounts which tell of the aimless, 
listless heaviness, with hands in 
pockets and head slouched on breast, 
the stunted frames, the pinched, 
careworn faces, both in men and 
women, that characterise the la- 
bourers of the south-midland coun- 
ties. Are they, in fact, ‘ a stalwart 
race,’ or a race who have long lived 
uncomplainingly in such a state of 
semi-starvation, that a fair specimen 
ofthe class can affirm with truth that, 
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‘from low living, he feels like a 
wrung dish-clout before half a day’s 
work is over’ ? 

Let us turn, then, to the report 
relating to Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, and see what is there 
said upon the subject. The As- 
sistant Commissioner who examined 
into the condition of this district 
was Mr. Cully, himself a practical 
agriculturist, and one of a family 
celebrated for the improvements 
they have introduced into that art 
in the north of England; he is a 
man also who knows something of 
what constitutes a stalwart race. 
Mr. Cully tells us that the northern 
labourer, where he is best acquainted 
with him, is ‘ mentally and physi- 
cally a superior animal’ to his 
brother labourer in these counties. 
And he does not leave us merely to 
rest upon his own opinion, valuable 
as that is, but he gives us in con- 
firmation the statements of persons 
who have had practical experience 
in the amount of work that these 


two classes of men are capable of 


performing. He cites the case of a 
Northumberland gentleman (Mr. 
Grey of Milfield) who a few years 
back was employing nearly 2,000 
men on drainage work, at which 
they were averaging 20s. to 25s. a 
week at piece w ork. Mr. Grey 
happened to read in the Times some 
letters on the low rate of wages 
(8s.and gs. a week) prevailing in the 
south of England; he intimated, 
through the same medium, that he 
was ready to employ any number 
that might be sent at the same 
piece-work wages he was giving to 
the men then in hisemploy. About 
200 were sent; they were stated to 
be good workmen, accustomed to 
the spade and pickaxe. None of 
them, however, proved able to earn 
more than 12s. a week, and most of 
them left at once, as they found the 
work too hard for them. ‘ Before 
the year was out,’ says Mr. Grey, 
‘all had left except ten; these ten 
men remained for several years, and 
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got to be tolerably expert workmen, 
but owing to want of ‘strength and 
energy they never got beyond 153. 
a week. Indeed, there was not a 
man among the whole importation 
that had legs or shoulders to com- 
pare with our lads of seventeen years 
of age.’ Similarly a Mr. Hedley, 
from Northumberland, acting as 
farm bailiff in Berkshire, Says : 
‘ There is a great difference betw een 
the labourers here and in Northum- 
berland. . . . Men are so inferior here 
we are obliged to employ more than 
you do in the north.’ Mr. Hardy, 
a native of Mid-Lothian, bailiff to 
Col. Lloyd Lindsay, in the same 
county, says: ‘ Our men here are 
very inferiorto the Scotch labourers;’ 
two men there do as much as three 
here. Mr. Robertson, a native of 
Perthshire, farm bailiff to the Earl 
of Radnor, in the same county, says 
similarly: ‘I always employ as 
many men here in doing such things 
as spreading dung as we used to 
employ women in Scotland.’ This 
is in accordance with what Mr. 
Cully notices himself in another 
place, that ‘the class of women em- 
ployed in Glendale in Northum- 
berland are almost equal to the 
ordinary run of Bedfordshire male 
labourers.’ 

And how is it possible that men 
should possess either strength of 
limb, vigour of mind, or indepen- 
dence of character, who receive no 
better nourishment than falls to the 
lot of the majority of the labourers 
in this what Mr. Disraeli rightly 
calls the great agricultural district 
of England? Speaking of 
counties, Mr. Stanhope says : ‘ There 
can be no doubt that in the greater 
part of these counties the labourers 
are sadly underfed, especially when 
not allowed to keep a pig. In such 
a case, unless their earnings very 
far exceed the usual average, even 
those men who are most regularly 
employed have to be content with a 
diet which consists almost entirely 
of bread, potatoes, and cheese. 
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The wife of a Dorset shepherd in 
regular work thus described her 
food tome: ‘ Wedon’t have a bit 
of butcher’s meat not for half a 
year; we live on potatoes, bread, 
‘and pig-meat, and we are very 
thankful if we can get a bit of 
pig-meat ; we often sit down to 
dry bread. For harvest dinner we 
send out some boiled potatoes, a bit 
of cabbage, and we put a bit of fat 
to the potatoes.” A family with 
three children earning, and who 
have never had sixpence from the 
parish, buy a little pig-meat. ‘ We 
use it,” says the mother, “ with the 
vtatoes; we don’t have a dish of 
pig by itself; at harvest we eat 
some cheese, but not at any other 
time. We don’t often get potatoes.” 
“Their diet,”’ says another witness, 
‘is bread and cheese and potatoes, 
with a little bacon in the families 
that are best off. But for the last 
few years pigs have not been so 
common.” And this is in a county 
in parts of which fuel is so scarce 
that the families as a rule never 
have a fire, except at meal-times, 
even in the depth of winter.’ 

Even farther north, in Cheshire, 
we are told ‘potatoes, with butter- 
milk, if they can get it, is the 
ordinary food; sometimes a little 
bacon, as a luxury. Where a 
labourer’s wife takes his dinner to 
him, it is either hot potatoes ina 
covered basin or else gruel thick- 
ened with a little treacle or sugar. 
Of Shropshire and Staffordshire 
we have the same story, and Mr. 
Stanhope then adds: ‘The dict 
above described is that which falls 
to the lot of the family of a hard- 
working and industrious man, who 
is not in the habit of frequenting a 
public-house.’ 

Lest it should be thought that 
this is over-coloured by Mr. Stan- 
hope, we shall give an extract from 
Mr. Boyle’s report upon Somerset- 
shire. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘ little 
variety, and little that is inviting 
in the food of the Somersetshire 
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labourer.’ Bread and butter for 
breakfast, bread and butter for 
dinner, and bread and butter and 
cheese for supper is a fair sample 
of what the agricultural labourer 
lives on, except that where no 
butter is produced he has nothing 
but the bread dipped, perhaps, in 
cider; the wife drinks tea, and 
there is sometimes a bit of bacon 
for the husband after his work, 
unless they are so poor that they 
have to sell every atom of the pig 
to pay the rent. There is besides 
a concoction called ‘ tea-kettle 
broth’ given to the children—hot 
water flavoured with a few herbs or 
tag-ends of bacon, sometimes little 
but the pure hot water.’ When 
we come to know of what the food 
of our labouring population actually 
consists, we do not feel so much 
surprise that the Duke of Norfolk 
should have recommended them to 
try a little curry powder infused in 
hot water, as a means of assuaging 
the pangs of hunger. 

While engaged in writing the 
above we perceived in the Times a 
letter from Canon Girdlestone, than 
whom no one is better acquainted 
with the condition of the agricul- 
tural population, or has striven 
more earnestly to ameliorate it, in 
which: he refers the superior effi- 
ciency of the northern labourer to 
its true cause: ‘The men of the 
south, it is very true, when they 
migrate northwards, cannot at first 
work beside northern-bred men; 
but, to use the words of a corre- 
spondent of mine in Yorkshire, to 
whom I have already sent many 
men, “‘ when, instead of kettle-broth, 
Devonshire men have had three- 
months’ Yorkshire beef in their 
bellies, they can work as well as a 
Yorkshire man.””’ We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with his correspondent 
in supposing that three months, or 
three years either, will be sufficient 
to do away with the effect of causes 
that have been in existence for 
generations. 
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But the most remarkable piece of 
evidence we are acquainted with on 
the insufficient nourishment of the 
agricultural population of England, 
and itseffects on their physical powers 
and intellectual faculties, is a paper 
of Mr. Julius Jeffreys, F.R.S., on the 
Diet of the Rural Labouriig Classes, 
appended by the Commissioners to 
their Fourth Report!—that on Scot- 
land. They make no comment on it 
themselves, except that his remarks 
are the result of many years’ obser- 
vation and experience upon this 
and other subjects of sanitary science 
in this and other countries, and that 
it is of interest to Scotland, from 
the tendency to abandon the old 
nourishing diet of the peasantry of 
that country, which is apprehended 
by some persons. It is impossible 
to give this paper entire, but we 
shall select the most important 
passages, making use of consider- 
able condensation in some of them ; 
in substance he says: 


It may be taken as a rule that beef and 
mutton form no part of the diet of the 
labouring population in the purely rural 
districts of England; bacon is not partaken 
of more than, if so often as, once or twice 
a week, and then not in any proportion 
amounting to a meal; bread and cheese 
form the main food of adults. These, if 
good in kind and sufficient in quantity, suf- 
fice to sustain the healthy in bodily and 
mental vigour, if occasionally varied with 
other diet ; but the bread and cheese are too 
commonly wanting both in quantity and 
in quality. Milk enters but little, often not 
at all, into the diet of village children even 
in infancy ; weaned infants in many villages 
have to draw nourishment mainly from a 
pap of bread and water, the bread often 
made of flour from which all the best of 
wheat has been extracted—and the water 
often obtained from an impure source, 


The effects which, according to 
Mr. Jeffreys, this diet sometimes 
produces upon the intestines of the 
children are better left undescribed. 


But the sustenance of the peasantry at 
all ages bears no due proportion to the toil 
to which they are reared, and the privation 
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is sadly and needlessly aggravated by the 
distances which many of them have daily to 
walk, through the decay or actual destrue- 
tion of cottages. To add this to ploughing 
or digging, or other standing work, all the 
day, and every day, may well produce that 
aspect of premature senility, the furrowed 
countenances, bending gait, and leanness 
so prevalent among them, and remarked by 
foreigners. 

Inadequate nutrition, combined with con- 
stant labour, has an hereditary effect on 
intellect, which, though little recognised, is 
in England of surpassing extent, and much 
to be deplored. 

When men are destitute of the 
means of procuring a sufficiency of 
food to satisfy the requirements of 
nature, it is not to be supposed that 
they can provide proper habitations 
for themselves and families; and 
what sort of homes their natural 
protectors have provided for their 
dependants is too well known to 
make it necessary to dwell upon it 
here at any length. No attempt is 
made to deny the truth of what 
the Bishop of Manchester declared 
as to the cottages in almost every 
one of the parishes which he 
visited — ‘miserable,’ ‘deplorable,’ 
‘ detestable,’ ‘a disgrace to a Chris- 
tian community,’ ‘ producing ill 
effects, physical, social, economical, 
moral, and intellectual, that could 
not be exaggerated.’ But Mr. Dis- 
raeli asserted the other day in the 
House of Commons, that the worst 
cottages do not belong to the great 
proprietors, but to petty speculators 
in the towns. This is the very es- 
sence of the charge brought against 
thegreat proprietors—that they have 
not provided fitting sustenance and 
proper dwellings for the men from 
whose toil all their wealth is derived. 
The territorial aristocracy, by means 
of the laws on the tenure of land and 
the enclosure of commons, the laws 
giving magistrates power to regulate 
wages, those relating to the settle- 
ment and relief of the poor, and those 
upon combinations of labourers, and 
such like, have kept one large por- 
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tion of the peasantry almost in a 
state of villanage, and reduced an- 
other portion to the same condition. 
Therefore the landowners ought to 
understand that it is their hounden 
duty to provide upon their estates 
adequate accommodation for those 
who are employed in cultivating it. 
When they complain of interference 
with their rights of property, and ask 
that contracts relating to wages, and 
the number and the letting of cot- 
tages, should be left to be regulated 
by the principles of political economy 
and the laws of demand and supply, 
it is well they should be reminded 
of the fact that the principles of 
that science have been violated by 
them at every stage of their deal- 
ings, both with land and labour; and 
that they should be made aware that 
those principles, if now put in prac- 
tice, would necessitate an entire 
change in their system of land 
tenure, and very considerable modi- 
fications in the laws relating to 
labour. 

It was the aggregation of land in 
large estates, and the consequent 
power which our political system 
gave to their possessors, that en- 
abled the landowners in the latter 
part of the last century and the 
earlier part of the present to clear 
their properties of cottages alto- 
gether, or to reduce them to a 
number absolutely insufficient for 
the wants of the labourers, fre- 
quently to no more than were re- 
quired for those of their dependents 
whom it was necessary for their 
own convenience to keep at hand. 
If the lords of the manor of Hugh- 
enden and the other adjacent pro- 
perties had in times past built 
sufficient cottages for the labourers 
employed upon their estates, the 
latter would not have been driven to 
occupy, often at exorbitant rents, 
such wretched abodes as those which 
Mr. Disraeli referred to, and ac- 
knowledged to be so bad that it was 
impossible to speak too strongly of 
them. The state of the cottages in 
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Buckinghamshire and Berkshire has 
long been notorious. Many of them, 
Mr. Cully tells us, are quite unfit 
for human beings to live in; some 
of them, as bad as any to be found, 
belong to the landowners; many 
are built upon the waste; but the 
majority belong to small freeholders 
and speculators. ‘The cause of this 
is sufficiently explained by what we 
read in another place. ‘It would 
be difficult,’ says he, speaking of 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire, 
‘if not impossible, to find any large 
estate in these counties upon which 
there is provided sufficient accom- 
modation for the persons employed 
upon its cultivation.’ ‘In a return 
which I have made of the number 
of cottages in Newberry Union,’ 
says Mr. Eyre, the chairman of the 
board of guardians, ‘it appears that 
of 2,155 cottages in the rural dis- 
tricts 622 only are the property of 
the landowners; and as many of 
these 622 are occupied by game- 
keepers, gardeners, and other ser- 
vants of the landowners, the pro- 
portion of those occupied by the 
agricultural labourers is propor- 
tionately reduced.’ 

At the present moment the ex- 
istence of the laws of primogeniture 
and entail form the chief obstruc- 
tion to the erection of a sufficient 
number of good cottages,—laws 
universally and unequivocally con- 
demned by all who have practically 
enquired into their effect upon 
agriculture and those engaged in 
it, and no less strongly condemned 
by all the great names who have 
studied the subject theoretically. 

These laws gave to a small class 
a virtual monopoly in the land, 
while at the same time opposing 
the natural tendency of an owner 
to improve his property. The 
Jaw of parochial settlement con- 
fined the labourers to the places 
of their nativity, almost as rigidly 
as if they had been adscripti 


glebe ; and the Poor Law, by substi- 
tuting for wages a dole, propor- 
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tioned to the number of mouths in 
each family to be fed, overstocked 
the market with the human com- 
modity. Taken together they re- 
duced the remuneration of the 
labourer to the lowest limit to 
which, as political economists tell 
us, it cau fall, that point below which 
it became impossible for him to 
maintain himself in existence and 
perpetuate the race. And, in addi- 
tion to all this, the labourers were 
by law prohibited from combining 
to raise the price of their labour, or 
to shorten the hours of their toil; 
while their employers were not 
only left free to enter into that 
tacit combination which always and 
everywhere exists among capital- 
ists, but were empowered to fix 
the price they were to give to the 
labourers for their labour, to regu- 
late the number of hours they were 
to work, and to determine in per- 
son judicially all controversies be- 
tween masters and servants in 
agriculture. , 
justices power to fix the rate of 
wages were only repealed in the 
present century; and the system 
had taken such root, and was so 
much upheld by the Law of Settle- 
ment and the Poor Law, that the 
farmers have ever since, up to the 
present year, been enabled to fix 
upon a specified rate of wages for 
their respective parishes, which has 
been as strictly adhered to, in the 
case of ordinary labourers, as when 
it was decreed in due form of law 
by the justices in petty sessions. 
The variety in the scale of wages 
prevailing in different parts of the 
country, and even sometimes in 
the same county, has occasioned 
surprise to some; but it had its 
origin in the same causes that pro- 
duced the general uniformity in 
particular localities ; the stationary 
character impressed upon the popu- 
lation prevented the superfluity of 
one locality from being transferred 
to supply the deficiency of another. 
In this general uniformity that 
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existed in the local rates of wages 
we have a conclusive proof how 
little contract, which forms the 
essence of wages, had to do with 
the engagements which the em- 
ployers in these localities entered 
into with those whom they em- 
ployed. 

The extracts from official docu- 
ments, which we have given above, 
show how small an amount of the 
necessaries of life, at the time these 
reports were made, was received by 
a not inconsiderable portion of the 
labouring population in that region 
of England which is most exclu- 
sively agricultural. It may be 
questioned by some how far these 
instances are to be deemed repre- 
sentative of a class, or how far 
they are to be looked upon as 
exceptional. Yet we know with a 
certainty and preciseness that can- 
not be exceeded what were the 
ordinary wages, in money, paid to 
the labourers in the south-western 
and south-midland districts of 
England before the present move- 
ment began ; and we can then easily 
satisfy ourselves how much of 
the things that are requisite for 
the sustenance of life can be pur- 
chased for that sum. The actual 
amount of money paid in these dis- 
tricts varied from 12s. to 8s. a 
week. Since the present agitation 
commenced it has again and again 
been stated in the meetings of the 
labourers, and by those who have 
enquired into their circumstances 
in the various localities affected by 
the movement, that they were only 
receiving 9s. The Bishop of Man- 
chester, who was for many years a 
working clergyman in one of these 
counties, assures us, and all who 
are acquainted with the subject 
will agree with him on this point, 
that the weekly wage must be 
taken as the true measure of the 
ordinary resources of the farm la- 
bourer. Loss of time—that is, loss 
of pay on account of weather, sick- 
ness, or other causes, for the far- 
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mers do not as a rule employ their 
men permanently—may be set off 
against whatever they receive in 
excess of that weekly wage, and 
which is classed under the name 
of perquisites. These gains are 
variously estimated at from one to 
three shillings a week. If we take 
10s. 6d. as the sum paid in 
money on an average as the weekly 
wage of the ordinary labourer in 
these districts, we shall rather be 
above than below the mark. The 
additional earnings at harvest and 
other times may be supposed to 
pay the rent of the cottage, and to 
purchase the necessary clothing 
and shoes, though it would seem 
more fitted to furnish the wardrobe 
of a family in Otaheite than in 
Britain. This just gives eighteen- 
pence a day to supply the family, 
containing on an average four per- 
sons, with food, fuel, schooling for 
the children, &c.! 

If the whole of this eighteen- 
pence were spent upon food, at the 
low computation of four persons to 
a family, it would give but 44d. a 
day for the share of each individual ; 
this at present prices will scarcely 
purchase a pound of bread and 
a quarter of a pound of’ meat, 
a supply of those articles quite 
insufficient to maintain the hu- 
man frame in health and strength. 
Meat therefore, it is clear, can form 
no portion of their diet ; it is diffi- 
cult even to see how a sufficiency of 
bread and vegetables can be pro- 
cured for this sum, which is far below 
the amount allowed for paupers and 
prisoners. Besides, in workhouses 
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and prisons, articles of consumption 
are purchased in large quantities 
and prepared for use on a large 
scale, so that the relative cost of 
maintenance must be much less than 
in a family of four or five persons. 
A woman in Yorkshire told Mr. 
Portman that out of 12s. a week, her 
husband’s wages, the outgoing for 
flour alone, for the support of a 
family of six children, was ros. 6d. 
a week. They could not have ex- 
isted, she said, without having re- 
course to the earnings of the chil- 
dren; and one does not understand 
how these earnings could have pro- 
vided what was absolutely neces- 
sary in other respects for the wants 
of the family. Yetthis is just what 
the correspondent of the Daily News, 
to whom we are indebted for a most 
interesting and vivid narrative of 
the commencement of the Warwick- 
shire strike, gives as the weekly 
budget of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of a cottager’s family in that 
county. The family he selected as 
an instance consisted of seven per- 
sons: the father and eldest boy 
earned together 15s. a week; the 
week’s bread cost gs. 4d., flour 
being now rather cheaper than it 
was five years ago. This left 5s. 8d. 
a week—not one shilling per head 
—to provide every other article of 
food, firing, clothing, shoes, and 
schooling for seven persons. Their 
ordinary food therefore, it is plain, 
cannot have been other than what 
he describes it to have been the day 
he passed in their cottage. The 
breakfast was dry bread and a fluid 
in which a lively imagination might 


' We do not forget that after a time something is gained by the earnings of the 


children (at an irreparable loss indeed to them), but during the first eight or nine 
years of his married life the labourer can derive nothing from this source, though he 
is probably blessed with an increasing progeny. There is no real gain in the out-door 
earnings of the wife that can compensate for the loss sustained by her absence from 
home ; besides, her employment has the effect of materially diminishing the wages of her 
husband ; in West Somersetshire nearly every labourer’s wife works out, and there we 
learn from Mr. Boyle the prevalent wages amounted to about 8s. a week; in the 
Lothians, out of 825 persons engaged in farm work, nearly half of whom were females, 


only five were married women ; there the wages of men at the same time were 16s. a 
week, 
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have recognised the flavour of tea. 
Dinner consisted of some potatoes, 
fried in scraps of bacon-rind, that 
had been left over the half-pound 
that had constituted the previous 
day’s fare. Often their only fare was 
dry bread, sometimes varied bya salt 
herring or ‘tea-kettle broth.’ It 
was not upon a diet such as this 
that the men who fought at Crécy, 
Poictiers,and Agincourt werereared. 
Mr. Hallam, a man neither by his 
turn of mind nor by his studies dis- 
posed to be a praiser of the past, 
acknowledges with regret that the 
condition of the English peasantry 
has deteriorated since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 


There is (he says) one very unpleasing 
remark, which everyone who attends to the 
subject of prices will be induced to make, 
that the labouring classes, especially those 
engaged in agriculture, were better provided 
with the means of subsistence in the reign 
of Edward III. or of Henry VI. than 
they are at present.... But, after every 
allowance of this kind, I should find it 
difficult to resist the conclusion that, how- 
ever the labourer has derived benefit from 
the cheapness of manufactured commodities, 
and from many inventions of common 
utility, he is much inferior in ability to 
support a family to his ancestors three or 
four centuries ago. I know not why some 
have supposed that meat was a luxury 
seldom obtained bythe labourer. Doubtless 
he could not have procured as much as he 
pleased; but, from the greater cheapness 
of cattle as compared with corn, it seems 
to follow that a more considerable portion 
of his ordinary diet consisted of animal 
food than at present. It was remarked by 
Sir John Fortescue that the English lived 
far more upon animal diet than their rivals 
the French; and it was natural to ascribe 
their superior strength and courage to this 
cause. I should feel much satisfaction in 
being convinced that nodeterioration in the 
state of the labouring classes has really 
taken place ; yet it cannot, I think, appear 
extraordinary to those who reflect that 
the whole population of England, in the 
year 1377, did not much exceed 2,300,000 
souls — about one-fifth of the results 
upon the last enumeration—an increase 
with which that of the fruits of the earth 
cannot be supposed to have kept an even 
pace.’ 


——— 


? Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 433. 
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All, in fact, are ready to admit 
that such a rate of wages as that 
which has prevailed up to the pre- 
sent year in our agricultural dis- 
tricts is altogether inadequate for 
the proper maintenance of a family, 
and that it presents an almost insu- 
perable obstacle to any scheme of 
national education, however modest 
in its aims. All, or nearly all, of us 
desire that this rate should be very 
considerably increased, at least if 
this can be effected without injus- 
tice to others. 

We are firmly persuaded that 
this may be accomplished without 
reducing the rent of the land- 
owners, and with benefit rather 
than with injury to the farmer. 

The source from which the means 
of effecting this great end may be 
drawn, is the almost inexhaustible 
increase in the produce of the soil 
that might be made available for 
our use, if security of tenure were 
given to the occupiers of land, and 
if the labour of those employed upon 
it were raised to that high degree 
of efficiency that is only attained 
when the bodily vigour of the la- 
bourers is supported by an abundant 
and nourishing diet, and rendered 
capable of being turned to the best 
advantage by being placed under 
the control of a cultivated intelli- 
gence. 

It is indeed alleged that there has 
been a rise of wages of late years. 
This has certainly been the case in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, 
and in localities where manufac- 
turing and mining operations have 
been established ; but in those dis- 
tricts where the peasants have re- 
tained that original immobility 
which the laws and political institu- 
tions under which they have so long 
lived have made a second nature to 
them, little or no rise had taken 
place up to this spring. Something 
more may have been given in per- 
quisites, something more may have 











been earned by increase of piece- 
work, but the amount of money paid 
weekly has remained the same, or 
very nearly the same. It has 
been cbserved in some districts, 
that while the wages of young un- 
married men have considerably in- 
creased, there has been a much 
smaller rise in those of married 
men ; the reason being that married 
men are less disposed to move than 
unmarried men, and consequently 
accept a smaller sum as an induce- 
ment to remain in one place. The 
great bulk of our adult male popu- 
lation, however, at least in the 
country, are—we might say must 
be—married men. Thus the men 
whose condition, on account of those 
depending upon them, most required 
improvement, have least partici- 
pated in it. ‘The pledges they 
have given to fortune’—that is, to 
the farmer—prevent them from car- 
rying their labour to places where 
they can obtain a better remunera- 
tion for it. So long, therefore, as 
there was no combination among 
them they had nothing but Hob- 
son’s choice—to take the terms 
offered by the farmers or go into the 
workhouse. At the same time the in- 
crease in price of some of thesearticles 
which, even in their poor style of 
living, they consumed in small quan- 
tities—such as bacon, butter, cheese 
—impelled them to seek for an in- 
crease in wages; and the migration 
of young men from country districts 
relieved the villages of that surplus 
amount of labour which had hitherto 
remained as a reservoir from which 
the farmers could draw whatever 
supplies they wanted, and thereby 
keep down its price to the lowest 
point, 

It was in this state of affairs that 
the success of the Newcastle strike 
made itself felt through the length 


5 
and breadth of the land. That 


movement was at once followed by 
others in all the principal towns, 
set on foot to obtain a diminution 
in the hours of work and an in- 
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crease in wages; the men met with 
great success in the attainment of 
both objects. The revival of com- 
mercial prosperity, which had set 
in some time before, and still con- 
tinues, enormously increased the 
demand for labour, and everywhere 
placed the labourers in a more fa- 
vourable position for entering into 
contracts with their employers. All 
through the autumn and winter we 
read in the papers of requests being 
made by the artisans and workmen 
for diminished hours and increased 
pay; these were generally acceded 
to at once, or the larger part of the 
demands made by the men were 
granted after conferences, or some- 
times after arbitration between them 
and their employers; in some places 
the latter hastened to grant similar 
concessions without waiting for that 
solicitation which they knew would 
not be long delayed. Rumours of 
the success that had attended the 
efforts of their fellow-labourers in 
the towns soon penetrated even to 
the most rural districts of England. 
Most villages contain some men who 
at one time or other in their lives 
have worked in towns, and acquired 
some knowledge of the practices of 
trade unions. Many of the local 
preachers in country districts are 
themselves labourers, and possess 
great influence with the labouring 
population. These men are not 
without intelligence and a consi- 
derable stock of general informa- 
tion: they are accustomed to public 
speaking of a simple and familiar 
character, adapted to the compre- 
hension of their congregations. 
They are well acquainted with their 
wants, and sympathise in the feel- 
ings of those amongst whom they 
live and work. One of these, Joseph 
Arch, has been among the first to 
inaugurate a movement which is 
evidently destined to extend its in- 
fluence over the whole couniry, 
which will probably revolutionise 
the life of rural England, and, in 
combination with the earlier orga- 
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nisations in the towns, in the end 
profoundly modify the relations of 
labour and capital. 

Some slight signs of combination 
among the agricultural labourers 
were perceived in the winter, but 
seemed at first rather calculated to 
excite a smile than to cause either 
anapprehension, or a hope, that they 
were awakening to a consciousness 
that they possessed in their own 
hands the means of raising them- 
selves and their offspring out of 
a state of dependent indigence. 
Weston, a small village to the 
north of Leamington, seems to have 
been the first place where an 
attempt at combination, for the 
purpose of raising wages, was made 
by agricultural labourers. Tidings 
of what had been done at Weston 
were brought to Wellsbourne, an- 
other village, not far from Stratford- 
upon-Avon; some of the labourers 
of this place met, and resolved to do 
likewise. They bethought them- 


selves of Joseph Arch, who lived in 
the neighbouring village of Bar- 


ford, and with whose reputation 
as a preacher they were well ac- 
quainted. They went to him, and 
asked if he would address a meet- 
ing if they could bring one toge- 
ther; he assented readily. We bor- 
row from the correspondent of the 
Daily News, to whom we have al- 
ready referred, his description of 
what followed : 


No circulars were issued calling the 
meeting. No advertisements appeared, nor 
were handbills posted. From farm to farm 
by word of mouth spread the tidings of a 
new thing in the land of stolid apathy. 
Over Wellsbourne Green a noble chestnut 
still shows its spreading arms, and under 
the great chestnut, on Ash Wednesday last, 
the agricultural labourers of South War- 
wickshire shook from them the fetters of 
centuries. Wellsbourne was present almost 
to a man; from the adjacent hamlets, 
Moreton, Locksley, Charlecote, Hampton 
Lucy, and other places, heavy-footed, slow- 
paced men converged wonderingly to the 
tryst under the chestnut. A thousand and 
more were presert. Arch poured out on 
them his fervour: he stirred their dull in- 
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tellects with the force of his reasoning. 
Before the meeting was done they were re- 
generated. Combination was urged and a 
union proposed. 


The men hastened eagerly to give 
in their names to this union ; other 
meetings were held; notices were 
served upon the farmers, asking for 
16s. a week. These terms were re- 
fused, and thereupon the men struck 
work. Branches of theunion formed 
at Wellsbourne were speedily esta- 
blished in many other districts in 
South Warwickshire. Detailed ac- 
counts of what was taking place ap- 
peared in all the newspapers,. and 
excited a large amount of public in- 
terest and sympathy. On Good 
Friday a meeting of a most remark- 
able kind was held at Leamington, 
which was attended by multitudes 
of labourers from all the surround- 
ing districts, accompanied in many 
instances by their wives. This 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Au- 
beron Herbert, Joseph Arch, and 
others, and the foundations were 
laid of a union that was to compre- 
hend all Warwickshire, and act in 
concert with the similar unions to 
be formed in the other counties of 
England. Already there is scarcely 
a county in which steps have not 
been taken in that direction, scarcely 
perhapsa parish in which the subject 
is not discussed, or in which men are 
not to be found ready to take part 
in this new movement. 

What are the prospects of im- 
mediate success on the part of the 
men it is impossible to say. _It is 
equally impossible to doubt that 
their efforts will eventually be 
crowned with success. They have 
learnt the great lesson that un- 
united they are powerless and de- 
spised, while united they are power- 
ful and feared. The employers 
everywhere are coming forward 
with offers of increased wages; 
what they are beyond everything 
anxious for is, to prevent men 
from joining the union, or to com- 
pel those who have joined to de- 
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tach themselves from it. The men, 
on their part, are fully alive to the 
importance of urging on the or- 
ganisation of the union, and of ex- 
tending it so that it may embrace 
nearly the whole agricultural po- 
pulation. They do not appear 
anxious, till their preparations are 
more complete, even of entering into 
negotiations with the farmers. We 
shall probably soon be put in pos- 
session of more definite information, 
which will make clear how far the 
organisation has extended, what 
are the demands of the men, and 
how far the landowners and farmers 
are prepared to meet these de- 
mands. It is earnestly to be de- 
sired that these differences may be 
settled by the means of friendly ar- 
rangement, or arbitration, and that 
the contest may not be carried out 
to that state of internecine warfare 
which is sometimes produced by a 
strike, when one or other of the 
parties to it (after both have suf- 
fered grievously) has to submit, in 
order to escape total ruin or actual 
starvation. 

No settlement, indeed, that is to be 
cordial or permanent, no arrange- 
ment that is anything else than a 
hollow truce, is possible if the 
farmers insist that the labourers 
shall not enter into combination 
among themselyes—shall not belong 
to unions for the protection and 
advancement of their own interests, 
real or supposed. Such combina- 
tions are now universal in our 
towns; they are not merely per- 
mitted, they are sanctioned by law. 
The members of these unions are 
the very flower of the working 
classes, the most industrious, skil- 
ful, sober, and provident among 
them. The employers in any trade 
are few in number, and are gene- 
rally known to each other; they 
have so much in common in all 
that concerns their workmen, that 
they naturally act in common in 
all that relates to them. They find 
themselves by position members of 
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a union that does everything for 
them that the men seek to accom- 
plish for themselves by definite com- 
bination. Without combination each 
workman in a particular trade or 
employment is always in the mar- 
ket, competing against his fellow- 
workmen, to the detriment of the 
whole body, himself included. It is 
nothing to the employer of several 
hundred men whether he has one 
more or less in his employ; it is 
everything to the workman, bar- 
gaining for himself with that em- 
ployer, whether he is or is not to 
obtain the employment he seeks, 
whether he is or is not to re- 
tain it when he has got it, par- 
ticularly when the workman knows 
that a bad word from his last em- 
ployer, or even the refusal of a 
character, may close the doors of 
every factory or workshop in the 
trade against him. There is no 
equality of condition, there is no 
freedom of contract, between parties 
thus relatively situated. The same 
reasoning holds good, only with 
greater force, as to the relations 
that exist between the agricultural 
labourers and their employers the 
farmers. If the farmers shall now 
generally combine to prevent their 
labourers from forming combina- 
tions, and belonging to unions, 
though they may not violate the 
letter, they will violate the spirit of 
the law; they will render impos- 
sible a solution of the existing dif- 
ferences by means of conciliation, 
and they will usher in a period of 
loss to themselves, of suffering to 
their men, and of disquietude to the 
country. 

But if the farmers, and those for 
whom the farmers are only agents, 
the landowners, are able to realise 
the position in which they are 
placed, and can see things in their 
true light, they may save them- 
selves and their dependants from 
the calamities that will inevitably 
befall both of them from a blind 
endeavour to resist that tide of 
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events which is now flowing on with 
an irresistible current. They may 
possibly check it for a time, but 
they will only dam it up, to burst 
forth sooner or later with aug- 
mented violence. The farmers must 
be prepared to treat with the labour- 
ers, through the intervention of their 
unions, on a perfectly equitable foot- 
ing; they must listen to their re- 
quests as to terms of engagement, 
hours of labour, the non-employ- 
ment of married women in field 
work, the education of their chil- 
dren, and subjects similar to these. 
They must prepare themselves to 
give, not merely an addition of a 
shilling or two a week, but a large 
and substantial increase in wages. 
They must be prepared to see the 
rate of wages equalised, or nearly 
equalised, in the southern and nor- 
thern portions of the country. 

We have already admitted that 
it is not in the power of the far- 
mers, situated as they are at pre- 
sent, to make such an addition as 
this to the amount they now pay 
in wages. It might, we have seen, 
be provided by a diminution in 
rent; but there is no necessity for 
having recourse to this. There is 
another means by which this end 
may be accomplished. In the in- 
creased amount of produce that 
can be raised from the soil the 
landowners and the farmers may, 
if they please, find a stock sufficient 
to satisfy the largest demands they 
will be called upon to meet. Dur- 
ing the autumn of last year Lord 
Derby expressed his conviction that 
the land of this country might be 
made to yield twice its present 
amount. Mr. Mechi, we believe, 
would place its productive powers 
far higher. Mr. Nassau Senior 
considered that the soil of Ireland, 
under proper cultivation, would 
produce eight times as much as it 
now does. If our landowners and 
farmers, by taking counsel together, 
and by hearty co-operation, can ac- 
eomplish this, or anything like this, 
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they will have found a solution to 
the problem how the position of 
the agricultural labourer may be 
raised without inflicting injury upon 
anyone. 

It is well known what has long 
been and still is the main obstruc- 
tion to the attainment of this most 
desirable result. Our system of land 
tenure, and the laws framed for the 
maintenance of the political influ- 
ence which it bestows upon terri- 
torial possessions, in two distinct 
ways check* the employment of 
capital—that is, the use of im. 
proved implements and skilled 
labour—in agriculture. We have 
already alluded to the detrimental 
effect of the laws of primogeniture 
and entailin preventing the limited 
owner of extensive domains from 
laying out capital in the improve- 
ment of his estates. His want of 
power in this respect is sometimes 
put forward -as an excuse for the 
absence of cottage accommodation 
on his property, or the shameful 
condition of those that are there. 
‘ What can the poor life-tenant do?’ 
it is said. Unquestionably if his 
property is heavily burdened, or 
strictly tied up, he cannot have it 
cultivated as it ought to be culti- 
vated. He can, however, join with 
those who are seeking to re 
lease him from the fetters that en- 
cumber him, or at least no longer 
oppose their efforts. He can bring 
about such a change in the law as 
will permit the proprietors of en- 
cumbered or strictly settled estates 
to part with such a portion of their 
land as will enable them to do jus- 
tice to what they retain, and 
transmit the portion they sell into 
the hands of those who have capital 
sufficient to do like justice to that 
which they purchase. The bene- 
ficial action of the Irish Encum- 
bered Estates Act is universally 
acknowledged. If it were applied 
to England, its operation, in nume- 
rous instances, would prove equally 
beneficial. 
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Still more detrimental is that 
effect of our land system which with- 
holds from the tenant who eultivates 
the land any permanency or security 
in his tenure, and at the same time 
gives him no right whatever of pro- 
perty in the improvements he makes 
in the soil during his tenancy, by 
means of the labour, skill, and 
capital which he employs upon it. 
There can be no damper to a man’s 
industry more effectual than the 
knowledge, or even the apprehen- 
sion, that what he gathers with toil 
and pain may be taken away from 
him without recompense of any kind, 
so that neither he nor his shall be 
bettered by his exertions. The bees 
are reputed to be the most indus- 
trious of animals, yet even their 
industry would hardly be proof 
against the consciousness that the 
strange-looking biped who occa- 
sionally visits their hive during the 
summer months possesses both the 
power and the intention of taking 
to himself, as soon as autumn ap- 
proaches, all the honey they kave 
made. Upon the farmer, at any 
rate, the consciousness of this pro- 
duces the effect that might be anti- 
cipated. The great majority of them 
are not suffered to hold any higher 
or more secure position than that of 
yearly tenants; the landlord wishes 
them to be dependent upon himself. 
He usually looks upon their votes 
as much his due on the day of elec- 
tion as their rents are at quarter- 
day. It has been said he expects 
three rents—onein cash, onein game, 
and one in votes ; and, for the ptr- 
pose of effectually securing the two 
last, the tenant is kept in such a 
position that he can be ejected at 
six months’ notice, and the entire 
value of his improvements be con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the land- 
lord. It is nothing to the point to 
say that this seldom happens ; the 
apprehension is sufficient to deter 
him from expending his labour 
and capital upon systematic im- 
provements. Besides, he would 
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require to be endowed with more 
than Boeotian dulness of perception 
should he dream of laying out his 
savings in increasing the value of his 
farm, when it is competent for the 
agent, as a consequence of his so 
doing, to raise his rent next pay- 
day. 

From this it commonly results 
that the farmer is content to let 
things go on in the way he has 
been accustomed to; to do as his 
father did before him; to be satis- 
fied if he produces as many quar- 
ters of wheat to the acre as his 
grandfather did. A shrewd old 
Scotchman, well acquainted with 
what, in spite of inferiority in soil 
and climate, has been accomplished 
by the northern farmers under the 
protection of long leases, once said, 
in reference to the state of agricul- 
ture in a backward district of the 
South of England, ‘ They just farm 
here as they did in the days of 
Noah ;’ and they will continue to 
farm as they did in the days of 
Noah, so long as the farmers are 
not encouraged to expend their 
energy and their savings on the 
land they cultivate, by a sufficient 
security that they will be permitted 
to reap where they have sown and to 
take up that which they have laid 
down. This security is now afforded, 
at least partially, to the tenants in 
Ireland. Is it not time that it should 
be granted to the tenants of Eng- 
land and Scotland also? If the 
tenant farmers of this country, in- 
stead of siding with the landowners, 
were to make common cause with 
the labourers, now that we are on 
the point of getting the ballot, they 
might obtain a Law of Tenant-right 
for England immediately after the 
next general election, which cannot 
be far distant. 

We have said nothing about the 
Game Laws, although they have a 
most important bearing upon the 
amount of produce raised an. 
nually for the use of man. That 
question would be set at rest 
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if. the ‘cultivator of the soil had 
entire control over the land he 
cultivates, and the animals it sup- 
ports. If we had a just and suffi- 
cient law of tenant-right, the farmer 
would no longer be compelled to 
see his crops ruined, as he is at 
present, by wild animals that he is 
not permitted to touch; nay, is 
bound to preserve, whatever damage 
they inflict upon him individually, 
whatever destruction to the food of 
the people they occasion. Not that 
the amount of ripened produce 
which they consume is so large, 
but they destroy the early shoots 
of the springing crops, and prevent 
them from coming to maturity. 
The gentlemen of the landed in- 
terest have lately been making 
great complaints of the burden of 
the local rates, yet it was proved 
by witnesses, examined before Mr. 
Bright’s Committee on the Game 
Laws, that the loss they suffered 
from game exceeded the burden of 
all the local rates put together. 


Let, then, a reasonable security, 
and some permanency of tenure, be 


The Agricultural Strike. 
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given to the farmer; he will be 
stimulated to exertion, and led to 
undertake fresh improvements, by 
the certainty that his efforts to 
make two ears of corn grow where 
only one grew before, will no longer 
be met with a fine in the form of 
arise in his rent. He will learn 
that his farm can yield, and he will 
cause it to yield, a return to his 
culture so large that he will find 
therein the means of making an 
addition to the remuneration now 
received by his labourers such as, 
under present circumstances, he 
would scarcely imagine to be pos- 
sible. It can never be the true 
interest of the farmer that the men 
he employs should be otherwise than 
healthy, intelligent, comfortable, 
and content. It is his interest, if 
he only knew it, that they should be 
well paid—that is, well fed, well 
clothed, well housed, and well 
educated. Both individual and na- 
tional prosperity are reconcilable 
with the principles of justiceand bro- 
therly kindness, nor can they safely 
rest upon any other foundation. 
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KALEVALA; OR, 


T is difficult to account for the 
| fact that the scientific curiosity 
which is just now so busy in 
examining all the monuments of the 
primitive condition of our race, 
should, in England at least, have 
almost totally “neglected to popu- 
larise the Kalev ala, or national poem 
of the Finns. Besides its fresh and 
simple beauty of style, its worth as 
a storehouse of every kind of pri- 
mitive folk-lore, being as it is the 
production of an Ureollk, a nation 
that has undergone no violent revo- 
lution in language or institutions— 
the Kalevala has the peculiar in- 
terest of occupying a position be- 
tween the two kinds of primitive 
poetry, the ballad and the epic. So 
much difficulty has been intro- 
duced into the study of the first 
developments of song, by confusing 
these distinct sorts of composition 


under the name of popular poetry, 


that it may be well, in writing of a 
poem which occupies a middle “place 
between epic and ballad, to define 
what we mean byeach. The author 
of our old English Art of Poesie 
begins his work with a statement 
which may serve as a text: ‘ Poesie,’ 
says Puttenham, writing in 1589, 
‘is more ancient than the artificiall 
of the Greeks and Latines, coming 
by instinct of nature, and used by 
the savage and uncivill, who were 
before all science and civilitie. This 
is proved by certificate of merchants 
and travellers, who by late naviga- 
tions have surveyed the whole 
world, and discovered large coun- 
tries, and strange people, wild and 
savage, affirming that the American, 
the Per usine, and the v ery canniball, 
do sing, and also say, their highest 
and holiest matters in certain riming 
versicles,’ Puttenham is here re- 
ferring to that instinct of primi- 


! Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 3. 


THE FINNISH NATIONAL EPIC. 


tive men, which compels them in 
all moments of high-wrought feel- 
ing, and on all~solemn occasions, 
to give utterance to a kind of 
chant.! Such a chant is the song 
of Lamech, when he had ‘slain a 
man to his wounding.’ So in the 
Norse sagas, Grettir and Gunnar 
sing when they have anything par- 
ticular to express; and so in the 
Méhrchen—the primitive fairy tales 
of all nations—scraps of verse are 
introduced where emphasis is 
wanted. This craving for passionate 
expression takes a more formal 
shape in the lays which, among all 
primitive peoples, as among the 
modern Greeks to-day,” are sung at 
betrothals, funerals, and departures 
for distant lands. These songs have 
been collected in Scotland by Scott 
and Motherwell; their Danish 
counterparts have been translated 
by Mr. Prior. In Greece, M. Fauriel 
and Dr. Ulrichs; in Provence, 
Damase Arbaud; in Italy, M. 
Nigra; in Servia, Talvj; in France, 
Gérard de Nerval—have done for 
their separate countries what Scott 
did for the Border. A comparison 
of these collections proves that 
among all these lands the primitive 
‘ versicles’ of the people are identi- 
cal in tone, form, and incident, It 
is this kind of early expression of a 
people’s life—careless, abrupt, brief, 
as was necessitated by the fact that 
they were sung to the accompani- 
ment of the dance—that we call 
ballads. These are distinctly, and 
in every sense, popular poems, 
and nothing can cause greater con- 
fusion than to apply the same title, 
‘popular,’ to primitive epic poetry. 
Ballads are short; a long ballad, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has said, creeps 
and halts. A true epic, on the other 
hand, is long, and its tone is grand, 


? Fauriel, Chants de la Gréce moderne. 
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noble, and sustained. Ballads are 
not artistic; while the form of the 
epic, whether we take the hexa- 
meter or the rougher laisse of the 
French chansons de geste, is full of 
conscious and admirable art. Lastly, 
popular ballads deal with vague 
characters, acting and living in 
vague places; while the characters 
of an epic are heroes of definite 
station, whose descendants are still 
in the land, whose home is a recogni- 
sable place, Ithaca, or Argos. Now, 
though these two kinds of early 
poetry—the ballad, the song of the 
people ; the epic, the song of the 
chiefs of the people, of the ruling 
race—are distinct in kind, it does 
not follow that they have no con- 
nection, that the nobler may not 
have been developed out of the 
materials of the lower form of ex- 
pression. And the value of the 
Kalevala is partly this, that it 
combines the continuity and unison 
of the epic with the simplicity and 
popularity of the ballad, and so 


forms a kind of link in the history 


of the development of poetry. This 
may become clearer as we proceed 
to explain the literary history of 
the Finnish national poem. 

Sixty years ago, it may be said, 
no one was aware that Finland 
possessed a national poem at all. 
Her people—who claim affinity with 
the Magyars of Hungary, but are 
possibly a back-wave of an earlier 
tide of population—had remained 
untouched by foreign influences 
since their conquest by Sweden, 
and their somewhat lax and whole- 
sale conversion to Christianity: 
events which took place gradually 
between the middle of the twelfth 
and the end of the thirteenth cen- 
turies. Under the rule of Sweden, 
the Finns were left to their quiet 
life and undisturbed imaginings, 
among the forests and lakes of the 
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region which they aptly called 
Pohja, ‘the end of things;’ while 
their educated classes took no very 
keen interest in the native poetry 
and mythology of their race. At 
length the annexation of Finland 
by Russia, in 1809, awakened na- 
tional feeling, and stimulated re- 
search into the songs and customs 
which were the heirlooms of the 
people. 

It was the policy of Russia to 
encourage, rather than to check, 
this return on a distant past; and 
from the north of Norway to the 
slopes of the Altai, ardent explorers 
sought out the fragments of un- 
written early poetry. These runes, 
or runots, were sung chiefly by old 
men called Runoias, to beguile the 
weariness of the long dark winters. 
The custom was for two champions 
to engage in a contest of memory, 
clasping each other’s hands, and 
reciting in turn till he whose me- 
mory first gave in slackened his 
hold. The Kalevala contains an 
instance of this practice, where it 
is said that no one was so hardy as 
to clasp hands with Wainimdinen, 
who is at once the Orpheus and 
the Prometheus of Finnish mytho- 
logy. These Runoias, or rhap- 
sodists, complain, of course, of the 
degeneracy of human memory ; they 
notice how any foreign influence, 
in religion or politics, is destructive 
to the native songs of a race.' ‘As 
for the lays of old time, a thousand 
have been scattered to the wind, a 
thousand buried in the snow .. . 
as for those which the Munks (the 
Teutonic knights) swept away, and 
the prayer of the priest over- 
whelmed, a thousand tongues were 
not able to recount them.’ In spite 
of the losses thus caused, and in 
spite of the suspicious character of 
the Finns, which often made the 
task of collection a dangerous one, 


* Thus Scotland scarcely produced any ballads, properly speaking, after the Refor- 


mation. 


The Kirk suppressed the dances to whose motion the ballad was sung in 
Scotland, as in Greece, Provence, and France. 
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enough materials remained to fur- 
nish Dr. Lénnrot, the most noted 
explorer, with thirty-five Runots, or 
cantos. These were published in 
1835, but later research produced 
the fifteen cantos which make up 
the symmetrical fifty of the Ka- 
levala. In the task of arranging 
and uniting these, Dr. Lénnrot 
played the part generally ascribed 
to Pisistratus in relation to the 
Iliad and Odyssey. He is said to 
have handled with singular fidelity 
the materials which now come be- 
fore us as one poem, not without a 
certain unity and continuous thread 
of narrative. Itis this unity which 
gives the Kalevala a claim to the 
title of epic, although the element 
of permanence which is most obvi- 
ous in the Greek epics, and in the 
earliest Hebrew records, is here 
conspicuously absent. 

It cannot be doubted that, at 
whatever period the Homeric poems 
took shape in Greece, they were 
believed to record the feats of the 
supposed ancestors of existing 
families. Thus, for example, Pisis- 
tratus, as a descendant of the 
Nelid, had an interest in securing 
certain parts, at least, of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey from oblivion. 
The same family pride embellished 
and preserved the epic poetry of 
early France. There were in France 
but three heroic houses, or gestes ; 
and three corresponding cycles of 
épopées. Now, in the Kalevala, 
there is no trace of the influence of 
family feeling; it was no one’s 
peculiar care and pride to watch 
over the records of the fame of this 
or that hero. The poem begins 
with a cosmogony as wild as any 
Indian dream of creation; and the 
human characters who move in the 
story are shadowy inhabitants of no 
very definite lands, whom no man 
claims as his forefathers. The very 





' L. Preller’s Ausgewihlte Aufsaétze. Greek ideas on the origin of Man. 
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want of this idea of family and 
aristocratic pride, gives the Kalevala 
a unique place among epics. It is 
emphatically an epic of the people, 
of that class whose life contains no 
element of progress, no break incon- 
tinuity; which from age to age pre- 
serves, in solitude and close com- 
munion with nature, the earliest 
beliefs of grey antiquity. The Greek 
epic, on the other hand, has, as M. 
Preller! points out, ‘ nothing to do 
with natural man, but with an ideal 
world of heroes, with sons of the 
gods, with consecrated kings,’ he- 
roes, elders, a kind of specific race 
of men. The people exist only as 
subsidiary to the great houses, as 
a mere background against which 
stand out the shining figures of 
heroes; as a race of beings fresh 
and rough from the hands of nature, 
with whom, and with whose con- 
cerns, the great houses and their 
bards have little concern.’ This 
feeling—so universal in Greece, and 
in the feudal countries of medieval 
Europe, that there are two kinds of 
men, the golden and the brazen 
race, as Plato would have called 
them—is absent, with all its results, 
in the Kalevala. 

Among the Finns we find no 
trace of an aristocracy; there is 
scarcely a mention of kings, or 
priests; the heroes of the poem 
are really popular heroes, fishers, 
smiths, husbandmen, ‘ medicine- 
men’ or wizards; exaggerated 
shadows of the people, pursuing 
on a heroic scale, not war, but the 
common daily business of primitive 
and peaceful men. In recording 


their adventures, the Kalevala, like 
the shield of Achilles, reflects all 
the life of a race, the feasts, the 
funerals, the rites of seed-time and 
harvest, of marriage and death, the 
hymn, and the magical incantation. 
Were this all, the epic would only 
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have the value of an exhaustive 
collection of the popular ballads 
which, as we have seen, are a 
poetical record of all the intenser 
moments in the existence of unso- 
phisticated tribes. But it is dis- 
tinguished from such a collection, 
by presenting the ballads as they 
are produced by the events of a 
continuous narrative, and thus it 
takes a distinct place between the 
aristocratic epics of Greece, or of 
the Franks, and the scattered songs 
which have been collected in Scot- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Greece, 
and Italy. 

Besides the interest of its unique 
position as a popular epic, the Kale- 
vala is very precious, both for its lite- 
rary beauties and for the confused 
mass of folk-lore which it contains. 

Here old cosmogonies, attempts of 
man to represent to himself the be- 
ginning of things, are mingled with 
the same wild imaginings as are 
found everywhere in the shape of 
fairy-tales. We are hurried from 
an account of the mystic egg of 
ereation, to a hymn like that of the 
Ambarval Brothers, to a strangely 
familiar scrap of a nursery story, 
to an incident which we remember 
as occurring in almost identical 
words in a Scotch ballad. We are 
among a people which endows every- 
thing with human characters and 
life, which is in familiar relations 
with birds, and beasts, and even 
with rocks and plants. Ravens and 
wolves and fishes of the sea, sun, 
moon, and stars, are kindly or churl- 
ish; drops of blood find speech, 
man and maid change to snake or 
swan and resume their forms, ships 
have magic powers, like the ships 
of the Pheacians. 

Then there is the oddest confusion 
of every stage of religious develop- 
ment: we find a supreme God, de- 
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lighting in righteousness; Ukko, 
the lord of the vault of air, who 
stands apart from men, and sends 
his son, Wiinimdéinen, to be their 
teacher in music and agriculture. 

Across this faith comes a religion 
of petrified abstractions like those 
of the Roman Pantheon. There are 
gods of colour, a goddess of weav- 
ing, a goddess of man’s blood, be- 
sides elemental spirits of woods and 
waters, and the manes of the dead. 
Meanwhile, the working faith of the 
people is the belief in magic—gene- 
rally a sign of the lower culture. Itis 
supposed that the knowledge of cer- 
tain magic words gives power over the 
elemental bodies which obey them ; 
it is held that the will of a distant 
sorcerer can cross the lakes and 
plains like the breath of a fantastic 
frost, with power to change an 
enemy to ice or stone. Traces re- 
main of the worship of animals : 
there is a hymn to the bear; a dance 
like the bear-dance of the American 
Indians ; and another hymn tells of 
the birth and power of the serpent. 
Across all, and closing all, comes 
a hostile account of the origin of 
Christianity —the end of joy and 
music. 

How primitive the condition was 
of the authors of this medley of 
beliefs is best proved by the sur- 
vival of the custom called exogamy. 
This custom, which is not peculiar 
to the Finns, but is probably a uni- 
versal note of early society, pro- 
hibits marriage between members 
of the same tribe. Consequently, 
the main action, such as it is, of the 
Kalevala turns on the efforts made 
by the men of Kaleva to obtain 
brides from the hostile tribe of 
Pohja.! 

Further proof of ancient origin is 
to be found in what. is the great 
literary beauty of the poem—its 





1 This constant struggle may be, and of course by one school of comparative mytho- 
logists will be, represented as the strife between light and darkness, the sun’s rays, and 


the clouds of night, and so.on. 


M. Castren has well pointed out that the struggle has 


really an historical meaning. Even if the myth be an elementary one, its constructors 


must have been in the exogamous stage of society. 
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pure spontaneity and simplicity. It 
is the production of an intensely 
imaginative race, to which song 
came as the most natural expres- 
sion of joy and sorrow, terror or 
triumph—a class which lay near to 
nature’s secret, and was not out of 
sympathy with the wild kin of woods 
and waters. ‘These songs,’ says the 
prelude, ‘ were found by the wayside, 
and gathered in the depths of the 
copses ; blown from the branches of 
the forest, and culled among the 
plumes of the pine-trees. These lays 
came to me as I followed the flocks, 
in a land of meadows honey-sweet, 
and of golden hills. . . . The cold 
has spoken to me, and the rain has 
told me her runes; the winds of 
heaven, the waves of the sea, have 
spoken and sung to me; the wild 
birds have taught me, the music of 
many waters has been my master.’ 
The metre in which the epic is 
chanted resembles, to an English 
ear, that of Mr. Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha—there is assonance rather 
than rhyme; and a very musical 
effect is produced by the liquid cha- 
racter of the language, and by the 
frequent alliterations. 

This rongh outline of the main 
characteristics of the Kalevala we 
shall now try to fill up with an ab- 
stract of its contents. The poem is 
longer than the Iliad, and much of 
imterest must necessarily be omitted ; 
but it is only through such an ab- 
stract that any idea can be given of 
the sort of unity which does prevail 
amid the most utter discrepancy. 

In the first place, what is to be 
understood by the word ‘ Kalevala?’ 
The affix /a signifies ‘abode.’ Thus, 
‘Tuonela’ is ‘the abode of Tuoni,’ 
the god of the lower world ; and as 
‘kaleva’ means ‘heroic,’ ‘magni- 
ficent,’ ‘ Kalevala’ is ‘The Home of 
Heroes,’ like the Indian ‘ Beer- 
bhoom,’ or ‘ Virbhimi.’ The poem 


is the record of the adventures of 


the people of Kalevala—of their 
strife with the men of Pohjola, the 
place of the world’s end. We may 
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fancy two old Runoias, or singers, 
clasping hands on one of the first 
nights of the Finnish winter, and 
beginning (what probably has never 
been accomplished) the attempt to 
work through the Kalevala before 
the return of summer. They com- 
mence ab ovo, or rather, before the 
egg. First is chanted the birth of 
Wainimdinen, the benefactor and 
teacher of men. He is the son of 
Luonnotar, the daughter of Nature, 
VenusCreatrix. Beneath the breath 
and touch of wind and tide, she con- 
ceived a child ; but nine ages of man 
passed before his birth, while the 
mother floated on ‘the formless and 
the multiform waters.’ Then Ukko, 
the supreme God, sent an eagle, 
which laid her eggs in the maiden’s 
bosom, and from these eggs grew 
earth and sky, sun and moon, star 
and cloud. Then was Wainimdéinen 
born on the waters, and reached a 
barren land, and gazed on the new 
heavens and the new earth. There 
he sowed the grain that is the bread 
of man, chanting the hymn used at 
seed-time, calling on the mother 
earth to make the green herb spring, 
and on Ukko to send clouds and 
rain. So the corn sprang, and the 
golden cuckoo—which in Finland 
plays the part of the popinjay in 
Scotch ballads, or of the three golden 
birds in Greek folk-songs—came 
with his congratulations. In regard 
to the epithet ‘golden,’ it may be 
observed that.gold and silver, in the 
Finnish epic, are lavished on the 
commonest objects of daily life. 

This is a universal note of primi- 
tive poetry, and is not a peculiar 
Finnish idiom, as M. Leouzon le 
Duc supposes; nor, as Mr. Tozer 
seems to think, in his account of 
Romaic ballads, atrace of Oriental 
influenceamong the modern Greeks. 
It is common to all the ballads of 
Europe, as M. Ampére has pointed 
out, and may be observed in the 
Chanson de Roland, and perhaps in 
Homer. 

While the corn ripened, Wiaina- 
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mdinen rested from his labours, and 
took the task of Orpheus. ‘He 
sang,’ says the Kalevala, of the 
origin of things, of the mysteries 
hidden from babes, that none may 
attain to in this sad life, in the su- 
preme hours of these perishable 
days. The fame of the Runoia’s 
singing excited jealousy in the 
breast of one of the men around 
him, of whose origin the Kalevala 
gives no account. Joukahainen pro- 
voked him to a trial of song, boast- 
ing, like Empedocles, or like one of 
the old Celtic bards, that he had 
been all things. ‘When the earth 
was made I was there; when space 
was unrolled I launched the sun on 
his way.’ Then was Wiinimdinen 
wroth, and by the force of his en- 
chantment he rooted Joukahainen 
to the ground, and suffered him not 
to go free without promising him 
the hand of his sister Aino. The 
mother was delighted ; but the girl 
wept that she must now cover her 
long locks, her curls, her glory, and 
be the wife of ‘the old impertur- 
bable Wiainimdéinen.’ It is in vain 
that her mother offers her dainty 
food and rich dresses ; she flees from 
home, and wanders till she meets 
three maidens bathing, and joins 
them, and is drowned, singing asad 
song: ‘Ah, never may my sister 
come to bathe in the sea-water, for 
the drops of the sea are the drops 
of my blood.’ This wild idea oc- 
curs in the Romaic ballad, ‘yn copy 
rasievrpia, where a drop of blood on 
the lips of the drowned girl tinges 
all the waters of the world. To re- 
turn to the fate of Aino. A swift 
hare runs with the tale of sorrow to 
the maiden’s mother, and from the 
mother’s tears flow rivers of water, 
and there are isles with golden hills 
where golden birds make melody. 
As for the old, the imperturbable Ru- 
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noia, he loses his claim to the latter 
title, he is filled with sorrow, and 
searches through all the elements 
for his lost bride. At length he 
catches a fish which is unknown to 
him, who, like Atlas, ‘knew the 
depths of all the seas.’ The strange 
fish slips from his hands, a ‘ tress of 
hair, of drowned maiden’s hair,’ 
floats for a moment on the foam, and 
too late he recognises that ‘ there 
was never salmon yet that shone so 
fair, above the nets at sea.’ His 
lost bride has been within his reach, 
and now is doubly lost to him. 
Suddenly the waves are cloven 
asunder, and the mother of Nature 
and of Wiinimdinen appears, to 
comfort her son, like Thetis from the 
deep. She bids him go and seek, in 
the land of Pohjola, a bride alien to 
his race. After many a wild adven- 
ture, Wainiméinen reaches Pohjola 
and is kindly entreated by Loutri, 
the mother of the maiden of the 
land. But he grows homesick, and 
complains, almost in Dante’s words, 
of the bitter bread of exile. Loutri 
will only grant him her daughter’s 
hand on condition that he gives her 
a sampo. A sampo is a mysterious 
engine that grinds meal, salt, and 
money. In fact, it is the mill in 
the well-known fairy tale, Why 
the Sea is Salt. 

Wiiniméinen cannot forge this 
mill himself, he mustseek aid at home 
from Ilmarinen, the smith who forged 
‘the iron vault of hollow heaven.’ 
As the hero returns to Kalevala, he 
meets the Lady of the Rainbow, 
seated on the arch of the sky, weav- 
ing the golden thread. She pro- 
mises to be his, if he will accomplish 
certain tasks, and in the course of 
those he wounds himself with an 
axe. The wound can only be healed 
by one who knows the mystic words 
that hold the secret of the birth of 


1 Sampo may be derived from a Thibetan word, meaning ‘fountain of good,’ or it may 


possibly be connected with the Swedish Stamp, a hand-mill. 


The talisman is made of 


all the quaint odds and ends that the Fetishist treasures : swan’s feathers, flocks of wool, 


and so on. 
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iron. The legend of this evil birth, 
how iron grew from the milk of a 
maiden, and was forged by the 
primeval smith, Ilmarinen, to be the 
bane of warlike men, is communi- 
cated by Wainimdinen to an old ma- 
gician. The wizard then solemnly 
curses the iron, as a living thing, 
and invokes the aid of the supreme 
God Ukko, thus bringing together 
in one prayer the extremes of early 
religion. Then the hero is healed, 
and gives thanks to the Creator, 
‘in whose hands is the end of a 
matter.’ 

Returning to Kalevala, Wiini- 
mdinen sends Ilmarinen to Pohjola 
to make the sampo, ‘a mill for corn 
one day, for salt the next, for money 
the next.’ The fatal treasure is con- 
cealed by Loutri, and is obviously 
to play the part of the fairy hoard 
in the Nibelungen Lied. 

With the eleventh canto a new 
hero, Ahti, or Lemminkainen, and 
a new cycle of adventures, is 
abruptly introduced. Lemminkainen 
is a profligate wanderer, with as 
many loves as Hercules. The fact 
that he is a form of the sea-god 
makes it strange that his most noted 
achievement, the seduction of the 
whole. female population of his 
island, should correspond with a like 
feat of Krishna’s. ‘ Sixteen thou- 
sand and one hundred,’ says the 
Vishnu Purana, ‘was the number 
of the maidens; and into so many 
forms did the son of Madhu mul- 
tiply himself, so that every one of 
the damsels thought that he had 
wedded her in her single person.’ 
Krishna is the sun, of course, and 
the maidens are the dew-drops;! 
it is to be hoped that Lemmin- 
kainen’s connection with sea-water 
may save him from the solar hypo- 
thesis. His first regular marriage 
is unhappy, and he is slain in trying 
to capture a bride from the people 
of Pohjola. The black waters of 
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the river of forgetfulness sweep 
him away, and his comb, which he 
left with his mother, bursts out 
bleeding—a frequent incident in 
Russian and other fairy tales. 
Then, like Demeter seeking Perse- 
phoné, the mother questions all the 
beings of the world, and their an- 
swers show a wonderful poetic 
sympathy with the silent life of 
Nature. ‘The moon said, I have 
sorrows enough of my own, without 
thinking of thy child. My lot is 
hard, my days are evil. I am born 
to wander companionless in the 
night, to shine in the season of 
frost, to watch through the end- 
less winter, to fade when summer 
comes as king.’ The sun is kinder, 
and reveals the place of the hero’s 
body. The mother collects the 
scattered limbs, the birds bring heal- 
ing balm from the heights of hea- 
ven, and after a hymn to the 
goddess of man’s blood, Lemmin- 
kainen is made sound and well, as 
the scattered ‘fragments of no more 
a man’ were united by the spell of 
Medea, as those of Osiris by Isis, or 
of the fair countess by the demon 
blacksmith in the Russian Méhrchen, 
or of the Carib hero mentioned by 
Mr. McLennan.? 

With the sixteenth canto we re- 
turn to Wiinimdinen, who, like all 
epic heroes, visits the place of the 
dead, Tuonela. The maidens who 
play the part of Charon are with 
difficulty induced to ferry over a 
man who bears no mark of death by 
fire or sword or water. Once among 
the dead, Wiinimdéinen refuses—in 
this wiser than Psyche or Perse- 
phoné—to taste of drink. Thus he 
is able to return and behold the 
stars. Arrived in the upper world, 
he warns men to ‘ beware of per- 
verting innocence, of leading astray 
the pure of heart; they that do 
these things shall be punished eter- 
nally in the depths of Tuoni. There 


* Mr. Cox’s Popular Romances of the Middle Ages, p. 19. 
* Fortnightly Review, 1869: ‘ The Worship of Plants and Animals,’ 
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is a place prepared for evil-doers, a 
bed of stones burning, rocks of fire, 
worms and serpents.’ This speech 
throws but little light on the ques- 
tion of how far a doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments enters into 
primitive ideas of a future state. 
The Kalevala, as we possess it, is 
necessarily, though faintly, tinged 
with Christianity; and the peculiar 
vices which are here threatened 
with punishment, are not those 
which would have been most likely 
to occur to the early heathen singers 
of this runot. 

Wiinimdéinen and Ilmarinen now 
go together to Pohjola, but the 
fickle maiden of the land prefers the 
young forger of the sampo to his 
elder and imperturbable companion. 
Like a northern Medea, or like the 
Master-maid in Dr. Dasent’s Tales 
from the Norse, she aids her alien 
lover to accomplish the tasks as- 
signed to him. He ploughs witha 
plough of gold the adder-close, or 
field of serpents ; he bridles the wolf 
and the bear of the lower world, 
anc catches the pike that swim in 
the waters of forgetfulness. After 
this, the parents cannot refuse their 
consent, the wedding-feast is pye- 
pared, and all the world, except the 
séduisant Lemminkainen, is bidden 
to the banquet. The narrative now 
brings in the ballads that are sung 
at a Finnish marriage. First, the 
son-in-law enters the house of the 
parents of the bride saying, ‘ Peace 
abide with you in this illustrious 
hall.’ The mother answers, ‘ Peace 
be with you even in this lowly hut.’ 
Then Wainimdinen began to sing, 
and no man was so hardy as to clasp 
hands and contend with him in 
song. Next follow the songs of 
farewell, the mother telling the 
daughter of what she will have to 
endure in a strange home: ‘Thy 
life was soft and delicate in thy 
father’s. house. Milk and butter 
were ready to thy hand ; thou wert as 
a flower of the field, as a strawberry 
of the wood ; all care was left to the 
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pines of the forest, all wailing to the 
wind in the woods of barren lands. 
But now thon goest to another home, 
to an alien mother, to doors that 
grate strangely on their hinges.’ 
‘My thoughts,’ the maiden replies, 
‘are as a dark night of autumn, as 
a cloudy day of winter; my heart 
is sadder than the autumn night, 
more weary than the winter day.’ 
The maid and the bridegroom are 
then lyrically instructed in their 
duties : the girl is to be long-suffer- 
ing, the husband to try five years’ 
gentle treatment before he cuts a 
willow wand for his wife’s correc- 
tion. The bridal party sets out for 
home, a new feast is spread, and the 
bridegroom congratulated on the 
courage he must have shown in 
stealing a girl from a hostile tribe. 
While all is merry, the mischievous 
Lemminkainen sets out, an unbid- 
den guest, for Pohjola. On his way 
he encounters a serpent, which he 
slays by the song of serpent-charm- 
ing. In this ‘mystic chain of verse ’ 
the serpent is not addressed as the 
gentle reptile, god of southern peo- 
ples, but is spoken of with all hatred 
and loathing : ‘Black creeping thing 
of the low lands, monster flecked 
with the colours of death, thou that 
hast on thy skin the stain of the 
sterile soil, get thee forth from the 
path of a hero.’ After slaying the 
serpent, Lemminkainen reaches Poh- 
jola, kills one of his hosts, and fixes 
his head on one of a thousand 
stakes for human skulls that stood 
about the house. He then flees to 
the isle of Saari, whence he is 
driven for his heroic profligacy, and 
by the hatred of the only maiden 
whom he has not wronged. 

He now meditates a new incur- 
sion into Pohjola. The mother of 
Pohjola (it is just worth noticing 
that the leadership assumed by this 
woman points toa state of society 
when the family was scarcely 
formed) calls to her aid ‘ her child, 
the Frost;’ but the frost: is put to 
shame by. a hymn of the invader’s, 
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a song against the Cold : ‘ The ser- 
pent was his foster-mother, the 
serpent with her barren breasts ; 
the wind of the north rocked his 
cradle, and the ice-wind sang him 
to sleep, in the midst of the wild 
marsh-land, where the wells of the 
waters begin.’ It is a curious in- 
stance of the animism, the vivid 
power of personifying all the beings 
and forces of nature, which marks 
the Kalevala, that the Cold speaks 
to Lemminkainen in human voice, 
and seeks a reconciliation. 

At this part of the epic there is 
an obvious lacuna. The story goes 
to Kullervo, a luckless man, who 
serves as shepherd to Ilmarinen. 
Thinking himself ill-treated by the 
heroic smith’s wife, the shepherd 
changes his flock into bears and 
wolves, which devour their mis- 
tress. Then he returns to his own 
home, where he learns that his 
sister has been lost for many days, 
and is believed to be dead. Travel- 
ling in search of her he meets a 
girl, and all unwittingly commits 
an inexpiable offence. ‘Then,’ 
says the Kalevala, ‘came up the new 
dawn, and the maiden spoke, saying, 
“What is thy race, bold young 
man, and who is thy father?” 
Kullervo said, “I am the wretched 
son of Kalerva; but tell me, what 
is thy race, and who is thy father ?” 
Then said the maiden, “I am the 
wretched daughter of Kalerva. Ah! 
would God that I had died, then 
might I have grown with the green 
grass, and blossomed with the 
flowers, and never known this sor- 
row.” With this she sprang into 
the midst of the foaming waves, 
and found peace in Tuoni, and rest 
in the waters of forgetfulness.’ 
Then there was no word for Kul- 
lervo, but the bitter moan of the 
brother in the terrible Scotch ballad 
of the Bonny Hind, and no rest but 
in death by his own sword, where 
no grass grows on his sister’s tomb. 
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The epic now draws to a close. 
Ilmarinen seeks a new wife in Pohja, 
and endeavours with Wainiimoi- 
nen’s help to recover the mystic 
sampo. On the voyage, the Runoia 
makes a harp out of the bones of a 
monstrous fish, so strange a harp 
that none may play it but himself. 
When he played, all four-footed 
things came about him, and the 
white birds dropped around ‘like a 
storm of snow.’ The maidens of 
the sun and the moon paused in 
their weaving, and the golden 
thread fell from their hands. The 
Ancient One of the sea-water 
listened, and the nymphs of the 
wells forgot to comb their loose 
locks with the golden combs. All 
men and maidens and little children 
wept, amid the silent joy of nature, 
nay, the great harper wept, and of 
his tears were pearls made. 

In the war with Pohjola the heroes 
were victorious, but the sampo was 
broken in the fight, and lost in the 
sea, and that, perhaps, is ‘why the 
sea is salt.’ Fragments were col- 
lected, however, and Loutri, furious 
at the success of Kalevala, sent 
against them a bear, destructive as 
the boar of Calydon. But Waina- 
mdinen despatched the monster, and 
the body was brought home with 
the bear-dance, and the hymn of 
the bear. ‘Oh, Otso,’ cry the 
singers, ‘ be not angry that we come 
near thee. The bear, the honey- 
footed bear, was born in lands 
between sun and moon, and he 
died not by men’s hands, but of his 
own will.” The Finnish savants 
are probably right, who find here a 
trace of the beast worship which in 
many lands has placed the bear 
among the number of the stars. 
There is no trace, however, that the 
Finns claimed, like the Danes, 
descent from the bear. The Lapps, 
a people of confused belief, worship- 
ped him along with Thor, Christ, 
the sun, and the serpent.! 
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But another cult, an alien creed, 
is approaching Kalevala. There is 
no part of the epic more strange 
than the closing canto, which tells 
in the wildest language, and through 
the most exaggerated forms of sa- 
vage imagination, the tale of the 
introduction of Christianity. Mar- 
jatta was a maiden, ‘as pure as the 
dew is, as holy as stars are that 
live without stain.’ As she fed her 
flocks, and listened to the singing 
of the golden cuckoo, a berry fell 
into her bosom. After many days 
she bore a child, and the people 
despised and rejected her, and she 
was thrust forth, and her babe was 
born in a stable, and cradled in the 
manger. Who should baptise the 
babe? The god of the wilderness 
refused, and Wainimdinen would 
have had the young child slain. 
Then the infant rebuked the ancient 
Demigod, who fled in anger to the 
sea, and with his magic song he 
built a magic barque, and he sat 
therein, and took the helm in his 
hand. The tide bore him out to 
sea, and he lifted his voice and sang: 
‘Times go by, and suns shall rise 
and set, and then shall men have 
need of me, and shall look for the 
promise of my coming that I may 
make a new sampo, and a new harp, 
and bring back sunlight and moon- 
shine, and the joy that is banished 
from the world.’ Then he crossed 
the waters, and gained the limits of 
the sea, and the lower spaces of the 
sky. 

Here the strange poem ends at 
its strangest moment, with the cry, 
which must have been uttered so 
often, but is heard here alone, of a 
people reluctantly deserting the 
gods that it has fashioned in its 
own likeness, for a faith that has 
not sprung from its needs or fears. 
Yet it cherishes the hope that this 
tyranny shall pass over: ‘ they are 
gods, and behold they shall die, 
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and the waves be upon them at 
last.’ 

And as the Kalevala, and as all 
relics of folk-lore, all Mahrchen and 
ballads prove, the lower mythology 
—the elemental beliefs of the people 
—do survive beneath a thin cover- 
ing of Christian conformity. There 
are, in fact, in religion, as in society, 
two worlds, of which the one does 
not know how the other lives. The 
class whose literature we inherit, 
under whose institutions we live, 
at whose shrines we worship, has 
changed as outworn raiment its 
manners, its gods, its laws; has 
looked before and after, has hoped 
and forgotten, has advanced from 
the wilder and grosser to the purest 
faith. Beneath the progressive class, 
and beneath the waves of this trou- 
blesome world, there has existed an 
order whose primitive form of hu- 
man life has been changeless, a 
class which has put on a mere sem- 
blance of new faiths, while half 
consciously retaining the remains 
of immemorial cults. 

Obviously, as M. Fauriel has 
pointed out in the case of the mo- 
dern Greeks, the life of such folk 
contains no element of progress, 
admits no break in continuity. Con- 
quering armies pass and leave them 
still reaping the harvest of field 
and river; religions appear, and 
they are baptised by thousands, but 
the lower beliefs and dreads that 
the progressive class has outgrown 
remain unchanged. 

Thus, to take the instance of 
modern Greece, the high gods of 
the divine race of Achilles and 
Agamemnon are forgotten, but the 
descendants of the Penestex, the 
villeins of Thessaly, still dread the 
beings of the popular creed, the 
Nereids, the Cyclopes, and the 
Lamia.! 

The last lesson we would attempt 
to gather from the Kalevala is this: 


'M. Schmidt, Volksleben der Neugriechen, finds comparatively few traces of the worship 
of Zeus, and these mainly in proverbial expressions. 
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that a comparison of the thoroughly 
popular beliefs of all countries, 
those cherished by the non-literary 
classes whose ballads and fairy 
tales have only recently been col- 
lected, would probably reveal a 
thorough identity, concealed by di- 
versity of name, among that ‘lesser 
people of the skies,’ the elves, 
fairies, cyclopes, giants, nereids, 
brownies, Jamie. It could then be 
shown that some of these spirits 
survive among the lower beings of 
the mythology of what the Germans 
call a cultur-volk, like the Greeks 
or Romans. It could also be proved 
that much of the narrative element 
in the classic epics is to be found 
in a popular or childish form in 
primitive fairy tales. The question 
would then come to be, Are the 
higher mythologies developed by 
artistic poets, out of the materials 
of a primitive race which remained 
untouched by culture; or are the 
lower spirits, and the more simple 
and puerile forms of narrative, de- 
gradations of the inventions of a 
cultivated class ? 

The latter is the common opinion, 
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but the writer believes that it can 
be proved that, wherever a Midhr- 
chen and a heroic legend on the 
same subject co-exist, the lower form 
is the older, and contains the more 
primitive elements. One thing is 
certain, that the Miéhrchen are not 
peculiar to the Aryan races, but are 
common to Samoyeds, Zulus, Be- 
chuanas, ‘Perusines.’ Are we to 
suppose, then, that in all Aryan 
nations there is a vast substratum 
of a lower race, on whom the Ary- 
ans supervene as a different kind 
of people? Or is the lower popu- 
lation only that part of the race 
which did not share in the advance 
of an intellectual aristocracy, of the 
same blood, but more favoured by 
circumstances? Tradition, which 
everywhere represents civilisation 
as introduced by foreigners, favours 
the latter view. Senor Vincente 
Lopez’ book on Les Races aryennes 
du Pérow (Paris, 1871) is an in- 
teresting contribution to the litera- 
ture of a subject which has scarcely 
received the attention it seems to 
deserve from comparative mytho- 
logists.! A. Lane. 


Here is a portion of the ‘Serpent-song’ referred to above :— 
Mist ’on selki seisosettu ? 
Hiien hili—seipahisti 
Mist & hintaé haalattyna ? 
Pahalaisen Palnukosta ; 
Mista suolet Solmittuna? 
Suolet surman Vyédllisesta. 
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VOLTAIRE.! 


THAT is the secret of the 

| fascination which Voltaire 
possesses for many minds, the latest 
symptom of which is Mr. Morley’s 
eloquent study? Thename of Vol- 
taire has for the last century and 
more been a compendious term of 
reproach, combining within itself 
everything that is most hateful to 
all well-regulated minds. To call 
a man a follower of Voltaire is to 
accuse him of beinga ribald and 
superficial scoffer, hating not only 
the orthodox dogmas, but whatever 
is pure and holy and elevating in 
all religion. Pious and benevolent 
minds who can see good in every- 
thing else, and trace the faint re- 
flections of Divine truth even in the 
most grovelling superstitions, can 
scarcely extend their toleration to 
this mortal enemy. God made all 
other men, they seem to think, but 
the Devil certainly made Voltaire. 
De Maistre asserted that to admire 
Voltaire was the sign of a corrupt 
heart, and that if anyone was 
drawn to his works, God did not 
love such a one. This bitter anti- 
pathy, intelligible and certainly 
pardonable amongst Christians, ex- 
tends, as Mr. Morley reminds us, 
even to those who have most com- 
pletely shaken off the beliefs which 
Voltaire assailed. Comte, the sys- 
tematist, naturally formed a low 
estimate of one who was content 
with a desultory and purely destruc- 
tive skirmishing, and who would 
certainly have been amongst the 
first to treat with contemptuous 
irreverence Comte’s ‘“ Catholicism 
without Christianity.” All persons 
of culture are inclined to turn 
with disgust from the man who 
utterly failed to recognise the beau- 
tiful and true elements of the an- 
cient beliefs which he assailed. 
Because the meaning had been 


evaporated till nothing was left 
but the mere dry bones of bar- 
ren formule, Voltaire assumed 
that the dry bones could never 


have had life breathed into them, 
or been worshipped by any but 
impostors 


conscious and their 
dupes. 

In short, theidol of the eighteenth 
century has in one way or other be- 
come the mere bugbear of this. To 
divines he is nothing but a grotesque 
figure, with horns and hoofs, set up 
as a mark for their artillery. Per- 
haps there is a kind of propriety in 
the Nemesis which has thus over- 
taken the arch scoffer. It is only 
fair, as the old woman of Berkeley 
observed, that he who has troubled 
the dead man’s grave should never 
have rest in his own. Yet we who 
reproach Voltaire for his incapa- 
city to appreciate extinct modes of 
thought, should not be guilty of a 
similar blindness in judging him- 
self, It is time, in short, for fair 
historical appreciation to take the 
place of the blind panegyrics of his 
admirers, and the blinder invectives 
of his enemies. Mr. Morley’s book 
is an admirable attempt to render 
him this service. It endeavours to 
give a rational account of the true 
nature of this portentous meteor, 
whose erratic and destructive course 
seemed like a Divine judgment or an 
emanation from Tartarus itself to 
contemporary observers. Mr. Morley 
has shaken off the old faith as com- 
pletely as Voltaire himself, or 
rather he is more thoroughly 
emancipated. For whilst Voltaire 
regarded Catholicism as a living 
enemy, to be combated with all the 
energies of his nature, Mr. Morley 
regards it, and indeed other forms 
of Christian belief, as interesting 
only in the same sense as Moham- 
medanism, though in a higher de- 


1 Voltaire. By John Morley. London, 1872. Chapman & Hall. 
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gree. He ean afford to recognise 
its merits with perfect frankness, 
because he is unable to regard it us 
possessing any serious claims upon 
the consideration of a reasonable 
being. Whatever may be the 
merits of this position, it is at least 
the only one from which it is pos- 
sible to form a satisfactory judg- 
ment of Voltaire. No one still 
involved in the combat can be suffi- 
ciently free from prejudice to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of the chief 
actors. Mr. Morley, as an intelli- 
gent spectator above, or, if we pre- 
fer to say so, outside the arena, can 
distribute praise or blame without 
the least fear that he is committing 
himself to any awkward conclu- 
sions. He frankly declares that 
Pascal appeals to deep instincts, to 
which Voltaire was altogether un- 
able to address himself, though he 
holds the particular dogmas to 
which Pascal professed adherence 
to be just as much exploded as the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 


He can applaud a good blow struck 
upon either side in perfect sincerity, 
as he might applaud the ingenious 


devices of an astrologer. It is in- 
teresting to observe the collisions 
by which truth was ultimately 
struck out; and those for whom it 
has been definitely settled can give 
due credit to each of the opposing 
bodies. 

Voltaire may be thus sufficiently 
rehabilitated without being sys- 
tematically whitewashed. Such a 
process is, perhaps, not quite so 
necessary as might be hastily in- 
ferred from the ordinary language 
of divines, or indeed of those free- 
thinkers who are rather anxious to 
repudiate a discreditable ally. For, 
to say the truth, much as Voltaire 
has been vilified, he has by no means 
fallen into such disrepute as the 
conventional mode of mentioning 
him might lead us to infer. -Every 
great name in literature is, after a 
time, consigned to a particular 
pigeon-hole ; and is ear-marked, as 
it were, by a generally accepted 
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epithet like the judicious Hooker 
or the quaint Fuller. In such 
catalogues we have all agreed to 
classify Voltaire as the arch scoffer, 
and even professed free-thinkers 
shrug their shoulders and talk with 
due abhorrence of his hideux sowrire. 
But there is an undercurrent of 
opinion which is often widely dif- 
ferent from that which finds its 
way into the decorous platitudes of 
sermons and leading articles. Vol- 
taire, in particular, has a very large 
sect of warm admirers, who are 
sometimes, it may be, half ashamed 
of their taste. Mr. Morley remarks 
upon the amazing number of com- 
plete editions of his works which 
have appeared, and the records of 
secondhand bookstalls would pro- 
bably show that even to the present 
day there is scarcely a writer of the 
same age who enjoys so persistent a 
popularity. It is sometimes asked 
what book we should select if we 
were condemned to retire to a desert 
island with one author for our sole 
companion. If the question were 
asked and answered publicly, the 
list would probably be limited. Set- 
ting aside sacred literature, almost 
every Englishman would, of course, 
think it his duty to choose Shake- 
speare, whilst a certain number of 
eccentric persons would pitch upon 
some other name intended to show 
the profundity of their intellects or 
the exquisiteness of their tastes. But 
if, to make a bold hypothesis, men 
should venture to say frankly what 
they really liked, we suspect that a 
very large number of votes would 
be given to Voltaire. He is not 
altogether a respectable taste to 
avow. He is frequently profane ; 
he is not seldom grossly indecent ; 
he makes little pretence to depth of 
speculation or extent of research ; 
and he never calls forth the highest 
moods of mind. Tenderness and 
reverential awe are unknown to 
him; he never touches the high 
instincts 


before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised ; 
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and, in short, he would not be 
edifying reading before church on 
a Sunday morning, or when we 
are sitting by the death-bed of a 
friend. But he has one merit which 
would be exceedingly valuable on 
a desert island—the merit of a total 
incapacity for ever boring his 
readers. Through all the volumi- 
nous works, the amount of which 
is only explicable as the product of 
the assiduous labours of a long 
life, he never nods. There is 
scarcely a page, except indeed in 
his comedies, which can fairly be 
called dull. One is fairly amazed 
by the unparalleled vitality which 
preserved a sickly frame through a 
career crowded by excitement, and 
has communicated itself to his 
writings. The story of his life 
would lead one to suppose that he 
could have found no leisure for 
serious literary effort ; his vast cor- 
respondence would suggest that he 
could have done nothing but write 
letters; and his books, with all 
their defects, that his life had been 
that of a German professor. That 
a man should even under such cir- 
cumstances have covered so much 
paper with matter good, bad, or 
indifferent is indeed intelligible. 
There are, we should imagine, a 
good many contributors to our 
‘ periodical literature, whose works 
if collected (which Heaven forbid !) 
would spread through a number of 
volumes capable of striking terror 
into the heart of the most deter- 
mined literary glutton. But after 
making all deductions for super- 
ficiality, we are amazed at the 
uniformly high level maintained by 
Voltaire’s writings. His letters, 
says Mr. Morley, are wittier ‘than 
any other letters inthe world. For 
lightness, swiftness, grace, spon- 
taneity, you can find no second to 
them, at however long an interval.’ 
They range over all manner of 
subjects, and are addressed to people 
of every rank, from kings, cardinals, 
marshals of France, bishops, and 
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philosophers, down to cavalry’ offi- 
cers, who wrote to him as they 
would now write to Bell’s Life, to 
settle a dispute about the correct- 
ness of a French phrase, or that 
excellent burgomaster who asked 
him in confidence ‘whether there 
is a God or not; whether, in case 
there be one, He takes any heed of 
us; whether matter is eternal; 
whether it can think; whether the 
soul is immortal ;’ and requested a 
reply by return of post; and yet 
his letters, wonderful as they are, 
are simply the product of the super- 
fluous energy which remained after 
the exertion of more serious labours. 
Vast as was the field covered by 
his literary activity, his work has 
everywhere the same distinctive 
marks. Everywhere we find the 
same brilliant style, of which it is im- 
possible by any skilful dissection to 
lay bare the secret. Everywhere his 
writing has that strange combina- 
tion which marks the highest 
quality of wit; it seems to be per- 
fectly easy, and yet is practically 
inimitable; we are always encoun- 
tering some turn of phrase which 
has all the claims of novelty and 
unexpectedness, and yet which 
seems to be merely a complete ex- 
pression of some truth round which 
we have been constantly bungling. 
‘ No writer,’ says Mr. Morley, ‘ever 
used so few words to produce such 
poignant effects.’ He has in a still 
higher degree in prose the art of 
which Pope was a master in verse 
—the art, that is, of coining pro- 
verbs out of truisms. He has that 
perfect mastery of his instrument 
which we admire in a thoroughly 
trained artisan. His hand is so 
firm, that a single unhesitating line 
from his pencil does at once and for 
ever what is imperfectly accom- 
plished by a dozen hesitating and 
inconsistent scrawls executed by 
inferior training. It is a quality 
which is apt to deceive the in- 
experienced by its air of perfect 
facility. As is remarked in the 
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Life of Frederick, ‘he is a con- 
summate artist in speech, our Vol- 
taire; that, if you take the word 
speech in its widest sense, and con- 
sider the much that can be spoken, 
and the infinitely more that cannot 
and should not, is Voltaire’s su- 
preme excellency among his fellow- 
creatures; never rivalled (to my 
poor judgment) anywhere before or 
since; not worth rivalling, if one 
knew it well.’ As to this last 
remark, opinions may perhaps 
differ. To some extent, indeed, it 
may be true that this marvellous 
power is gained at the expense of 
even higher qualities; his vision 
is distinct in proportion to its 
narrowness, and he has the same 
advantage over more ambitious 
writers which a _ painter who 
always aims at one effect pos- 
sesses over those who try to repro- 
duce the variety of nature. After 
all things are not quite so simple 
as they seemed to Voltaire; and 
his summary conclusions are often 


reached by an arbitrary exclusion 
of the most really important ele- 


ments of the question. But, when 
every deduction has been made, 
his power of producing infinite 
variations on the same basis, all 
equally bright, vivacious, and 
dazzling, remains inexplicable on 
any hypothesis but that of extra- 
ordinary acuteness and unwearied 
industry. Unremitting labour is 
at the bottom of this, as of all other 
great successes. ‘No German,’ 
says Mr. Morley, ‘could have 
worked more diligently at the facts, 
and... .if it is often necessary 
to condemn him for superficiality, 
the lack of depth never at any time 
proceeds from want of painstaking.’ 
Mr. Morley goes on to compare his 
laborious acquisition of English 
with the curious ignorance which 
Victor Hugo displays of the lan- 
guage of the country from which 
he has received twenty years of 
shelter. Voltaire in a few months 
learnt our language’ so well as to be 
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able to perform the singularly 
difficult feat of translating portions 
of Hudibras into good French verse. 
He never learnt, indeed, how to 
spell the name of the party which 
he describes as ‘ Wighs;’ but that 
is a piece of knowledge which we 
may fairly pronounce to be beyond 
the capacities of any Frenchman. 
The fiery soul which, instead of 
overpowering, preserved its fragile 
tenement of clay for eighty-four 
years, contracted a good many ugly 
stains during its passage through 
this world. Voltaire was not of the 
wood of which hero-worshippers 
find it easy to make their idols. 
Reticence,  self-restraint, and 
strength of the order which pro- 
duces calmness were qualities to 
which he had as little claim as the 
most fretful and passionate of his 
contemporaries. Like other men of 
the same temperament, he held his 
own by the arts which are natural 
to a weak man confronted by the 
insolence of arbitrary power. He 
was not above stock-jobbing of the 
most contemptible kind, as Mr. 
Carlyle has made known to all men 
in his Life of Frederick. He could 
lie with abundant volubility. He 
fretted and fumed more than was 
good for his character or constitu- 
tion, and threw himself into parox- 
ysms of fury in contests with un- 
worthy antagonists. He behaved, 
in short, as might be expected from 
a man who was at once morbidly 
sensitive and illimitably pugnacious, 
who freely used a weapon of un- 
rivalled keenness, and was protected 
by no armour of stolid indifference 
or lofty self-respect. Mr Morley, 
in accordance with the general 
plan of his work, touches lightly— 
perhaps rather too lightly—on the 
scandalous but amusing anecdotes 
to which these peculiarities gave rise 
and piquancy. We could perhaps 
have spared a few philosophical re- 
flections for some clearer indications 
of the strange personality of his 
hero. The critic is perhaps a little 
3B 
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too much afraid of lowering the 
dignity of his estimate of the Vol- 
tairian influence upon thought by 
dwelling on the comic episodes of 
Voltaire’s life; for certainly we 
cannot attribute his reticence to any 
desire to extenuate the truth. He 
is writing for free-thinkers, and is 
contemptuously reluctant to pander 
in any degree to the curiosity of 
scandal-hunters, However this may 
be, he does no more than justice 
to the great qualities which were 
naturally associated with Vol- 
taire’s innumerable pettinesses. He 
speaks with becoming enthusiasm 
of the implacable hatred to every 
form of persecution and tyranny ; 
of the genuine humanity which did 
not exhale itself in general aspira- 
tions for the good of mankind in 
the abstract, but prompted the most 
vigorous and sustained exertions on 
behalf of such concrete illustrations 
of crying injustice as Calas and 
Sirven; and of the ardent love of 
speculative truth, which was com- 
bined as strangely with a certain in- 
difference to truth in matters of 
practical life as we sometimes find 
the inverse qualities to be combined 
in the present day. On the whole, 
however, Voltaire is, of all very 
great men, about the last whom we 
should place, without reserve, on a 
pedestal to be the object of indis- 
criminating worship. We cannot 
now sympathise with the enthusi- 
astic persons whose idolatry seems 
to have been the proximate cause 
of his death, and most of whom 
probably saw reasons to repent of 
their evident enthusiasm before a 
dozen years had passed over their 
heads. No such questionable idol 
has been erected in any temple as 
the incarnation of the spirit of a 
coming millennium, and all that can 
be said is that even his antagonists 
should not glory too much over the 
revelation of his many faults; for 
these faults were in great measure 
the direct product of the corruption 
of the system which he overthrew. 
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When a spiritual or a temporal 
dynasty is upset by a vile anta- 
gonist it is because the dynasty is 
already rotten to the core. 

And this indeed is the problem 
presented to us by Voltaire’s career. 
Here is the great intellectual libe- 
rator of Europe; the man whose 
name is still invested with a vague 
terror to all adherents of reaction ; 
the first bold innovator who drew 
back the bolts and let in the deluge 
which has submerged so many an- 
cient landmarks. He is as far as 
possible from being a venerable or 
immaculate hero. He is even as 
far as possible from fairly appreci- 
ating the system which he assaults, 
and many of his arguments are, as 
all men now admit, mere shallow 
eavils indicative of his own defects 
in knowledge andcritical faculty ; far 
from being a great moral reformer, 
he is an almost avowed advocate of 
licentiousness; he has not the 
dimmest perception of the great re- 
volutionary maxim that nothing is 
destroyed until it is replaced, and, 
indeed, appears to have thought 
that all human opinions should be 
in a state of perpetual flux, and 
that intellectual anarchy should be 
stereotyped; and, finally, the whole 
energy of his mind is directed 
against those mere externals of re- 
ligion which a wise believer would 
scarcely think it worth his while to 
defend. Give up every text that 
Voltaire ridiculed, it may be said, 
and the vitai facts of Christianity 
would remain absolutely untouched. 
And yet Voltaire’s scoffing assaults, 
contemptible as they may seem in 
the eyes of the modern philosopher 
and divine, were not only regarded 
by himself and his contemporaries 
as engines of unprecedentedly de- 
structive power, but, to judge from 
thé results, they actually were so. 
Condemn his spiritual blindness if 
you will; look down upon his puny 
cavillings from the serenest heights 
of metaphysical speculation; expose 
his ignorance, his shallowness, his 
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prejudice, his immorality; but the 

at fact remains—V oltaire’s blows 
struck home. His instruments may 
have been base, but they did their 
work. If Voltaire did not ‘crush 
the infamous,’ he brought about a 
more tremendous catastrophe in the 
religious thoughts of mankind than 
has ever been in any similar degree 
the work of one man. Why did the 
most ignoble assailant of Christi- 
anity do it the most irremediable 
injury ? 

The answer is perhaps not far to 
seek; but it may be still instructive. 
Voltaire’s attack, as Mr. Morley has 
very ably shown, was simply an 
amplification of the line of argu- 
ment already made by the English 
deists. He says in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, and always with a wit 
and force to which none of his pre- 
decessors can make the slightest 
pretence, what Collins, and Tindal, 
and Bolingbroke had said before 
him. They are forgotten, and de- 
servedly forgotten ; nobody, Burke 
was able to say long ago, ever reads 
the works of the whole race who 
called themselves free-thinkers. And 
one reason is amply sufficient ; 
namely, that they are intolerably 
dull. From Bolingbroke, the most 
pretentious, pompous, and tiresome, 
down to poor Chubb, the humblest 
and most ignorant, they may fairly 
be left to the dust and the moths. 
But Voltaire, as Mr. Morley says, 
‘had drawn from the armoury of 
those dead and unread free-thinkers 
the weapons which he made sharp 
with the mockery of his own spirit ;’ 
and Voltaire was read by hundreds 
of thousands who never enquired 
where he had learnt his lesson. 
Some general causes might be sug- 
gested by philosophers for the fact 
that in the sphere of religion, as 
in the sphere of politics, English 
thmkers anticipated, and yet only 
gave a partial expression to, the 
ideas which, after passing through 
the minds of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
revealed their destructive powers 


on a far larger scale. But if we 
confine ourselves to individual in- 
fluences, we must admit that to 
Voltaire belongs the merit—or the 
demerit—of seeing clearly what a 
leverage might be obtained for the 
subversion of the old order. The 
English free-thinkers had contented 
themselves with hinting inciden- 
tally, and apologetically, and gene- 
rally, under more or less cover of 
affected respect for revelation, that 
there were certain absurdities scat- 
tered up and down the sacred lite- 
rature. They hinted obliquely that 
the Jews were not behaving in a 
due Christian spirit when they mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants of Canaan; 
and they indulged in a little mild 
satire as to the account of the fall 
taken in its literal acceptation, or 
the history of Balaam’s ass or 
Jonah’s whale. But they almost 
unanimously claimed, with what- 
ever sincerity, to beconsidered as ac- 
cepting the substance of the Catholic 
creed; and though the substance of 
the Voltairian argument was there, 
it was not pressed home or raised 
into special prominence. It was 
easy for theologians to give the ob- 
vious and accepted answers to the 
ordinary difficulties, and then to 
dwell upon the more general con- 
siderations as to the practical utility 
of Christianity, and the difficulty 
of believing what was supposed to 
be the only alternative to accepting 
the literal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures—that the whole story was a 
forgery. Voltaire, with infinite inge- 
nuity, with marvellous command of 
wit in all its forms, raised the ques- 
tion into such prominence, that to 
dismiss it with a contemptnous shrug 
of the shoulders became hencefor- 
wards impossible. ‘ This a Divine re- 
cord!’ he seems to say ; ‘every word 
of it absolutely true, and communi- 
cated to man by supernatural reve- 
lation! I will hold up every passage 
in it to ridicule; I will show that itis 
absurd from beginning to end. The 
very name of Jew shall be synony- 
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mous with everything that is at once 
absurd and detestable. You shall 
not be able to read a chapter in the 
Old Testament without having some 
shrewd insinuation or broad fact to 
upset your gravity or excite your 
indignation. When you prostrate 
yourselves in adoration in your Holy 
of Holies, I will be the Mephis- 
topheles to whisper at every mo- 
ment in your ear that you are bow- 
ing down before a contemptible idol.’ 
Take, by way of a comprehensive 
specimen of his method, the singular 
drama called Saul. The whole his- 
tory of David’s misdoings is brought 
before us in a few pages of ingenious 
and concentrated malice. David, 
in one scene, has just procured the 
murder of Uriah. Nathan enters 
and expounds the parable of the 
poor man’s sheep. ‘ Ah,’ exclaims 
David, ‘j'ai péché, j’ai péché, j'ai 
péché!’ ‘Bon,’ replies Nathan ; 
‘ puisque vous l’avouez, le Seigneur 
va transférer votre péché ; c’est bien 
assez qu’Absalom ait couché avec 


toutes vos femmes. Epousez la belle 
Bethsabée; un des fils que vous 
aurez d’elle regnera sur tout Israél : 
je le nommerai aimable et les enfans 
des femmes légitimes et honnétes 


seront massacrés.’ David is de- 
lighted, and exclaims, ‘ Qu’on donne 
a boire au prophéte! Réjouissons- 
nous, nous autres; allons, puisque 
tout va bien, je veux faire des chan- 
sons gaillardes; qu’on me donne 
ma harpe;’ and he proceeds to 
sing— 

‘Chers Hébreux, par le ciel envoyés, 
Dans le sang vous baignerez vos pieds ; 
Et vos chiens s’engraisseront 

Du sang qu’ils lécheront. 
Ayez soin, mes chers amis, 
De prendre tous les petits 
Encore 4 la mamelle; 
Vous écraserez leur cervelle 
Contre le mur de l’infidelle ; 
Et vos chiens s’engraisseront 
De ce sang qu’ils lécheront ;’ 
and, in spite of Bethsabeh’s re- 
monstrances (for she is a little scan- 


dalised at such a chanson gaillarde) 
he continues to dance exuberantly 
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and repeat his delectable chorus. 
Meanwhile David has ordered a 
census, and is rather astonished to 
find that he has1,570,coo men under 
arms. ‘The Empire of Babylon,’ he 
observes, ‘ would not have so many.’ 
*C’est la le miracle,’ observes Joab 
slily; and whilst they are discussing 
enters the Reverend Doctor Gag. 
The Doctor informs him that he has 
committed a great sin. ‘ What do 
you mean ?’ asks David. ‘ Y a-t-il 
une opération plus sage et plus 
utile que de savoir le nombre de ses 
sujets? Un berger n’est-il pas 
obligé de savoir le compte de ses 
moutons?’ ‘Tout cela est bel et 
bon,’ replies Gag, ‘mais Dieu vous 
donne a choisir de la famine, de la 
guerre, ou de la peste.’ David, at 
his wits’ ends, makes the ingenious 
reply, ‘Prophéte de malheur, je 
veux au moins que tu puisses étre 
puni de ta belle mission: j’aurai 
beau faire choix de Ja famine; vous 
autres prétres, vous faites toujours 
bonne chére ; si je prends la guerre, 
vous n’y allez pas; je choisis la 
peste; j’espére que tu l’auras et 
que tu créveras comme tu le mérites.’ 
‘Dieusoit béni !’ answers Gag, going 
out and ordering the plague; whilst 
Joab adds, in natural perplexity, ‘Je 
ne comprends rien de tout cela: 
comment! la peste pour avoir fait 
son compte ?’ 

The concluding scene contains 
David’s bequest of vengeance to 
Solomon ; and when the old king 
dies with these bloody directions 
still upon his lips, the standers-by 
exclaim enthusiastically, ‘ He was a 
man after God’s own heart !’ 

The quotation is at least as much 
as can decently be made; but, on a 
small scale, it illustrates the general 
method of Voltaire’s attack, and it 
is easy to say that it is utterly con- 
temptible. The greater the wit 
the more disgrace to its employer. 
Such ribaldry is only intelligible 
from the man who called Shake- 
speare a drunken savage; who said 
of Dante, ‘There are to be found 
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among us in the eighteenth century 

ple who force themselves to 
admire feats of imagination as 
stupidly extravagant and barbarous 
as this;’ who could see in the story 
of Joan of Arc nothing but an oppor- 
tunity for pouring out a torrent of 
revolting indecency; and in whose 
eyes all saints were hypocrites, and 
all heroes wholesale murderers. 
The critical power displayed is on 
a level with the taste. The whole 
theory of Saul is that an Oriental 
monarch is to be judged by the 
same principles which we should 
apply in the case of a modern 
ruler. Itis written in the character 
of an English chaplain who is 
aggrieved by a parallel between 
David and George II. <A man of 
less wit than Voltaire might have 
proved that if George ITI. had pro- 
cured the death of Wolfe in 
order that he might carry on an in- 
trigue with a Mrs. Wolfe; if he 
had danced through the Strand 
singing a ferocious song about 
killing the suckling babies of the 
French people; if the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had introduced an 
attack of small-pox in order to 
punish him for taking a census ; 
and if on his death-bed he had 
ordered George IIT. to cut off the 
heads of Chatham, Lord Anson, and 
the Duke of Newcastle, the King of 
England would not have been a 
model sovereign, nor the picture of 
the dealings of Providence very 
creditable to the religious beliefs of 
the period. Perhaps, indeed, Vol- 
taire’s assumption that the ancient 
Jews were to be judged by the same 
standard as his own contemporaries, 
was a step in advance of the ordi- 
nary orthodox doctrine that they 
were an entirely exceptional race, 
whom it was in some sense profane 
to consider as ordinary human 
beings at all. But no sufficient 
excuse can be made for his elimina- 
tion of all that is poetical and heroic 
in the ancient Jewish legends, and 
his consequent inference that David 


and all his mighty men were no 
better than Cartouche or Jonathan 
Wild. Admit a mixture of human 
error into the annals that have come 
down to us, and make allowances 
for the barbarism of a rude epoch, 
and we may be able to believe that, 
in spite of the many blots which 
Voltaire has succeeded in hitting, it 
is as possible as ever to regard the 
Hebrew history as the record of a 
vitally important period in the 
divine education of the race. His 
root and branch denunciations of 
the whole Jewish race areas foolish 
to the philosophical student as 
the absurdities of those systematic 
apologists, who hold themselves 
bound to justify every action re- 
corded without condemnation in the 
Bible, and to defend the massacre of 
Canaanites by arguments which 
would be equally valid in behalf of 
the Spanish atrocities in America, 
or of the French massacres of 
Albigenses and Huguenots. Regard 
the whole matter from the point of 
view of a dispassionate historian, 
and the supposed assault upon the 
essence of Christianity resolves 
itself into a superfluous demonstra- 
tion of facts which no reasonable 
believer is concerned to deny. 

The only form of belief against 
which the Voltairian argument is 
valid is that monstrous doctrine 
which is still maintained by a few 
ignorant divines, but which has 
long vanished from the minds of 
moderately instructed men—the 
doctrine, namely, that every word 
and syllable of the Bible was 
directly dictated by the Almighty, 
and is therefore infallibly true. 
That doctrine has so far ceased to 
be accepted that to most men it has 
become simply inconceivable that 
anybody should persuade himself 
that he holdsit. Along with it has 
disappeared the doctrine that the 
Jews possessed a monopoly of Divine 
truth; that upon an obscure tribe 
in Palestine rested the one bright 
spot of light in a world, of which 
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the enormously greater part was 
sunk in tenfold shades of utter 
darkness. We cannot bring our- 
selves by any effort of imagination 
to entertain the ghastly doubt 
which once perplexed men’s minds, 
as to whether the Almighty intended 
to torture everlastingly the vast 
majority of His creatures, and had 
conferred a chance of escape only 
upon an obscure tribe in a single 
corner of the globe. Those hideous 
phantoms have been long ago dis- 
sipated, never again to haunt the 
dreams of reasoning beings. If we 
are to assume that when Voltaire 
opened his assault they were still 
held with genuine conviction by his 
contemporaries, we may still blame 
the spirit of his attack and com- 
plain of its essential narrowness ; 
but it will be hard to deny that he 
rendered a signal service even to 
the religion which he hated. When 
Bishop Colenso brought forward his 
dry arithmetical proofs of the exist- 
ence of certain errors in the Old 
Testament, we were inclined to 
condemn him for burning daylight. 
Biblical literalism was as infirm as 
Pope and Pagan in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. The whole argument was an 
anachronism. But when the super- 
stition was still lively and flourish- 
ing, there was real work to be done 
by a giant-killer. Voltaire was so 
far justified in keeping up the 
liveliest possible fire of sarcasm that 
his fertile imagination suggested ; 
for in truth no more degrading 
tyranny ever imposed itself upon 
men’s minds in the guise of a reli- 
gious belief. Inthe old days before 
critical enquiry had developed 
itself, the dogmas of literal inspi- 
ration had been received with- 
out much questioning as natural 
corollaries from countries of a nobler 
order. When Chillingworth had 
proclaimed that the Bible was the 
religion of Protestants, the letter 
was merely the external envelope of 
acreed which gave expression to 
the strongest emotions of reverent 
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believers. Protestantism was still 
a living force, and no great stress 
was laid upon the literal truth of 
the letter, because it had scarcely 
occurred to anyone to doubt it. 
But by the time of Voltaire the life 
had departed. Christianity was for 
the most part rationalism thinly dis- 
guised, and the dogmas about the 
authority of the Scriptures, though 
only half believed, assumed new 
prominence, because they served as 
a convenient mask under which men 
concealed from themselves and 
others the true nature of their 
creed. They were a kind of super- 
ficial crust, under which the current 
of opinion stagnated and congealed. 
The great effort of the apologetic 
school was to persuade themselves, 
by a judicious system of evidence, 
that they could still cling to the old 
dogmas if they did not insist upon 
looking too close. By making a 
carefully guarded concession or two 
here and there with a great show of 
candour, by sliding dexterously over 
ticklish places, twisting texts a little 
in one direction and bending reason 
to meet them in another, it was 
possible to keep up a show of ad- 
herence to the orthodox code. Such 
a system of organised hypocrisy is 
not healthful for the human kind, 
and its natural result was that cold- 
ness and artificiality which strikes 
us so painfully in the history of the 
eighteenth century. We always feel 
that we are walking, as it were, 
upon thin ice, and that, but for the 
most cautious and dexterous balan- 
cings, there is a continual danger of 
a sudden crash and an incalculable 
catastrophe. Voltaire’s service— 
and it was a great one—was tho- 
roughly to pulverise this flimsy pre- 
tence. Allthe patchings and tinker- 
ings could not effectually keep out 
the steadily rising deluge; and Vol- 
taire, once and for ever, broke down 
the barriers and forced the defenders 
of Christianity to take a bolder line 
and attempt to plant their edifice on 
a firmer footing. We can still find 
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plenty of éxtant examples of the 
old system. The phantoms of all 
manner of obsolete modes of thought 
have a custom of rising from their 
graves and stalking abroad amongst 
men at this hour of the night. But 
so far as any genuine thought has 
been concerned, we may say that 
since the time of Voltaire the old 
methods of controversy have become 
impossible. The ancient fictitious 
line of defence has been found un- 
tenable at so many points, that the 
battle-ground has been completely 
shifted, and both sides have betaken 
themselves to issues of deeper 
moment. De Maistre, as Mr. Mor- 
ley reminds us, compared reason 
putting away revelation to a child 
beating its nurse. ‘The same 
figure, as he forcibly replies, 


‘would serve just as well to de- 
scribe the thanklessness of belief to 
the unbelief which has purged or 
exalted it.’ 

We might indeed wish that some 
better method had been adopted of 


bringing about this result. We 
might regret, for example, that a 
sound mode of historical criticism 
had not grown up in place of the 
old artificial pleading. Unluckily 
this is not the way in which man- 
kind improves. The human race is 
like a tribe advancing across a wil- 
derness, and persisting in trying 
every path that presents itself before 
it has been brought by a practical 
application of the method of ex- 
haustion to hit upon that which 
leads to the promised land. It was 
not till the incapacity of the old 
methods had been demonstrated by 
actual experience that men resigned 
themselves to the more slow but 
certain practice of systematic and 
impartial enquiry. Still more na- 
tural is the regret that Voltaire’s 
favourite weapon should have been 
the appeal to the sense of the ridicu- 
lous. Yet, before remarking on the 
grave defects which were connected 
with this peculiarity, it must be 
frankly allowed that he could not 
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have selected a more effectual 
weapon for his purpose. Apologists 
naturally condemn him for seizing 
upon trifling evils and treating them 
in an unworthy spirit. The specially 
irritating character of the contest 
was principally due to this feature 
of the assaults. Serious-minded men 
were inexpressibly annoyed at being 
called upon to defend what they 
regarded as the mere outposts of 
their system, and to defend them 
against a simple scoffer. Was Chris- 
tianity to be rejected because a 
brilliant satirist could make the 
whole world laugh at the story of 
Jonah’s whale? To this Voltaire- 
might perhaps reply that he did not 
choose his mode of assault in order- 
to please his enemies. If it was 
more disagreeable to them to be 
pricked with needles in sensitive- 
places than to have a blow aimed 
straight at their heart, that was pre- 
cisely the reason why he used the 
needles. A laugh, you say, is no 
argument: perhaps not; but it is a 
wonderfully good preparative for 
argument and populariser of the 
results of argument. When doc- 
trines are credible only because they 
have the prestige of long association 
with sacred feelings, ridicule dis- 
perses the delusive haze and enables 
us to appreciate their true propor- 
tions, Men have venerated this or 
that grotesque monstrosity because 
they have always approached it with: 
half-shut eyes and grovelling on 
their faces in the dust: a single 
hearty laugh will encourage them 
to stand erect and to learn the latest 
of lessons—that of seeing what lies 
before them. And if your holy re- 
ligion does really depend upon pre- 
servirg the credit of Jonah’s whale, 
upon justifying all the atrocities of 
the Jews, and believing that a census 
was punished by a plague, ridicule 
is not only an effective but an ap- 
propriate mode of argument. Even 


‘in the much-abused eighteenth cen- 


tury there was perhaps more genuine 
religious spirit than we are apt to 
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believe ; but certainly the system 
which assumed to be orthodox was 
of that pharisaical kind which could 
only be preserved by a tacit con- 
spiracy to look solemn, and which 
therefore invited ridicule as the most 
natural weapon against hypocrisy. 
It is wrong to ridicule mere trifles 
when they are felt to be trifles ; but 
when the substance has died out, 
and nothing but the trifles are left, 
it is perhaps the only available and 
certainly the most effectual method. 
In short, Voltaire’s use of sarcasm 
may be partly justified by the cha- 
racter of his antagonists. To over- 
throw a set of barren pedants in 
whose minds the letter had become 
everything, he chose the arguments 
which they felt most keenly and 
which were best calculated to appeal 
to the popular sentiment. Every 
dull divine could feel his blows, and 
the least intelligent of their dis- 
ciples could understand the result. 
The Voltairian attack amounted to 
telling the flock, in the most forcible 
way, that their shepherds were 
feeding them with the driest husks 
of obsolete thought ; and, unfortu- 
nately for the shepherds, it was 
pretty nearly true. 

We cannot follow Mr. Morley into 
his eloquent exposition of the mean- 
ness and retrograde tendencies of 
the system which Voltaire helped to 
explode. The ‘infamous’ which he 
laboured to crush meant persecution 
and bigotry, which had survived 
even the partial justification of real 
conviction of the truth of the dogmas 
defended. It was a hateful incubus 
on all thought, which required to be 
definitely cleared away before any 
genuine progress was possible. The 
work had to be done, and was done 
thoroughly. But if the assailant’s 


choice of weapons may be partly 
excused by the character of the 
opposition, they owe to the same 
cause their want of permanent value. 
We may admire the skill with 
which David is ridiculed in the 
passage quoted above, but, after all, 
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the keenest ridicule of David is not 
calculated to refresh the soul of man 


in all ages. Bitter lJampoons may 
upset an effete government, and a 
man of genius may take to the trade 
of lampooning for so laudable an 
object; but he must be content if, 
after a time, his lampoons are 
swept away on to the rubbish-heap 
where all such performances decay. 
Curious students and lovers of lite- 
rary art will rake them up at in- 
tervals and praise them as models 
of dexterous manipulation ; but they 
will not be cherished by the thought- 
ful and the feeling. Pascal con- 
tinues to express the deepest emo- 
tions of our nature, and his works 
have a strange sympathetic charm 
to men who entirely reject his 
solution of the everlasting pro- 
blem. When the logic becomes 
threadbare, the poetry survives. It 
would be simply prudish to say 
that Voltaire’s ingenious sneers 
against the Scriptures have ceased 
to amuse, for they still sparkle 
with irrepressible vivacity ; but it 
is true that they are at best amusing, 
as we have gradually drifted away 
from the point of view in which 
they have any serious significance. 
The ordinary mode of putting this 
sufficiently obvious truth is that 
Voltaire’s teaching has perished 
because it was purely negative. 
There is undoubtedly much truth 
in this criticism, which may be 
applied in a wider sense. Voltaire’s 
writings were negative, inasmuch 
as, even when he was right, he con- 
fined himself to attacking what was 
evil; but they were also negative 
because he very often attacked 
what was good. Heroism and vir- 
tue, when associated with Chris- 
tianity, became simply hateful to 
him. The whole of the Essai sur 
les Muses, though possessing merits 
as a first sketch at philosophical 
history, to which Mr. Morley has 
rendered ample justice, has been 
vitiated by this unfortunate pro- 
pensity. It is one continued effort 
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to show that the great civilising 
agency of medieval times was one 
mass of cheating and selfishness. 
** Onr religion,’ he says with a sneer, 
like one in Hume’s Essays, ‘ is un- 
questionably Divine, sinceseventeen 
centuries of imposture and imbe- 
cility have not destroyed it.’ The 
history of the Church is simply a 
collection of examples of knavery, 
gullibility, and bigotry. The Catho- 
lic ascetic is a madman; the great 
Catholic divines, philosophers, and 
kings merely so many fools, hypo- 
crites, and tyrants. But, in addi- 
tion to all this, even the virtues 
which Catholicism protected became 
odious in hiseyes. The most strik- 
ing example of this tendency is, of 
course, the outrageous poem La 
Pucelle. Mr. Morley, we cannot 


but think, is too lenient to Voltaire 
in declaring that he shows ‘no 
passion for flying to an indelicacy.’ 
We will not enquire as to the pre- 
cise strength of the word by which 
his love of indecency should be 


described ; but we confess that, 
though he is less brutal than Di- 
derot, and has not the depraved ap- 
petite for dirt characteristic of Swift, 
he is, in our opinion, anything but 
aman of cleanly imagination. Mr. 
Morley is on safer ground when he 
points out the peculiar state of mind 
which led the philosopher of the 
eighteenth century to look with ab- 
solute complacency upon licentious- 
ness. Even the patriotic heroism 
of Joan of Are was to him a merely 
barbarous virtue, and appears to 
have excited his downright dislike. 
He elaborately argues, for example, 
in the Philosophical Dictionary, that 
she is inferior in this respect to 
Margaret of Anjou and the Countess 
of Montfort. But her chastity was 
still more offensive in his eyes 
because continence was the virtue 
which the Church had taken under 
its special protection. He hates 
monks and nuns, as the soldiery 
embodied by the Popes to defend 
their ill-gotten power, and as at best 
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useless burdens upon the State. 
Though he does not openly avow 
the antisocial doctrines on the sub- 
ject of marriage which have be- 
come popular amongst enlightened 
ladies in England and America, the 
germ of their opinions is plainly 
visible in his writings. Here, for 
example, is a phrase which is at 
the service of the advocates of 
women’s rights, and which is cer- 
tainly more pointed than most of 
their literature. A lady is supposed 
to be claiming equal rights in the 
matter of divorce with her husband: 
‘Mon mari,’ she says, ‘réplique 
qu'il est mon supérieur et mon chef, 
qu’il est plus haut que moi de plus 
d’un pouce; qu'il est velu comme 
un ours; que par conséquent je lui 
dois tout et qu’il ne me doit rien.’ 
That is Mr. Mill’s argument on the 
‘subjection of women’ in a nut- 
shell. Throughout his writings, 
however, he shows a tendency which 
is certainly as abhorrent as possible 
to any teaching of Mr. Mill, and 
which reaching its culminating point 
in the Pucelle. It amounts almost 
to an open declaration of war against 
chastity. The society of his time 
was low enough in manners, but 
it required a singular corruption of 
sentiment before the theory could 
be adapted to the practice. The 
Church, so runs the apparent se- 
quent, advocated war, persecution, 
and chastity. War and persecu- 
tion are plainly hateful, and there- 
fore chastity must be hateful as 
well. ‘Such sophisms,’ says Mr. 
Morley, ‘though they are almost 
too flimsy to deserve the name, 
exemplify the danger of moral 
truth crumbling away with the false 
dogmas with which it had got mixed. 
A system must be rotten to the 
core, when even the virtues asso- 
ciated with it are involved in its 
ruin.’ 

And yet when we have con- 
demned Voltaire’s moral laxity, and 
the negative tendency of his argu- 
ments, we are conscious that we 
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have not quite done him justice. 
Voltaire’s work was mainly scep- 
tical, if by scepticism is meant 
simply the ceasing to believe in an 
accepted code of opinion; but no 
man was less inclined to scepticism 
in its proper sense, which is unfor- 
tunately a more common and in- 
sidious complaint; to the scepticism, 
namely, which implies an aban- 
donment by the mind of the hope 
of reaching truth, and a contented 
acquiescence in a general absence 
of conviction. Sceptics of this 
order are common enough, and a 
good many of them find it more 
convenient to call their scepticism 
faith. It comes to the same thing 
in the end, and is a good deal more 
respectable. Against that cowardly 
frame of mind, Voltaire’s vast ac- 
tivity was one continuous protest ; 
and it is, after all, no small credit to 
any man to have been foremost in 
his day in waking the spirit of 
frank and fearless enquiry, and the 
firm resolution to call things by 
their truenames. If indeed we ask 
what positive conclusions Voltaire 
reached himself, or commended 
to others, it is not easy to give 
a very definite reply. It would be 
easy enough to select from his 
voluminous works passages in which 
he professes a very passable kind of 
deism, and even of belief in im- 
mortality. Here, for example, is a 
phrase from Le Pour et le Contre, 
which is marked by apparent sin- 
cerity : 


Entends, Dieu que j’implore, entends du 
haut des cieux 
Une voix plaintive et sincére: 
Mon incrédulité ne doit pas te déplaire; 
Mon ceur est ouvert 4 tes yeux ; 
L'insensé te blasphéme et moi je te révére; 
Je ne suis pas chrétien, mais c'est pour 
t’aimer mieux, 


Voltaire but regards himself as the 
advocate of an elevated theism, to 
be obtained by purging Christianity 
of the gross elements engrafted upon 
it by human error. In the conclu- 
sion to the poem on the destruction 
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of Lisbon he concludes: with this 
arable, which may. represent a 
slightly different tone of sentiment : 


Un caliph autrefois, 4 son heure derniére, 

Au dieu qu'il adorait dit pour toute priére : 

‘Je t’apporte, O seul roi, seul étre illuminé, 

Tout ce que tu n’as pas dans ton immensité— 

Les défauts, les regrets, les maux et 
l’ignorance ;’ 

Mais il pouvait ajouter l’espérance. 


The hope, as Voltaire explains in a 
characteristic note, was not so clear 
as could be wished, and the Deity 
in whom he believed was apt to 
be hidden behind thick clouds of 
doubt. Though Voltaire can at 
times talk a theological language 
which could pass muster very well 
with Locke or with Paley, he never 
attained certainty, and was too can- 
did to assume it—an unsatisfactory 
state of mind, undoubtedly, and yet 
one which scarcely deserves our 
condemnation. What other state 


of mind, indeed, was possible? The 
old hypothesis by which people had 
explained to themselves the plan 


of the universe had become radi- 
cally untenable; of that which was 
to replace it, or, as we may rather 
say, which is at some future time to 
replace it, no more than the dim- 
mest perception was possible. What 
remained but to admit that our 
whole system of belief reduced it- 
self to a vague opinion that there 
was a benevolent and all-wise Ruler, 
though He had left us rather to 
guess at His existence than to 
have any definite knowledge of His 
nature? Some such vague creed 
was all that Voltaire reached, and, 
if men spoke frankly, it would 
perhaps be found to be not very 
far from the ordinary creed of 
cultivated classes at the present 
day. We have learnt. to be more 
reticent about such things, and to 
conceal our distrust of our own 
faith under a convenient mask of 
reverence. We are apt tacitly. to 
assume that these things. will not 
bear looking into too. closely, and 
scarcely understand the eager. cu- 
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riosity with which Voltaire con- 
tinued to enquire even after he 
had abandoned the hope of:a de- 
finite solution. According to Mr. 
Morley, he began by a more posi- 
tive deism, and gradually, as he 
became more alive to the various 
inconveniences of life on this planet, 
subsided into increasing depths of 
uncertainty. He changed from the 
second to the first reading of Pope’s 
line in the Essay on Man; the world, 
which had once been ‘a mighty 
maze, but not without a plan,’ be- 
came a mighty maze of walks with- 
outa plan. In his earlier days he 
wrote remarks on Pascal’s Pensées 
which, though not altogether ap- 
preciative, contain a good deal of 
truth, and which mainly amount to 
this: that Pascal would have taken 
a more cheerful view of things 
if his digestion had been in better 
order. In later life he approxi- 
mated toa view more nearly resem- 
bling Pascal’s, though of course the 
expression was curiously different. 


Candide was the result of this change; 
it is undoubtedly the most perfect 
specimen of Voltaire’s marvellous 
literary power, and the best gospel 
which he had to deliver to the 


world, A very queer gospel it is, 
and not at all fit to stand beside 
the documents on which that name 
was originally conferred. With all 
its indecencies, and its cynicism, 
there is yet something to be said for 
it. Voltaire was, of course, incapa- 
ble of the deep spiritual emotion 
which awes us in the pages of 
Pascal, and his moral is intended 
for the ordinary man of the world, 
not for the philosopher, the mystic, 
or the poet. But, comparing him 
with the writer who most nearly 
approaches him in many respects, 
we may say that Candide is a better 
lesson to mankind than Gulliver's 
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Travels. Swift and Voltaire were 
alike revolted by the wrongs 
and the miseries that flourish in 
the world; and it may be said, in 
passing, that the mere fact of being 
acutely sensitive to grievances which 
only affect. the mass of our fellow- 
creatures is something in a man’s 
favour. Swift retired to die like a 
‘poisoned rat in a hole,’ gnashing 
his teeth and befouling the world 
from which he had retreated. Vol- 
taire is equally perplexed by the 
spectacle of pain and injustice, but 
it drives him to a bolder if not a 
a more elevated conclusion. If he 
is unable to find relief in rapt con- 
templation of divine mysteries, he 
declines also to give up the game in 
disgust. It is amad world, but we 
must make the best of it; we had 
better laugh than weep, and rather 
fight against evils than sulk over 
them: let us ridicule fools and de- 
nounce tyrants, and keep our spirits 
up as well as maybe. Pascal says 
that he blames equally those who 
take the part of praising man, those 
who take the part of blaming him, 
and those who take the part of di- 
verting themselves. ‘Alas!’ replied 
Voltaire, if you had permitted the 
diverting, you would have lived 
longer.’ And though Voltaire’s 
own views became more gloomy, 
he stuck substantially to his prin- 
ciples. Let us laugh, though 
the laugh has become rather a 
bitter one, and use our powers of 
ridicule to diminish some of the 
overpowering mass of evil under 
which the world is groaning. When 
laughing becomes impossible, we 
must do such work as comes before 
us as cheerfully as may be. II faut 
eultiver notre jardin. That is his 
last word, and, if not the noblest 
conceivable, it is not altogether a 
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VOX VERIS. 


Hark! the Spring again 
From their bowers hidden 

All her tender train 
Blithsomely has bidden. 


‘Wake, O wake! for now at last 
Cruel Winter's reign is past.’ 


So her little babes the buds 
Rosy-red with innocent sleep 

From their cradles in the woods 
Pretty wonderers upward peep 
Through the unfathomed firmament, 
Now with earthward gaze intent 

Eager mark how far below 

Golden flowers and flowers of snow 

Gladden all the garden-row, 

Or like stars on quiet seas 

Daisies light the verdant leas ; 

Whilst the faithful robins sing, 

‘Cruel Winter turns to Spring.’ 


Then that Thorn—too fond for waiting— 
Leaf with blossom antedating— 


All his naked ebon branches 
With sweet snows abundant blanches. 
These therefore the breezy showers 
Sweep like far-seen avalanches 
Sudden from our Island Bowers, 
Nor let their silver magic stay 
To match the blossomed hawthorn-spray. 
Next in fragrant order meet, 
To the Season’s summons sweet, 
Violet, primrose, daffodilly, 
Cowslip, harebell, white wood-lily, 
All around by bank and field, 
Sweeping common, dell concealed 
Their soft charms to Zephyr yield. 
He forthwith—most false of Airs— 
With the bees his secret shares. 
Therefore these with sudden sheen 
Glancing golden o’er the green 
Deftly store from cup and bell 
Clear quintessent hydromel. 
Now on instant raptures bent, 
Of aught else improvident, 
All in robes of rainbow dye, 
Nature’s fool the butterfly 
Up and down in rash unthrift, 
To and fro with ceaseless shift, 
On, on, from flower to flower, for aye delights to drift. 
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See! the cautious Oak at last 
Owning angry Winter past 

Spreads his smiling leaves—in haste 
Lest the roving woodsman dread 
Haply holding him for dead, 

Plying horrid wound on wound 

With gleaming axe should bear him groaning to the ground. 

Then with emulous blossoms guy 
Snowy chestnut—snowy may 

Laugh by every woodland way, 
Then the blushing lilac kisses 

His laburnum’s golden tresses. 

And, while sheep-bells mingle sweet 
With the new-born lambkin’s bleat, 
Loud the pairing thrushes sing ; 
‘ Winter-time has turned to Spring.’ 


Now to Man that happy Voice 
Cries in turn ‘ Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Come, O come! for now at last 
Lo the Tyrant-King has passed. 
Fear no more his snows and frost, 
Reck not of his tempests rude, 
Winter o’er the seas has crossed, 
And his storms are all subdued.’ 


Hush, oh hush! for first she calls 
In a voice most full of pity, 
Soft and clear, 
‘Mourners dear, 
From the cold unlovely walls 
Of your cruel, cruel city 
Softly steal to me, and make your moan 
All alone; 
So shall your exceeding bitter grief 
Find a fond relief. 


‘Come also an open band 
Hand in hand 
From your winter durance dreary 
Whatsoever weak and weary 
Languish in the land! 
Press from out your sombre cities 
Sick and poor, 
For your cure 
I have sights and smells and ditties 
Manifold— 
Potent, oh! my friends, to please you, 
Or a happy while to ease you, 
Young and old, 
Of your pain. 


‘Come again, 
Fair and strong, 
Grave and thoughtless, join the throng.’ 





‘ Hasten here, 
Children dear— 
Haste, and with your shrill delight 
Fill the greenest of my glades; 
Whilst in gladdest giddiest flight 
Flying beams and flickering shades 
Sharing in your frolic mirth 
Go dancing dancing with yon o’er the daisied earth. 


‘Come anon, ye lovers true, 

With the falling of my dew, 
Come, and ‘past my faintly-figured hawthorn-row 
To and fro 

Turn with happy steps and slow; 
Till some soft-embowered retreat 
Tempt aside your willing feet ; 
There, whilst Love a friendly shade 
Weaves in your abashment’s aid, 
Trembling youth to timorous maid 
With emboldened lips confess 

All your bosom’s dear distress. 


‘Nor withhold, my allies three, 
Painter, Minstrel, Poet fond, 
Your sweet services from me. 


‘See! oh see! 
Artist true, 

At the wafture of my wand, 

Lake and wood and hill beyond, 
Purple, green, and blue, 

Morn’s first blush, 

Eve’s last flush, 

Laughingly 
Challenge you! 

Lightest, brightest, boldest Brush 
From the crowded city’s hum, 
Come! 

Come counterfeit with art complete 

All my changeful colours sweet. 


‘Next draw near, 
Minstrel dear— 
Come, O come! for Nature’s Choir 
This thine Art shall best inspire. 
Hark! O hark each voice repeat 
Passions pleading 
Feigned unheeding— 
Now in mutual rapture meet ; 
These—amidst a comrade chorus 
Clear, sonorous,— 
These shall be our happy singers; 
Whiles that hidden Harper sweet 
With his eager airy fingers 
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Tightly straining for his pleasure the long tresses of the pine, 
Sweeps them to those lovers’ voices in a melody divine. 
Whence now shall our viol-notes 
Lightly laugh or wildly wail? 
From your gay and grieving throats, 
Tuneful lark and nightingale ! 
Now for flageolet and flute 
Thrush and blackbird be not mute! 
Now for trump and clarion clear 
Low ye oxen, bell ye deer— 
Now with silver cymbal shocks 
Clash ye sudden echoing rocks! 
Nor cease, O sea, at vastest interval 
Sounding from deep to deep thine awful organ call. 


‘Last of all, delighted straying 
From thy fevered fellow-throng, 
Come, O Poet, pensive weighing 
Words of song— 
Come! my landscape fresh and fair, 
Choir enchanting, perfumed air 
All their essences most rare 
Thee shall lend— 
Aye and so divinely blend 
With thy fancy’s loving theme, 
That when thou art dead and laid 
In the quiet Churchyard shade, 
O’er that gently flowing stream— 
Through the winter evenings. dark 
Village youth and village maid, 
With the friendly woodfire’s aid, 
May hark the lark or mountain brook 
Singing from thy faithful book— 
May see with half-closed musing eyes 
My waving woods, my shifting skies, 
And almost feel upon thair brow 
My zephyr breathe as soft as now.’ 
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THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 


By Joun Piacort, Joun., 


ISCOVERIES of rare books 
and historical MSS. like those 

at Lamport Hall, Northants, in 
1867, the seat of Sir Charles Isham, 
Baronet,' and in the following year 
at Crowcombe Court, Somerset, the 
seat of abranch of the ancient family 
of Carew,? showed the desirableness 
of a Commission to make enquiry as 
to the places in which MSS. and 
papers of general public interest 
are deposited. Such a Commission 
was appointed in 1869 ; in 1870 the 
First Report was issued, in 1871 the 
Second; and in the following paper 
we propose giving an account of 
some of the most interesting docu- 
ments brought to light. The First 


Report was so successful that three 
editions, or 1625 copies, have been 
disposed of, showing the interest 
taken by the general public in the 


matter. 

One hundred and eighty persons 
and heads of institutions expressed 
their willingness either to co-operate 
with the Commissioners, or re- 
quested their aid in making known 
the contents of their collections ; 
and the result was that a number of 
papers of great utility in the illus- 
tration of history, constitutional law, 
science, and general literature, have 
been brought to light. The Com- 
missioners in their First Report state 
that as faras their enquiries have 
extended, very important and valu- 
able materials have been discovered, 
illustrating some of the least known 
periods of the history of Great 


F.S.A. 


Britain, from the Saxon era down to 
the end of the seventeenth century. 
They hope that, with enlarged 
powers of compiling and publishing 
calendars of the more important 
papers that may be brought before 
them, they will be able to render a 
most essential service to the histori- 
cal student, not only in this country, 
but throughout the civilised world. 
We now turn to their First Report. 
A vaiuable collection, almost un- 
known, was brought under the 
notice of the Commissioners. They 
were found in the House of Lords, 
but are not referred to in any 
printed Report of the contents of 
their lordships’ muniment rooms. 
They were brought to light by the 
late Mr. John Bruce, who was 
engaged in an historical enquiry. 
A portion of these (29,507) have 
been examined and arranged, and 
the Commissioners hope that the 
remainder will be treated in the 
same manner. Many ef the papers 
found illustrate the Journals of the 
House of Lords, or rather are the 
original documents to which con- 
stant reference is made in those 
time-honoured registers. No copy 
of a document was ever received by 
the Lords in evidence, and even the 
House of Commons sent the origi- 
nals, retaining copies for them- 
selves. Some important letters 
from Charles I. to his queen were 
found among these, and were the 
identical ones taken in his cabinet 
at Naseby, portions of which (detri- 


1 Here, in a lumber-room, a hitherto unknown edition of Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis, dated 1599, was found bound up with a copy of The Passionate Pilgrim of the 


same date, only one other copy of which was previously known. 


We refer our readers 


to Mr. Edmond’s account of the discovery in the Gentleman's Magazine, II. 1867, p. 


608; and I. 1868, p. 217. 


2 Report of the Council of the Camden Society, 1868. 
examined the 120 volumes of MSS. forming this important collection. 


The Director of this Society 
They were 


carefully preserved in a recess converted into a closet, and had not been inspected by any 
competent person within the memory of any one living. 
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mental to him) were published by 
the Parliament. The Commissioners 
print several letters which were not 
noticed by the Parliament at all. 
Here was found also the original 
letter, wholly in the handwriting of 
Charles I., addressed to the House 
of Lords, May 11, 1641, recommend. 
ing that the Earl of Strafford should 
be imprisoned for life rather than be 
executed, ‘although he, the king, 
had satisfied the justice of the 
kingdom by the passing of the Bill 
of Attainder against the earl.’ 
The Peers offered to return the 
letter, but he replied: ‘ My Lords, 
what I have written to you I shall 
be content it be registered by you 
in your House. In it you see my 
mind. I know you will use it to 
my honour.’ The original petition 
was found of Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his own handwriting, 
while a prisoner in the Tower. 
He had been required to give the 
presentation of St. Leonard’s, Fos- 
ter Lane, to a Mr. George Smith, 
and he requests them to allow Mr. 
Smith to come, that he may examine 
respecting his fitness. The Com- 
missioners note the discovery of a 
document of great national impor- 
tance, viz. the original manuscript 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which was annexed to the Statute 
13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4. The Par- 
liamentary Commissioners, in 1645, 
issued an order abolishing the Book 
ef Common Prayer, and Charles IL., 
upon his restoration, took the 
earliest opportunity to re-establish 
the worship sanctioned by the Acts 
of Uniformity of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth. In March 1661, he 
appointed certain Commissioners 
to revise the Book of Common 
Prayer, and make such alterations 
as they thought fit. This altered 
copy was ordered to be appended to 
the Act, and so remained till the 
beginning of this century, when a 
clergyman, who was permitted to 
consult it, severed it from the 
original roll. With it was found a 
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volume, printed in 1636, containing 
about 600 MS. alterations, as well 
as some new forms of prayer. The 
Commissioners hope that the Books 
of Common Prayer attached to the 
Act of Uniformity of King Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth may yet be dis- 
covered among the buried treasures 
of the House of Lords. 

The Duke of Rutland’s collection 
at Belvoir Castle contains 4,000 
deeds of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
largely used in Nichols’s History 
of Lewestershire. There are also a 
number of household books of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. Among the MS. volumes 
is a fine Psalter of the twelfth 
century on vellum, adorned with 
illuminations. This is a magnificent 
work of English art. 

The Hatton collection was con- 
tained in thirteen chests, full of 
documents of inestimable value, in 
chaotic confusion. These have all 
been carefully arranged. Among 
the early deeds may be mentioned 
one of R., Earl of Warwick, 
(1123-53); another by Arnoul, 
Bishop of Lisieux (1141-82); 
Empress Matilda (1167); Edmund, 
son of Henry III. (1186); and a 
number of papal bulls. A careful 
list of the autograph letters will be 
found in the Report. One portfolio 
contains letters of Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles II., William III., Queen 
Anne, Pedro II. King of Portugal, 
Catherine Queen of Portugal, &c. 

Lord Mostyn’s collection contains 
a number of News Letters and 
private letters, chiefly from 1673 to 
1692, of a highly interesting cha- 
racter; the News Letters are un- 
signed. The parliamentary news 
seems to have been obtained 
through the Clerks of Parliament, 
and it appears from one of the 
papers in the present collection that 
a number of coffee-house keepers 
were summoned before the House 
of Commons, and the Clerk of the 
House was forbidden to furnish 
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copies of the Minutes to be read at 
the coffee-houses. . These. News 
Letters are full of Court and City 
gossip, accounts of duels, murders, 
&e. We have notices of Nell 
Gwynne, of the Popish Plot,’ of 
Titus Oates standing in the pillory 
at Tyburn, of the great fire in the 
Temple (1678) when Mr. Ashmole’s 
collection of curiosities was con- 
sumed. A private letter gives a 
long account of the trial of College, 
the Protestant joiner; mentions 
King Charles’s visit to Newmarket ; 
the custom of bonfires, and burn- 
ing the Pope on the anniversary 
in November of Queen Elizabeth’s 
coronation ; proceedingsin the Court 
of Chivalry; the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, son of James II., and the 
fee of 500 guineas to the midwife, 
&e. 

Lord Herries, of Everingham 
Park, possesses a cartulary of the 
monastery of S. Nicholas of Drax; 
a large collection of the original 
charters of the same house from 
1089; fine Bible of the thirteenth 
century; a quarto volume on vellum, 
written in the fourteenth century, 
containing the French poem by 
William de Wygetone called the 
‘Manuel des Pechés;’ a magnifi- 
cent antiphonarium of the fifteenth 
century on vellum, written for the 
use of the Metropolitan Church of 
York. The collection contains a 
number of devotional and liturgical 
MSS. of the fifteenth century, and 
a large collection of family corre- 
spondence of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Shrewsbury papers consist 
of a number of charters, from 
Edward I. to Edward IV., throwing 
a good deal of light on the early 
topographical history of England, 
and the papers of Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
K.G., Deputy-Governor of Calais, 
under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
Two of the latter refer directly to 
Perkyn Warbeck. There are origi- 
nal documents of Elizabeth of York, 
Catherino of Aragon, and Prince 
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Henry (afterwards Henry VIII), 
Charles II. and James IT., and three 
letters in.the writing of ‘ Thomas 
Wolcy.’ There is a deed of ac. 
quittance between King Henry VII. 
and Richard Gardyner, Alderman 
of London, on the return of ‘a salte 
of golde with a cover stonding 
upon a morene garnyshed with 
perles and precious stones.’ This 
piece of plate had been pledged by 
King Richard to Gardyner for 
661. 138. 4d. 

Among the papers at Montacute 
House, Somersetshire, are interest- 
ing letters &c. of the.sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Letters of Sir 
Walter Raleigh are rare; there is 
one here addressed by him to Sir 
Edward Phelipps, Master of the 
Rolls, beseeching him ‘ to give some 
end to the unchristian sute which 
Sanderson hath against me,’ &. 
Mr. Horwood, who examined this 
collection, found that one bundle 
labelled Law Papers consisted of 
original Council letters and depo- 
sitions of witnesses and other valu. 
able documents relating to the 
Gunpowder Plot. These must have 
been at Montacute ever since the 
year 1612. 

The library of John Tollemache, 
Esq., of Helmingham Hall, Suffolk, 
contains some rare MSS.; among 
them the splendid Anglo-Saxon 
volume, King Alfred’s translation 
of Qrosius; Trevisa’s translation 
into English of Bartholomew de 
Glanville’s work De proprictatibus 
rerum, a fine illuminated MS. 
on vellum; the only MS. known 
of Sir Gennerides, a long romance 
in English verse; several volumes 
containing materials for the History 
of England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; early MSS. 
containing the statutes to the end of 
Edward I. and statutes in French 
to 9 Henry VI.; and Divinity is 
represented by » several splendid 
MSS. of the Bible, and some of the 
Fathers and other works; six or 
seven volumes of the Fathers are of 
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the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and some of them came from the 
Monastery of St. Osyth, in Essex. 
Most of the collections were formed 
by Lionel Tollemache, temp. James 
I. Mr. Horwood noted a letter 
of Charles II., to a lady, while 
an exile in Paris: ‘It is,’ he says, 
‘perfect in composition and stately 
grace.’ 

The Duke of Manchester’s col- 
lection at Kimbolton Castle contains 
letters of Charles I., William III., So- 
phia, Electress of Hanover, George 
her son (afterwards George I.), the 
great Marlborough, Prior, Addison, 
Charles James Fox, and Horace 
Walpole’s to George Montague, 226 
innumber. At Blickling Hall, Nor- 
folk, the seat of the Marquis of 
Lothian, are some fine MSS. on 
vellum ; a folio Psalter on vellum, 
written in Lombardic characters, 
with Anglo-Saxon glosses over 
many of the words; a volume of 
Anglo-Saxon Homilies of the tenth 
century; a number of copies of 
letters to Mr. Grenville, Lord Hali- 
fax, and the Earl of Sandwich, 
from John, second Earl of Bucking- 
ham, while ambassador to the 
Court of St. Petersburg, giving 
great insight to the Court of 
Catherine II., its political and 
social intrigues. At Crome Court, 
Worcestershire, the official papers 
of Sir Thomas Coventry, after- 
wards Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal from 1626 to 
1639, are preserved. The Earl of 
Macclesfield’s papers contain George 
Stepney’s correspondence, 1694 to 
1707, relating to the negotiations in 
which Stepney was employed during 
this bustling period, to the move- 
ments of the allied armies, the 
Electors of Germany, &c. Earl St. 
Germans, of Port Eliot, Cornwall, 
has letters of Gibbon the historian 
to the first Lord Eliot, which throw 
a good deal of light on his parlia- 
mentary career, The Earl of Zet- 
land’s collection contains docu- 
ments relating to the rebellion of 
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1745. The papers at Tabley House, 
Cheshire, consist of a vast amount 
of matter collected by Sir Peter 
Leycester (an ancestor of Lord de 
Tabley), on the history of Cheshire 
and of his own family. Sir J. 8. 
Trelawny’s collection at Trelawne, 
Cornwall, contains a great number 
of ancient deeds and rolls relating 
to lands in Cornwall and elsewhere ; 
also hundreds of letters to and by 
Bishop Trelawny (one of the seven 
imprisoned bishops); and Mr. 
Almack’s is rich in early deeds 
relating to Norfolk, Suffolk, Che- 
shire, and Lancashire, and has some 
important historical letters. 

Mr. H. T. Riley visited Cam- 
bridge, and examined the muni- 
ments and papers in several of the 
colleges there. We note some of 
the most interesting items in his 
Report. Corpus Christi College :— 
A number of parchment Bede and 
other rolls, containing curious infor- 
mation relating to the Guild of St. 
Mary, at Cambridge. The account 
books of this guild are very inte- 
resting, and begin in 1349. Mr. 
Riley gives items from these. The 
ancient deeds in the possession 
of the college are very numerous. 
One document bears reference to 
the insurrection headed in London 
by Wat Tyler, and at Cambridge 
by Edward Lyster, the mayor, and 
James de Grancetre. Of about the 
date 1381 there is a supplication 
addressed to the King in French, 
setting forth that a great part of 
the houses belonging to the College 
in Cambridge had been burnt, and 
their muniments carried away. In 
a description of books. belonging to 
the College in 1400 there is this 
item: ‘The seventh book is a 
Bible, which Master John Kynne, 
Master of the College, bought at 
Northamptone, at the time (1380) 
when the Parliament was there, for 
the purpose of reading therefrom in 
hall at the time of dinner; and 
there is a red line at the beginning, 
above the text, containing these 
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words of the Epistle of Jeronymus 
to Paulinus, the Presbyter, &c.’ 
The descriptions of the vestments, 
cups, relics, and jewels of the 
college, are full of valuable and 
curious items. The horn thus de- 
scribed is still in the possession of 
the college: ‘ Also a great horn in 
English called bugel, with feet silver 
gilt, and the head of an emperor at 
the end silver gilt, having also a 
silver cover, at the top of which 
are four acorns silver gilt.’ This 
horn was given to the Guild of 
Corpus Christi by John Goldcorn, 
one of its aldermen in the four- 
teenth century. 

King’s College.—In this collection 
are several volumes of interesting 
original letters, chiefly of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and a number of college accounts, 
containing curious items. Another 
volume contains an account of the 
expenditure on continuing the build- 
ing of the College Chapel in 23 and 
24 Henry VII. This has been over- 
looked in the printed History of the 
Chapel. 

Pembroke College—Here are a 
number of interesting deeds relat- 
ing to the foundress, Mary de St. 
Paul, Countess of Pembroke, papal 
bulls, royal licenses, &c. There is 
a ‘ Book of Emptions’ of the house- 
hold of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
from 18 Henry VIII. to 19 Henry 
VIIL, of considerable value and 
much interest. It came to the col- 
lege probably through its connection 
with Framlingham, Suffolk. The 
inventories of plate and ornaments 
(1488) in the Great Register are 
curious. Mr. Riley, in his Report, 
gives extracts from these. Another 
volume contains copies of between 
700 and 800 charters and deeds, 
mostly executed by English sove- 
reigns (King John more especially), 
between Edgar and the later Saxon 
Kings and the end of the reign of 
Edward I. 

St. John’s College is rich in early 
deeds connected with the monasteries 
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of Lillechurche (Kent), Ospringe 
(Kent), and Bromehall (Berks), 
the lands of which were granted as 
an endowment tothe college. Among 
these is the original grant of King 
John, in the third year of his reign, 
of the manor of Lillechurche to the 
‘Abbey of S. Mary of S‘. Sulpice, 
and the Prioress and Nuns, &c. ;’ 
also a bull of Alexander IIL. sanc- 
tioning the foundation of the priory, 
and a bull of Pope Martin V. (1520). 
sanctioning the appropriation of the 
houses of Lillechurche and Brome- 
hall to the foundation of St. John’s 
College. There is also a Mortuary 
Roll, perhaps the largest known, in 
favour of Ampelissa, a deceased 
prioress of Lillechurche (temp. Ed- 
ward I.), 50 or 60 feet long; it is 
signed by about 363 religious houses 
in England, setting forth that the 
deceased shall have the benefit of 
their respective suffrages from that 
period. It is of great value as 
showing the current style of writ- 
ing in each religious house at the 
close of the thirteenth century, A 
brief from William, Bishop of Sa- 
bina (1247), solicits the alms of 
the faithful in favour of the Hospi- 
tal of St. John the Evangelist at 
Cambridge, which was unable from 
want of means to take in all the 
sick poor resorting thereto. All 
givers were to have forty days’ 
remission from penance. Several 
books contain accounts of expenses, 
furniture, &c., of Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
and foundress of the college, full of 
items of the most interesting cha- 
racter. One of these sets forth the 
contents of her wardrobe at Hat- 
field (temp. Henry VIII.) ; another 
is an inventory of all the furniture 
at Hatfield. The inventory of her 
‘chapel stuff’ at Coleweston is very 
curious. There is a paper volume 
also, containing a detailed statement 
of the accounts of the executors of 
Lady Margaret to 1511, a document 
of considerable interest. 


Queens’ College, the Registry of 
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the University, and St. Peter's 
College, contain account books and 
papers of great interest. In the 
Registry are original letters, of high 
historical value, of the times of 
Elizabeth and James. Mr. Riley 
prints an interesting Computus or 
Bursar'’s Roll of St. Peter’s College, 
1388-9, which throws great light 
upon the requirements and usages 
of scholastic life at that period. 

Trinity College possesses, besides 
fine charters, Bursars’ Books, con- 
taining curious entries. Turf was 
the principal fuel, and ‘ Ely turfs’ 
were considered the best, as being 
cut of the largest sizes. In 1337 
the first clothing for the scholars 
seems to have been found by the 
Prior of St. Neot’s: ‘ Be it remem- 
bered that the Master received from 
the Prior of St. Neot’s, for the robes 
and furs of 35 scholars for the 11th 
year, 411. 7s. 2d.’ Knives and wine 
are frequently entered as being 
given as presents for gaining the 
good will of the great and their 
dependants in those days. In 1342 
the Bursar expended 18*, 24. ‘for 
knives and pencases and inkhorns 
given to our friends at Court.’ Mr. 
Riley says that from the number 
of sollars, solers, or sun-chambers 
(fitted with bay. windows probably) 
King’s Hall was commonly known 
in Cambridge (at least during the 
fourteenth century) as ‘Sollar’s 
Hall;’ and that this is the long- 
sought college which Chaucer men- 
tions in the Reve’s Tale, as ‘ Solere’s 
Hall,’ and of which he is supposed 
to have been a member. 

The documents and papers at 
Westminster Abbey are of great 
value and interest. Mr. Burtt has 
for some time been engaged in 
arranging and examining them, 
and it is hoped that some may be 
printed. We note one or two cu- 
rious items:—Letter of Maud de 
Clare, Countess of Gloucester and 
Hertford, to the Prior and Convent 
of Westminster, hoping they will 
not take in ill part the long stay 
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which the friar Dan Henry is mak- 
ing with her. To let him leave her 
with the relic which they had al- 
lowed her to have for so long before 
she was better than at present 
would be a great discomfort to her. 
Inventory of the jewels and precious 
stones belonging to the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, and others 
belonging to the Monastery of 
Westminster, taken away and bor- 
rowed by the king for the purpose 
of raising money thereon, and pro- 
mised to be returned within a year 
from Michaelmas (51 Henry III.). 
A list of precious stones, apparently 
supplied by Roger, a goldsmith of 
Westminster, for a golden image 
(temp. Edward I.). Grant by King 
Richard II. to the Abbot, &. of 
Westminster, of a certain ring with 
a precious ruby inserted therein, 
for the shrine of the Confessor, with 
the condition that he might use the 
said ring when in England; but 
that it was to be placed on the 
shrine when the king went abroad, 
and to be used for the coronation 
of the king’s successors. 

In the collection of the Dean and’ 
Chapter of York is the Oath Book, 
or Text of the Gospels in Latin, a. 
quarto volume written on vellum 
at a date prior to the Norman Con- 
quest, on which the Canons of the 
Cathedral made oath from early 
times. This exquisitely written 
volume, Mr. Riley says, is of ines- 
timable value. It has additions 
to it as to relics in the thirteenth 
century, a list of relics in the 
church of Sherburn, in Saxon, being 
added. There are also measures 
of land in Saxon, and part of a 
homily of Wulstan in the same 
language. 

From Dr. Stuart’s Reports on the 
collections in Scotland we find that 
valuable materials for history remain 
comparatively unnoticed. The Duke 
of Hamilton's collection at Hamilton 
Palace contains historical papers 
of great value. .Among them are 
twelve volumes of original letters 
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and State Papers on affairs betwixt 
Scotland and England in the time 
of James V. and his daughter, 
Queen Mary. They probably be- 
longed to the English Privy Council, 
then established at York. The 
documents at Gordon Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Richmond, con- 
sist of a valuable series of the 
charters of the numerous lands and 
baronies of which the family became 
possessed, and a most imposing col- 
lection of bonds of manrent friend- 
ship, and alliance, by the leading 
families of the north of Scotland, 
from 1444 to 1670, testifying, as 
Dr. Stuart observes, the enormous 
following which could be relied on 
by the head of the Gordons. There 
is also a collection of letters of con- 
siderable political importance ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Richmond 
by different correspondents in 1744, 
1745, and 1746. The Earl of Dal- 
housie, at Brechin Castle, has a fine 
manuscript of Fordun’s Chronicle, 
with Bower's continuation, which 
Dr. Stuart says it would be very 
desirable to collate with the MSS. 
used by Hearne and with those in 
the Libraries of the Advocates and 
the University of Edinburgh, and 
in the British Museum. This fine 
copy is distinguished from others 
by illuminated initial letters. It is 
of the date circa 1480.' The late 
Bishop Kyle’s MSS. at Buckie con- 
tain seventy-two original letters of 
Queen Mary of Scotland, addressed 
for the most part to James Beaton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and an im- 
mense collection of letters and 
papers connected with the eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland from 
1597. A MS. History of the Scottish 
College at Paris, in the library of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, contains one of the earliest 
and most authentic portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots, executed circa 1565, 
in Indian ink. In the library of 
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the University of Edinburgh is the 
Protest by the nobles of Bohemia 
and Moravia, addressed to the 
Council of Constance on September 
2, 1415, in reference to. the burning 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 
This is authenticated by one hun- 
dred signatures and as many seals, 
and was bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity in 1657 by Dr. William 
Guild, of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
There are a number of important 
Scottish State Papers in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

We now turn to the Second Re- 
port, which equals, if not exceeds, 
the first in interest and importance, 
and will first examine the collec- 
tions to note the monastic treasures 
contained in them. Among the 
MSS. of the Right Hon. Countess 
Cowper, at Wrest Park, Beds, is 
a fine folio fourteenth-century Car- 
tulary of Croyland Abbey, made ori- 
ginally in the reign of Edward III. ; 
a register or breviary of the char- 
ters granted to the Abbey of 
St. John Baptist, Colchester (thir- 
teenth century), and the Leger Book 
of the same abbey (fifteenth cen- 
tury). A number of charters and 
ancient documents from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, connected 
with the Monastery of Tywardreth, 
Cornwall, are in Lord Arundell of 
Wardour’s collection. Lord Leigh 
has a very valuable Leger Book of 
the Monastery of Stoneley-in-Arden 
(fourteenth century), compiled by 
Thomas Pype (or Thomas de Wes- 
ton), the eighteenth abbot. The 
charter chests of the family of 
Neville, of Holt, Leicester, contain 
twenty ancient grants to the Mon- 
astery of Bradeley. A pedigree of 
the Carringtons of the North shows 
that Sir John Carrington (a par- 
tisan of Richard IT.), fearing Henry 
IV., fled abroad, and assumed the 
name of Smyth. After some time he 
returned and made himself known 


' Mr. W. F. Skene is preparing an essay upon the various copies of Fordun which 
have come under his observation. 
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to the abbot of St. Osyth, in Essex, 
and lived with him there. 

Of books, Colonel Carew’s (of 
Crowcombe Court) MS. copy of the 
Evangelia according to St. Jerome, 
a splendid manuscript of the tenth 
century, is especially deserving of 
notice. Mr. T. Duffus Hardy gives 
a careful analysis of its contents. 
Lady Cowper has a fine folio 
volume of Higden’s Polycronicon, in 
Latin (given by John Clyate to 
Windsor Herald, who bequeathed 
it to J. Wrythes, Garter King-at- 
Arms), and a fifteenth century folio 
volume, containing an English me- 
trical version of the Questions of 
Sydrac. Besides a fifteenth century 
Tretyse of the Seven Poyntes of Trewe 
Love, Mr. Ormsby Gore has a letter 
book of Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, containing copies of letters 
‘by and to different Popes to and by 
various Kings of England and other 
countries,’ of great interest. This 
volume has been entrusted to Mr. 
Horwood for careful examination. 

A ietter written by William de 
Wykeham is kept in the Warden’s 
Lodge, New College, Oxford. It is 
the only specimen of the handwrit- 
ing of the illustrious man (except 
his signature) existing, and is sup- 
posed to refer to the ransom of the 
Duke of Bourbon, who had been 
taken prisoner at the battle of 
Poitiers in 1356. It begins: ‘Tres 
chier Sire—Veuilliez savoir que yci 
Dymenge je envoiay pur Canal;’ 
and is addressed ‘To my very dear 
John Lord of Cobehame.’ The fol- 
lowing is a translation: ‘ Very dear 
Sir—Be pleased to know that this 
Sunday I sent for Canal, the vadlet 
of Simon Bachel, who came to me 
at Shene, where I spoke to him of 
the exchange of which you know; 
and this Monday he sent a vadlet 
to Paris, and charged him to be 
there with all the haste he may for 
the same reason. And the said 
Symon or Bartholomew Spifanie, 
his father, will send to their com- 
panions, at whatever place the Pope 


shall be, to have you speedily paid 
the sum of which it was spoken 
between us; so that there may be 
no need for you to go or send to 
Paris for this reason. For assuredly 
you will find the said payment be- 
fore you in the hands of the said 
companions, at whatever place the 
Pope shall be found. Very dear Sir, 
may the Holy Spirit keep you in 
health. Written at Shene, in great 
haste, this Monday, upon my setting 
out.—WILLAM DE WYKEHAME.’ 

A deed in the charter chests of 
the family of Neville of Holt, dated 
July 8, 16 Richard IL., establishes a 
new fact in the life of the great 
founder of New College, viz. that 
he made a considerable settlement 
of property in Oxfordshire on some 
of his kindred. 

Wyclif was born in the same 
year (1324). Viscount Dillon, of 
Dychley, has a very valuable vo- 
lume, written at the end of the 
fourteenth century, containing 
Wyclif's translation of the Gospels 
of SS. Matthew and Mark, with 
commentaries in English. This 
copy has passages from Grostéte on 
the abuses of the papal system. 
Lord Dillon has also a small folio, 
circa 1400, of Wyclif’s translation 
of the New Testament. Some of 
the rolls of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, have been quoted by the late 
Professor Shirley to prove the resi- 
dence of John Wyclif in various 
years between 1363 and 1380; but 
the question cannot be settled with- 
out further particulars. 

Some curious details respecting an 
English nunnery in the fifteenth cen- 
tury are given from three ancient 
rolls of the Nunnery of St. Rade- 
gund, in Jesus College, Cambridge. 
The following is a translation of the 
original of the first of these: ‘ Cam- 
bridge. The Account of Dame Agnes 
Banaster, Treasurer and Receiver of 
the Houses there of the Blessed Mary 
and St. Radegunda, from the Eve 
of St. Michael the Archangel, in 
the twenty-eighth year of the reign 
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of King Henry the Sixth (1449), to 
the Eve of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel thence next ensuing in the 
twenty-ninth year of the same King, 
being for one year.’ Roger Rede, 
of Hyntone, was paid 3s. 5d. for 
weaving 77 ells of cloth for the 
livery of the servants. ‘Also, for 
eight warpes (parcels of four) of fish 
called lyng, bought of John Antylle, 
at Ely Fair, at 8d. the warpe, mak- 
ing 5s. 4d.; with six warpes of 
codde at 6}d. the warpe. For 1 
quarter and 24 bus. of oatmeal 
bought this year for the kitchen at 
8d. the bushel, 7s. For 32 pullets 
bought at Stantum, 2s. 8d. For 4 
quarters of pease bought of John 
Presote, 11s. For a lamb bought 
of the clerk of St. Antony’s, 6d. 
For two sheep bought of Master 
John Herrysone, chaplain, 12d., and 
no more, the rest being forgiven to the 
Society. Fora horse bought at the 
Fair of St. John the Baptist, gs. 6d. 
For another horse bought of Richard 
Baker, of Bumstede, 4s. . . . Fora 
sheep bought of Richard Sexteyne, 
6d. . . . Forthe making and mend- 
ing of horse-collars by one man 
hired for five days, 22d. (or 4}d. a 
day). . . . Moneys paid to our lady 
the Prioress and the whole convent, 
for their clothing this year, in part 
payment of 66s. 8d., 43s. 8d., and 
no more.’ Under the head of Hos- 
pitium, or Guests’ Hall, we have 
the large sum of 111. 7s. 4d., for 
bread, ale, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, 
pork, hens, chickens, fish, &c., to 
be eaten in that place, so that the 
nunnery did not neglect the duties 
of hospitality. A cow, bought for 
the Guests’ Hall, cost 6s. 8d. Under 
the head of Data, or Presents, we 
find 12d. entered ‘for a crane (grure) 
bought and given to the Chancellor 
of the University of the town of 
Cambridge, for his friendship in 
divers matters of our lady, the same 
being to the advantage of the 
Community.’ Among Miscellaneous 
Payments we select, ‘For the 
salary of Robert Palmere, confessor 
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of the ladies this year, as in divers 
preceding years, 6s. 8d. For the 
salary of Master John Herrysone, 
chaplain, celebrating mass for the 
ladies the whole time of this account, 
100s. ... For the pay of John 
Euersdone, hired to plough the 
whole time of the account, 26s. 6d. 
Also, for the pay of John Wyl- 
lamessone, shepherd, with 8d., the 
price of one pair of boots this year, 
20s. 8d. For the pay of Joanna 
Graungyer, one of the handmaids of 
our lady (the Prioress), including 
38. 4d. given to her as a reward for 
provisional duties, 13s. 44.’ The 
receipts of the house, according to 
this roll, amounted to 8ol. os, 22}d.; 
but according to the third roll, 
thirty years later in date, these had 
fallen to 311. 158. 84d. 

In a list of the Masters of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
is this passage (trans.): ‘ Be it re- 
membered, that A.D. 1465 died Ed- 
mond Shyreff, after the Feast of St. 
Michael ; against whom at the time 
of his election as Warden no slight 
opposition was formerly made by N. 
Bothe, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, 
who factiously attempted to usurp 
to himself the office of Warden. But 
the ambition of this man was far 
from prevailing; although in the 
meantime he most disgracefully 
made away with the best cup and 
the best piece of silver plate, toge- 
ther with as much money as he 
could scrape together. As to what 
was afterwards restored when he 
had reached a fatter preferment we 
are inignorance.’ Mr. Riley points 
out that the Christian name of 
Booth, Bishop of Exeter, was John, 
and he attained to that dignity in 
1475, seven years before Shyreff’s 
election to the Wardenship. 

The charters of Exeter College, 
Oxford, show that the foundation 
absorbed Bedford, Castle, Cheker, 
Culverd, Fragon, Godstowe, Ham- 
bury, Peter, Scheld, Scot, and St. 
Stephen Halls. 

Mr. Riley’s description of the 
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documents of New College, Oxford, 
makes us hope that some of them 
will be carefully examined. He 
says that the Liber Senescalli Co- 
quine (or Book of the Steward of 
the Kitchen), beginning circa 1386, 
contains the names of all the mem- 
bers of the College who dined in 
hall each day, who dined with them, 
and ‘in the margin there are a vast 
number of notes, many very indis- 
tinct, and others, though distinct, 
very minutely written; all which, 
no doubt, would well repay a tho- 
rough examination, as throwing light 
not only on the earliest history of 
the college, but at least to some 
extent upon the manners and usages 
of the day.’ From one of the books 
called Liber Senescalli Aule (Book 
of the Hall Steward), an office taken 
by the Fellows in turns, we take 
some entries, which show the variety 
in the status of persons dining in 
hall, circa 1397: ‘On Saturday a 
Bedel (of the University) came to 
dine with the Fellows. On the 
same day came the farmer of Rad- 
clyve (Radcliffe, Bucks), the bailiff 
and miller of Tynchwyke (Tinge- 
wick, Bucks), the reeves of Awl- 
tone (now Alton Barnes, Wilts), 
and Sterte (Wilts), to dine with the 
Fellows.’ —P. 6. ‘On Thursday 
came three carpenters to dine with 
the Fellows. On Friday came the 
farmer of Hekfield to dine with the 
Fellows, his servant dining with 
the servants.’—P. 25. ‘On Sunday 
W. Broun, the stonemason, came to 
dine with the Fellows, and another 
labourer to dine with the servants. 
On the same day came to dine with 
the Fellows a certain vadlet of 
Master Nicholas Wykham, and 
Thomas Glasier (the glazier), came 
to supper with the Fellows. On 
Thursday came a poor priest of 
Essex (Yssexia) to supper with the 
Fellows. On the same day came a 
charcoal burner (carbonarius) to 
dinner.’ Subsequent entries record 
that a brickmaker, a tiler, a skinner, 
a Hermit, two women of ‘ Horne- 
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chirche,’ and a woman who fitted the 
albs and the boardcloths, dined with 
the Fellows on different occasions. 
At the end of a list of jewels be- 
longing to the same college is this 
memorandum, in Latin, ‘ Be it re- 
membered that .p. 1456, on the day 
of St. Cecilia the Virgin and Martyr 
(Nov. 22), the Venerable Father, 
Master Thomas Gascoigne, of the 
diocese of York, Professor of Hol 
Theology, gave to this college of the 
Blessed Mary of Winton, in Oxford, 
to the honour of God and of his 
glorious Mother Mary, and of all 
saints, the relics underwritten :— 
A portion of the sepulchre of God ; 
of the place where Christ sweat 
blood; of the place where the 
Blessed Mary breathed forth her 
spirit ; of the flesh of St. Paul; a 
bone of the Blessed Mary Mag- 
dalene; a bone of St. Vincent the 
Martyr ; a boue of St. Ambrose the 
Doctor; two small bones of St. 
Brigit (Birgitte) the Widow; a 
portion of the tomb of St. Gregory 
the Pope.’ 

Of collections of documents which 
have only been partially examined, 
and which are likely to contain 
papers of more than local or family 
history, we may mention those of 
Lord Arundell of Wardour (con- 
taining 8,000 or 9,000 separate 
documents), Charles Berington, 
Esq., of Little Malvern Court, and 
the Ormonde muniments at Kil 
kenny Castle. Of the latter Mr. I. 
J. Gilbert says: ‘ These archives, as 
yet unarranged and uncatalogued, 
are rich in unique original docv- 
ments, and constitute an invaluable 
series for elucidating the history of 
the numerous important affairs in 
which representatives of the Or- 
monde line were engaged from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century.’ 

Important sixteenth century 
MSS., mentioned in the Report, 
are contained in Lord Calthorpe’s 
collection. These are known as 
the Yelverton MSS., formed by 
Robert Beale, Clerk of the Council 
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to Queen Elizabeth, and many impor- 
tant papers relating to Mary Queen 
of Scots are contained in them. 
Documents relating to the same 
century are in the collections of 
Messrs. Bromley Davenport and 
Cottrell Dormer. A MS. found 
by Mr. W. H. Turner, of Turl 
Street, Oxford, now in the Bodleian, 
is an exceedingly interesting illus- 
tration of the usages of the period. 
It is an inventory, circa 1551, of the 
effects of John, Viscount Lisle, and 
Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke 
of Northumberland, beheaded in 
1553. The destination of all the 
articles is given; and it will sur- 
prise many to learn that the old 
coats were chiefly given to his sons, 
the old shirts were cut up to make 
handkerchiefs for his lordship ; ar- 
ticles lost or stolen when staying at 
different houses are duly recorded ; 
and it is quite evident that economy 
was by no means unstudied in this 
nobleman’s establishment. A num- 
ber of entries in the MSS. of the 
Corporation of Abingdon relate to 
payments made to players. We 
transcribe a few of these. ‘1551. 
Item. Geven in reward to my 
Lord of Wostars (Worcester’s) 
players vi‘ x*, Item, geven in re- 
ward to therle of Darbes players v’. 
1580. Item, paid to my Lord of 
Shrosbures playars vi*. 1579. 
Item, geven in reward to the Lord 
Barcleys playars, at the command- 
ment of Mr. Mayot, mayor, and by 
the hands of Mr. Leonell Bostock 
v*. Item, geven the tomblars that 
plad befor Mr. Mayor and his com- 
pany in reward iii* ix’. Item, paid 
to therle of Baths playars in reward 
v’.’ There are many entries of this 
nature, showing that the worship- 
ful mayor and corporation of the 
borough were not above witnessing 
such dramatic representations. 

We now select and arrange in 
chronological order the most inter- 
esting documents in the Report, re- 
see tothe greatevents of theseven- 

century, so‘as toform a series 
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of new illustrations of the history 
and manners of a most eventful 
period. 

The Camden Society are to be 
congratulated in having just pub- 
lished a selection from the valuable 
MSS. of the Hon. G. M. Fortescue, 
of Dropmore. The collection seems 
to have been made by John Packer, 
Secretary to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and contains letters from 
Buckingham, Secretaries Lake, Cal- 
vert, Naunton, and Conway, the 
Earlsof Suffolk, Middlesex, and Not- 
tingham ; and last, not least, letters 
from James I. and his daughter 
Elizabeth of Bohemia. More than 
five hundred of these letters are 
catalogued in the Report. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice points out that the 
most interesting is James’s letter 
to the Commissioners for the trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. The king 
tells them he has read their letter, 
and objects to both the courses 
which they propose. A narrative 
of his proceedings not sufficient, 
and a public calling of him before 
the Council will make him too popu- 
lar, and will be too much honour for 
him. He recommended that he 
should be called before those who 
have hitherto examined him, and 
charged, and after the sentence for 
his execution a declaration can be 
issued ! 

In the collection of Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore (of Brogyntyn, Salop) there is 
a vellum roll thirty feet long, show- 
ing ‘the funerall proceeding of 
Queen Anne from Denmark House 
in the Stronde to Westminster 
Abbey the 27 daie of May 1619, 
giving the order of the procession 
with banners, &c., beautifully co- 
loured. Among the letters of this 
period in thiscollectionisacopy, circa 
1621, of one from James I. to Secre- 
tary Calvert, reproving the Com- 
mons about their assertion of their 
privileges. They said it was their 
inheritance, the monarch that it was 
by the grace and permission of his 
ancestors. Here we have the high 
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regal ideas of the Stuarts which 
occasioned the downfall of their 
house. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice states that since 
the publication of the First Report, 
the immense collection of Mr. Harvey, 
of Ickwell Bury, Beds, of printed 
pamphlets, broadsides, &c., relating 
to the political history of the seven- 
teenth century, has been catalogued. 
He says, ‘It is probably as complete a 
collection as any can be of the pub- 
lications of that time relating to the 
current events of the day, and it is 
luckily also in an admirable state of 
preservation.’ 

Passing on to the reign of 
Charles 1. we find in the report of 
Lord Wrottesley’s MSS. an evidence 
that Charles was not much better 
than his father in the sale of dig- 
nities: ‘ London, near Essex Gate, 
1632. Sir William Devereux to Sir 
Hugh Wrottesley. Understands 
that somebody had possessed him 
that Sir Thomas Blother, of the 
Privy Chamber, offered him to be a 
baronet for 300/., and that the King 
would make many for 2ool. or 
300l.; that the King was reserved ; 
one offered 80ol., and could not get 
it. Thought he had performed the 
office of a brother in getting it for 
sool. If he had not been brotler- 
in-law, and a descendant of a founder 
of the Garter, he had not gotten it 
so low.’ Nine years after J. Skef- 
fington writes to Walter Wrottesley, 
March 6, 1641, offering a: baron- 
etcy, ‘the King having given a 
warrant with liberty to nominate a 
gentleman whom he or I think fit; 
gives him the first offer for 300l. ;’ 
but six days after Thomas Pudsey 
writes to tell Walter not to think of 
the baronetcy. ‘It is thought those 
which have been made shall be cauld 
m question, and nothing shall be 
done but by Parliament. The King 
18 gone, as we heard, for Yorke, and 
so for Scotland. Many of the Lords 
have been with him to: intreat him 
to’ come to the toune, but all will 
not do. It is reported that he will 
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not come to the toune until the 
Queen doth return, and that she 
hath made him take an noth (oath) ; 
but he has taken the prince along 
with him, which the Parliament are 
very sorry for it.’ A month before 
Pudsey writes :—‘ Strafford’s tryal 
will be to-morrow senet. It is 
thought he will not come off well, 
for the axe or the rope may sarve 
his turne. The Bishop of Oxford 
is dead, and our bishop is not well. 
I think all have quesie stomachs, 
for they stand upon their good be- 
haviour; for in the House some are 
for bishops and some for none, and 
if there be any they are to be alowed 
a partickelar stipant, so that their 
pride will be abated. The Prince 
of Orange’s son is to come over very 
shortly and marry with our King’s 
eldest daughter; the rightings are 
drawn all redy.’ On February 11, 
1641, Thomas Crompton says :— 
‘On Tuesday, as it is reported, 4000 
Kentish men, horse and foot, came 
thro’ London, and went to the Parlt. 
House. They had all papers in 
their hatts, but the superscription as 
yet to us unknown. It is imagined 
they came on behalf of Sir E. 
Dering, Knight of the Shire, many 
being sorry for the censure and im- 
prisonment upon him.’ On De- 
cember 10, same year, he says, ‘ The 
King is pleased with the entertain- 
ment in the City. Rewards and 
honours for the City.’ 

Among the letters of the Dryden 
family in the possession of Sir 
Henry Dryden, Bart. (of Canons 
Ashby, county Northampton), is a 
letter dated Nov. 26, 1640, from 
Westminster. Sir John Dryden 
writes to his uncle, Richard Knight- 
ley, that he shall have his prayers, 
tho’ he can* not be so serviceable 
either to him or the country that 
hath set him (Dryden) in that place 
of trust. ‘I suppose that 
the petitions that come from several 
counties will take up some weeks, 
if not months, and then you may 
suppose what time they will take 
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up in the thorough reformation of 
the grievances. The great business 
of the week has been the raising of 
the 100,000. for the maintenance 
of the King’s army and the relief 
of the northern counties. The money 
is borrowed some part from the City 
of London; 50,000/. is offered to be 
lent by one Mr. Hamson, one of the 
fermors of the Customs; for so many 
thousand pounds that shall be lent 
they are to be secured by bond of 
some gentlemen of the House until 
the Act be passed, and then the 
gentlemen are to have in their 
bonds. Yesterday the great charge 
the House of Commons has against 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
delivered to the Lords in the Painted 
Chamber by Mr. Pim.’ About a 
year and a half after this a demand 
was made for college plate in sup- 
port of the monarchical cause. Ac- 
cordingly we find in Mr. Riley’s 
report on the MSS. of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, several letters and 
papers relating to this demand. 
The Rector and Fellows sent a 
petition to the King that they con- 
sidered themselves bound to keep 
their plate. But on being reminded 
that ‘the commonwealth of learnirg’ 
was in danger, ‘and the colleges 
themselves not likely to outlive his 
Majesty, if he shall be destroyed in 
this rebellion,’ they submitted. The 
following receipt was forwarded 
them: ‘ Received of the Rector and 
Fellowes of ye Colledge of Exeter, 
in Oxford, in plate for his Majesty’s 
service, by them presented as fol- 
loweth: in white 208lb, 40z. 8dwt.; 
for guilt plate 38lb. ooz. 3dwt.; 
total, 246lb. 50z. 1dwt. (Signed) 
Wm. Parkhurst, Thos. Bushell.’ 
The college had already given the 
King 300l. in the previous year. 
The Rector informed Mr. Riley that 
of the ancient college plate, a silver 
saltcellar and an ostrich egg, set in 
silver gilt, are the only articles 
which survived the requisition. 
From an Inventory Book of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, for 1610, 
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it seems that Fellows entered their 
rooms partly furnished by the col- 
lege. ‘In three cloister chamber, 
now Mr. Gorselton’s. Imprimis, a 
fayre standing bedsted, with carved 
vallance, and a testerne waynscotted 
and a truckle-bed under it, with mats 
and cords to both.’ The latter was 
for the scholar, as, according to 
the original statutes, the scholars 
slept in a bed placed below the 
Fellows’. 

Sir George Osborn, Bart., of 
Chicksands, Beds, has a -most in- 
teresting collection of letters and 
papers relating to the defence of 
Castle Cornet, in Guernsey, during 
the civil war, for the King. Some 
of these have been printed in a work 
published at Guernsey in 1851. 
Pages 158 to 165 of the Report are 
occupied with a description of a very 
curious journal of events during the 
same unhappy period. Itis entitled 
Journal et Recueil des choses les plus 
remarquables en Vile de Jersey, 
arrivées pendant les Guerres civiles 
sous les régnes des rois Charles 
Premier et Charles Second. Par 
Jean Chevalier, vingtenier de la 
ville de St.-Helier. It commences 
in 1643, and contains a good deal 
of information respecting the resi- 
dence of Charles Prince of Wales 
and others in Jersey. The prince 
arrived in April 1646, having been 
obliged to quit Pendennis, though 
he had been invited ‘ in a loving and 
tender way to repair to the Parlia- 
ment’s quarters,’ which invitation, 
it is needless to say, was declined 
without thanks. His retinue con- 
sisted of about three hundred per- 
sons, of which a full account is given 
inthe Journal. The prince was ex- 
tremely affable, and soon became very 
popular; he was then about sixteen 
years of age. The loyal Sir George 
Carteret had his patent of knight- 
hood confirmed, and was afterwards 
created a baronet, with as much 
ceremony as their affairs would 
allow. Now and then his highness 
dined in state, persons being ad- 
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mitted to gaze upon him, and the 
display of gold and silver plate 
seems to have astonished the worthy 
chevalier. An elegantly appointed 

innace was sent from St. Malo, in 
which the prince cruised about the 
bay. The prince left in June for 
France. The news of the King’s 
death on January 30, 1649, reached 
Jersey on the 9th of February. In 
a few days the report was confirmed, 
and we are told ‘the public an- 
nouncement was made, and caused 
consternation throughout the island. 
The loyal portion of the community 
expressed the deepest grief, and the 
malcontents were too much astound- 
ed to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance.’ The prince, now king, 
came over on the 17th of September, 
and took up his residence, as before, 
in Castle Elizabeth. He conciliated 
all by the grace of his manners; and 
of the review of the insular army, 
5,000 in number, Chevalier says: 
‘Et comme le roi passait devant les 
soldats ils levaient leurs chapeaux 
en haut, criant “ Vive le roi!—sauve 
le roi! —Dieu lemettesurson tréne!” 
Tellement aussi des cris de joie 
étaient faits par le peuple comme 
sa Majesté passait devant eux.’ 
Charles remained here five months, 
the brilliant Duke of Buckingham 
being sent by the Queen-mother to 
hasten his departure. 

The MS. volume, Sir Edward 
Southcote’s Memoirs, in the library 
of the monastery of the Dominican 
Friars at Woodchester, near Stroud, 
contains details of the adventures of 
Sir Edward’s father, Sir John, at 
the eventful period of the civil war. 
From Mr. Stevenson’s Report we 
make an extract or two :— 


The first adventure in which Sir John 
was engaged was while serving in a corps 
de réserve. The enemy (the Parliamentary 
army) observing this body of nearly 1,000 
horse, fired at them with cannon, which 
killed several of their men and horses. 
He found it very unpleasant to stand still 
in cold blood to be thus shot at in sight of 
the two armies, which were now closely 
engaged ; but this was their fate for nearly 
an hour. By that time the King’s army 
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had forced its way through the enemy and 
‘nailed up’ the cannon. As Oliver's 
troops were beginning to give way the 
reserves were called up to pursue. This 
was the first occasion upon which Sir John 
made use of his little battle-axe, a weapon 
carried by all the King’s troops. It hung 
to the wrist bya ribbon, and did not hinder 
the use of the pistol or sword. It wasa 
‘ dead doing thing,’ and, like the mason’s 
‘laithing hammer,’ had a sharp little axe 
on one side and a hammer on the other. 
It was a new invention.... The army 
being at no great distance from Perry Hall, 
our hero went thither to see his brother 
and sister Stanford. He rode up the stair- 
case, and did not dismount till he reached 
the table where they were sitting at supper. 
They were much pleased with his frolic, 
and glad to see him... . At Newbury he 
was in the main body of the army, and 
took prisoner Captain Hall, who com- 
manded what was called Oliver's own 
troop, whom he carried first to Newbury, 
and next (when news came that the King’s 
army had been defeated) to Reading. 
Eight or ten days afterwards Southcote 
accepted as Hall's ransom a fine managed 
horse, a suit of armour, a diamond ring, 
and a promise to the effect that if he in his 
turn were made prisoner he should imme- 
diately be released without exchange. 
For this Sir John was made a knight. 
After the siege of Oxford ‘he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to enter the service of Prince 
Rupert, who was the greatest beau as well 
as the greatest hero in the royal army. 
His mode of fighting was to charge right 
through the enemy and then to fall upon 
their rear, slaughtering them with scarcely 
any opposition. One very cold morning he 
took a very fine laced handkerchief out of 
his pocket and tied it about his neck; 
hence originated the habit of wearing 
laced cravats. In all his attacks he was 
successful. A little black dog always 
followed him into the field, which the 
Roundheads fancied was the devil, and 
took it very ill that he would set himself 
against them.’ In the fatal battle of 
Naseby the Prince forced his way through 
the body of horse that opposed him and 
‘nailed up’ their cannon, but, meanwhile, 
the main body of the rebels’ horse broke in 
upon the foot of the King’s army and made 
a fearful carnage, leaving upwards of 
20,000 dead, wounded and prisoners. The 
writer of the letter afterwards visited the 
ground and was shown the windmill in 
which the King got to see the battle, and 
the hawthorn bush where Oliver placed 
himself for the like purpose. 


In the same volume is a curious 
account of the living of the writer’s 
grandfather at Standon :— 
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Walter Lord Aston, grandfather to the 
present lord, married the Lady Mary 
Weston. His father was many years 
ambassador in Spain. “The estate of Stan- 
don coming to him through his wife, a 
descendant of the great Sir Ralph Sadler, 
he removed thither and there began his 
magnificent way of living; he had 1o1 
persons in his family. The writer resided 
there for three or four months every 
summer, from the time he was six until 
about his fourteenth year. The table was 
served with three courses, each of twenty 
dishes; and these were brought up by 
twenty men, who stamped up the great 
stair like thunder at every course. My 
lord had four servants behind his own 
chair. He was very curious in his wine; 
but first of all drank at one draught a 
whole quart either of malt drink or wine 
and water, as a remedy for stone and gravel. 
At all the inns he lodged at in travelling 
they kept a quart glass called my lord 
Aston’s glass. Sir Edward Southcote saw 
one at the Altar Stone at Banbury not 
many years ago. The servants all dined 
together in the hall, and what was left was 
thrown together into a tub, which two men 
took on their shoulders to the court gate, 
where every day forty or fifty poor people 
were served with it. When my lord did 
not go hawking in the afternoon, he always 
played at ombre with his two sons for an 
hour, and at four o’clock returned to a 
covered seat in his vineyard. There he sat 
alone, and none durst approach him. At 
five o’clock his chariot, with a pair of his 
six grey Flanders mares (the chariot was 
made so narrow that none could sit by 
him), took him ‘a trole’ about the park 
for five or six miles. He returned at seven, 
and by eight would be in bed. He always 
layin bed without pillow, bolster, or night- 
cap. Winter and summer he rose at four, 
and entertained himself with books till it 
was time to go a-hunting or hawking at wild 
ducks. He would never allow any but 
hunted venison at his table. Every day 
but Sunday one buck was killed at the 
least, but most commonly a brace. He 
never made or returned any visit, the 
court and address of that county being 
made to him. 


There are thirteen letters by 
Charles I. in the muniments of the 
Duke of Montrose at Buchanan 
Castle; but as these are of no parti- 
cular interest, we pass on to note 
those addressed to James, Marquis 
of Montrose, by Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and Elizabeth, Queen of Bo- 
hemia, sister of Charles I. One 
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letter from Henrietta Maria will 
suffice as a specimen of the rest, 
translated from the French by Mr. 
Fraser :— 


Paris, roth March, 1649. 


Having received his letter by Pooley, and 
seen by it the assurances of the continuance 
of the Marquess’s affection for the service 
of the King, her son, as he had always 
shown for that of the late King, her 
husband, whose murder ought to arouse in 
all his servants the passion of seeking all 
means to avenge a death so abominable, 
she doubted not that he would be well 
pleased to find opportunities, and that for 
that effect he would do all that lay in his 
power, and conjured him to unite with all 
those of his nation who regarded that 
death with just indignation, and to forget 
all past differences. 


Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the 
Queen of Hearts, was the eldest 
daughter of James I., and married, 
in 1613, Frederick, Elector Palatine 
and King of Bohemia. Of ten let- 
ters we select this :— 


The Hagh, 9th December, 1649. 


Had received the Marquis’s of the 4th 
of November this last week, and the next 
day, by Sir William Fleming, one from 
the King of the same date from Jersey; 
who assured her he was not changed in his 
affections nor his design, which he would 
show to the world very suddenly. Robert 
le Diable (her son Prince Rupert) is about 
Sillie with seven good ships. She doubted 
not but the Marquis had seen by that time 
the proclamation against Morton and 
Kinnoull, and all the adherents of ‘ that 
detestable bloodie murderer and excommu- 
nicated traitour, James Gream.’ The Turks 
never called the Christians so. Ina P.S. 
the Queen adds ‘Oulde Bramford says he is 
now too oulde to be a knave, having been 
honest ever.’ 


We observe from another part of 
the Report that Sir C. Cottrell was 
steward of the household to the 
Queen of Bohemia, and Mr. Cottrell- 
Dormer (of Rousham, near Oxford) 
possesses many interesting letters 
and papers relating to the residence 
of the royal family abroad. 

A very interesting collection of 
letters and papers relating to the 
Cromwell family is in the possession 
of Mrs. Prescott (née Cromwell 
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Russell), of Oxford Square. This 
lady’ is a lineal descendant of the 
Protector, and possesses two swords 
used by him, a hat worn when 
he dissolved the Long Parliament, 
a beautiful cabinet of Florentine 
mosaic, presented to him by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and a 
medicine cabinet of black wood with 
silver cups. Among the letters we 
note one, dated June 15, 1655 :— 
‘Order to Mr. Waterhouse to pay 
Mr. Robert Walker 24l. for a 
draught of his Highnesses picture 
(Signed, Simon Cannon), and the 
receipt below, signed by H. Walker.’ 
1658, January 18. ‘ Return, signed 
by the Earl of Themond and others, 
of the revenues of public institu- 
tions in Ireland,’ and an ‘account of 
the 16,5001. remitted by order of 
his Highness and Council to be dis- 
tributed among the poor distressed 
Protestants of Piedmont, &c., per- 
fected by S. Morland during the 
time of his abode in Geneva, in 
qualitie of his Highness’s Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary for the affairs 
of the Valleys.’ Among the papers 
of Clare College, Cambridge, is an 
order, signed by the Protector, 
July 1, 1652, stating, ‘These are to 
charge and require you, upon sight 
hereof, not to quarter any officers 
and sooldiers on any of the col- 
ledges, halls, or other houses belong- 
ing to the University of Cambridge, 
nor to offer any injury or violence 
to any of the students or members 
of any of the colledges or howses of 
the said Universitie, as you shall 
answere the contrary at your perill.’ 
A curious letter in Lord Lyttelton’s 
MSS., from Philip Cary to Sir 
Henry Lyttelton, alludes to the 
change in the ceremony of marriage 
made by the Parliament: 

The notices of papers scattered 
through the Report relating to the 
reign of Charles II. afford some 
curious illustrations of the events 
of the time. A letter dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1670, in the Earl 
of. Mount Edgcumbe’s collection, 
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states: ‘The Prince of Orange is 
coming over. He will land at Har- 
wich, and thence go to Newmarket. 
I am told his coming is not so much 
a compliment to his Majesty as to 
get in a debt of 200,000l., lent by 
his father to the late King, and 
interest ever since, which will make 
the sum double.’ In the same col- 
lection a letter (January 27, 1672) 
says: ‘A fire at the King’s play- 
house between 7 and 8 on Thursday 
evening last, which half burned down 
the house and all the scenes and 
wardrobe; and all the houses from 
the Rose Tavern in Russell Street 
on that side of the way to Drury 
Lane are burned and blown up, 
with many in Vinegar Yard; 
20,000/, damage. The fire began 
under the stairs where Orange Moll 
keeps her fruit. Bell the player was 
blown up.’ About this time Ursula 
Woolryche writes to her daugh- 
ter, Lady Wrottesley (Wrottesley 
MSS.): ‘They say there is the 
greatest galantry may be in towne ; 
silver and gould lace all over the 
peticotes and the bodies of their 
gounes; but sleeves and _skirtes 
blake; abundance of curles very 
small on their heads, and very 
fine their heads dressed.’ Though 
the letters of Charles II. to his 
daughter the Countess of Lichfield, 

and from the Duke of York to the 
same, in Viscount Dillon’s collec- 

tion, do not contain important his- 
torical details, they illustrate the 
amusements of the period. In one 

letter,; undated, Charles tells his 
daughter her brother was at Win- 
chester, and would go in a few days 

to see Holland, and by the time ae 
returned he would have worn out in 

some measure the redness of hisface, 

so asnot to fright the most part of the 

ladies. James, Duke of York (after- 

wards James II.), tells his niece 

‘the Duchess plays often at bassett, 

my daughter dances country dances, 

which the Duchess cannot do, her 

leg not being quite well enough for 

that.’ From Edinburgh he writes: 
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‘The letters of this day brought the 
news of Tom Thynne having been 
assassinated, and how ready some 
people are to lay it on the poor Ca- 
tholics, and ’tis well the murderers 
were soon found out. We have 
plays twice a week in this houge, 
the Duchess not caring to stir out. 
When Lent comes we shall have 
no more plays, so that bassett will 
be the chief diversion within doors.’ 
From Edinburgh, July 18, 1681, he 
says: ‘ This town begins to fill with 
company again, the meeting of Par- 
liament being to be soon, which I 
am confident will behave themselves 
better than those of late have done 
in England. Cargill the great Co- 
venanting field preacher is taken ; 
he has been once examined before 
the Council, and will be again to- 
morrow, after which he will be soon 
tried and I believe condemned.’ 
(Cargill wasexecuted July 26, 1681.) 
In a letter dated March 22, no 
year, the Duke states: ‘Was fox- 
hunting yesterday. Very little com- 
pany till the last day or two. The 
Duchess and his daughter had been 
twice to see the cockfighting. Her 
Majesty had not yet played at bas- 
set, which made the drawing-room 
very dull.’ Another letter says 
they generally had cockfighting 
twice a day at Newmarket. 

A certificate in Mr. Bromley 
Davenport's collection, signed and 
sealed by P. Venables and H. Lucy, 
that Philip Ward and his servant 
had not been in any places infected 
by the plague (September 7, 1665), 
shows the care that was taken to 
prevent the spreading of the dread- 
ful disease. Every one has heard of 
the power supposed to be possessed 
by the monarch of curing the Evil 
by touch. In a letter from Sir 
Charles Cotterell to Robert Dor- 
mer (November 15, 1683) among 
Mr. Cottrell Dormer’s MSS. he 
says: ‘Charles was touched by the 
King yesterday, by which and his 
drink together his lip is now very 
well, and will, I hope, be no worse.’ 
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To show the vast number of MSS. 
some of these collections contain, 
affording a promising field for the 
labours of historical students, we 
may mention that in the Earl of 
Dartmouth’s collection at Patshull, 
Stafford, there are more than 2,100 
documents illustrating the period 
between 1660 and 1688, and there is 
fortunately in the Earl's possession 
a catalogue of every item. Colonel 
William Legge was a faithful 
supporter of Charles I., and Mr. 
Howard points out that there must 
have been a severe struggle in the 
mind of his son George (First Lord 
Dartmouth) before he could transfer 
the fleet which he commanded to 
the service of William of Orange; 
but he spared much _ bloodshed. 
There is a letter in this collection 
from Lord Berkeley at London, to 
Lord Dartmouth (December 3, 
1688): ‘ Reached London at noon, 
when the King was atdinner. After 
he had dined I kissed his hand; he 
carried me into the Queen’s bed- 
chamber, where I read the address ; 
he was well pleased; gave him 
Lord Dartmouth’s letter; he asked 
about the fleet. Abundance of 
people railed at Lord Dartmouth, 
but the King continually justified 
him. The whole Dutch fleet are at 
Plymouth, where they were saluted 
by the citadel at their coming with 
about 40 guns. Bristol in the 
Prince of Orange’s hands. The 
Marquess of Worcester, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Blessington, Capt. 
Steveningham, and several others, 
have gone over to the Prince. The 
Lords of Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Godolphin are gone to negotiate, but 
the trumpeter that was sent before 
for leave they found drunk asleep 
at Reading, so they are forced to 
stay there till they have an answer 
by another.’ December 11. Let- 
ter by Phil. Frowde at London: 
‘The Queen and Prince went away 
down the river on Sunday night. 
The King followed about two or 
three o’clock, The mob are now 
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pulling down the Mass-houses and 
burning, &c.’ December 19. Let- 
ter by Sir R. Beach: ‘The King 
taken to Faversham; the Chan- 
cellor taken ; he was going to Ham- 
bro’ in a collier ; when taken to the 
Lord Mayor, he knelt to kiss his 
hand ; the Lord Mayor so astonished 
that he fell into a swound.’ The 
original journal by the Marquis of 
Halifax, in Earl Spencer's collec- 
tion, is of great interest, as showing 
King William’s opinion on persons 
and parties. On December 30, 
1688, in a conversation with the 
Marquis, ‘The King said that the 
Commonwealth party was the 
strongest in England; said that 
at best they would have a Duke of 
Venice. In that perhaps he was 
not so much mistaken. Said that 


he did not come to establish a Com- 
monwealth, and he was sure of one 
thing, he would not stay in England 
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if King James came again. He 
said also, with the strongest asseve- 
ration, he would go if they went 
about to make him regent. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, a dangerous 
man, and had no principles, bade 
me speak with those who came from 
Dr. Oates; said he would give him 
something, though it went hard with 
him. On another day he said he 
would have some of us talk to- 
gether to see to find some expedient 
in Oates’s matter. N.B.—This was 
not pursued.’ 

Dr. Lyons, of Dublin, submitted 
to the Commissioners a large col- 
lection of papers and letters ad- 
dressed to or connected with Wil- 
liam King, Archbishop of Dublin 
(6,1650 d. 1729). Selections from 
these letters occupy about twenty 
pages of the Report, and these con- 
tain interesting information on the 
History of Ireland. 
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THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; 
OR, WEAL AND WOE IN A LITTLE WORLD. 
BY CHRISTINE MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH 


CHAPTER XI. 
A WAVERING HEART. 

AM always bringing you back to 
the great market-place in Dil- 
burg, worthy reader. This is not so 
much my fault as that of the town 
itself, where you can walk but a 
little way without coming straight 
upon one part or another of the 
said market-place. This time we 
will direct our steps to an old- 
fashioned house at the corner of 
Still Street, where a copper-plate 


on the door informs you that part 
of it, if not the whole, i 
by 


is inhabited 

Mr. Welters, Advocate.’ 

The house was let on lease to the 
head-master of the town school, 
Master Geele, who in an ingenious 
manner had contrived to accommo- 
date, on the ground floor, in three 
rooms of very modest dimensions, 
not only his wife and seven chil- 
dren, but also a gigantic bureau, 
which had been handed down as 
an heirloom through three genera- 
tions of Master Geele. 

Originally, Master Geele had 
occupied the whole house, when he 
and his young wife, coming home 
from the town-hall and church, had 
entered it as a happy couple ; but 
the little Geelings who soon made 
their appearance in the w orld, and 
whose numbers, annually increas- 
ing, required an extra place at 
the dinner table each year for one 
more hungry mouth, had gradually 
made an addition of income not 
only desirable, but essential. So 
by degrees, and contrary to what 
is usually thought fitting, in pro- 
portion as Master Geele’s family 
increased, his house in inverse pro- 
portion became smaller ; room after 
room had been offered up to the 
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growing wants of the family, till 
the sacrifice reached its limits by 
the Geeles giving up to Otto 
Welters the whole of the. first floor, 
consisting of three spacious apart- 
ments, opening on to each other, 
with the additional advantage of 
being waited on by the little Geeles, 
and of being supplied by Mrs. Geele 
with hot water for tea. 

The three rooms occupied by 
Otto—bed-room, sitting-room, and 
office—fully deserved the good 
repute they had among his ac- 
quaintance ; especially the sitting- 
room, which, with its three win- 
dows looking on to the market- 
place, might be called perfection. 
It was a large, cheerful room, in 
which comfort and good taste 
seemed to vie with each other in 
making it agreeable. Fine prints 
and drawings adorned the walls; 
a book-case, filled with costly 
editions, a writing-table with papers 
spread on it, easy-chairs in all the 
nicest places by the windows or 
the fireside, and a luxurious sofa; 
these are some of the things that I 
recollect about the room, which, I 
believe, would have satisfied the 
highest possible demands of any 
bachelor. 

Yet it was in no pleasurable 
mood that Otto was now sitting as 
we find him in his pretty room. 
His eyes were gazing out into the 
great market-place with the fixed 
look of a man who, absorbed with 
the pictures that are passing before 
his mind’s eye, does not remark 
what his bodily eyes are beholding ; 
and with his cigar gone out, and 
his book fallen from his hands, he 
might be strictly described as in a 
brown study. 

It is indisputable that there are 
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men whose lives glide on like a 
gently flowing river over a bed of 
pebbles ; it is so pleasant to flow 
over the bed onwards, no sharp 
points, no rough stones, no hin- 
drances or opposition of any kind; 
calm in itself, producing calm in 
others. But the river flows on till 
great stones, standing athwart the 
stream, suddenly obstruct its course 
—till a tree, torn up by the roots, 
unexpectedly encumbers it—till a 
projecting rock arrests and divides 
the current—till the descent causes 
a waterfall, and the calm, murmur- 
ing brook is changed into a foaming 
cataract, which rushes down with 
a thundering noise. This image is 
applicable to Otto Welters. 

When he reflected on his life as 
it was a few months before, it was 
like the calm flowing river; at 
peace with himself, at peace with 
the world ; his path of life, his aim 
in life plainly marked out before 
him; seeking for good and doing 
good, and convinced that the 
smooth bed would continue to the 
end. And now obstacles had come; 
passion had troubled the calm of 
his soul, and the wild, fierce storm 
of conflict in his heart, raged like 
the foaming waterfall. He, who 
had felt so strong, so sure of him- 
self, had come to the conviction 
of his own weakness—weakness 
which, a short time before, he 
so despised in others. He loved, 
but not her to whom he was be- 
trothed ; the image which occupied 
his whole soul was not the image 
of her whose love he had sought 
and won. Poor weak Otto! he 
had wrestled and striven. Day after 
day he had admitted to himself 
how far Celine Arnold fell short 
when he compared her with Mary 
van Stein. He had compelled him- 
self to be more and more with 
Mary—less and less with Celine. 
When at Mary’s side, he had tried 
to force himself to forget the dark 
eyes, and all in vain; the crisis 

come. 


The pictures which we conjecture 
to be passing before his mind, as he 
sat lost in thought at the window, 
were all scenes in which Celine 
played the principal part. All the 
hours he had spent with her passed 
before him as in a panorama in this 
one hour of approaching separation ; 
for that such it must be, had ripened 
into a fixed resolution on the part 
of Otto. 

He might have been unfortunate 
in this, that he had so little under- 
stood his own heart, and that he 
had imagined the feeling which 
attached him to Mary van Stein to 
be love: but he would stand to his 
word, whatever it might cost him. 
He would endeavour to make Mary 
happy, as happy as he could, and 
she should never doubt that she 
had all he could give, except his 
love, which she had never’ posses- 
sed; that, alas! he now knew too 
well. 

He alone should be the victim of 
this mistake. No one should ever 
say of him that he played with the 
love of such a noble girl as Mary. 
His own self-respect should save 
him from the shipwreck of his 
principles. 

The very next day Mr. van Stein 
and Mary were to start for Mont- 
pellier, in order to avoid the severity 
of the winter in Holland ; and be- 
fore they left, Otto wished to settle 
with his uncle as to the purchase of 
the house, which, on the following 
summer, was to receive Mary van 
Stein and himself as a newly- 
married pair. 

How often during the last few 
days he had wished to do this! 
Every day he had come to the house 
intending to do it, and yet every 
day it was as if he were tied to his 
chair; his tongue had refused to 
serve him, and his heart had obsti- 
nately opposed what his reason bade 
him do. 

And now the last evening before 
their departure had come, and he 
tried to resist with all his might the 
3D2 
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meanness and cowardliness of a 
further delay. 

One hour more, however, still 
remained to him which he could 
devote to comfortless thoughts on 
the chosen of his heart, who could 
never be anything to him and could 
never even know how much she 
was to him. 

In this his last hour, before, urged 
by his sense of duty, he should go 
forth to seal his fate, he thought 
over every meeting with Celine in all 
the vivid colouring of an inefface- 
able memory. 

He thought of her, as he had 
first seen her, standing in the door- 
way of her father’s room, in her 
close-fitting riding habit ; hethought 
of her on the evening when, singing 
and playing to him, she had lured 
away his heart by the richness of 
her tones. He thought of that 
September morning when he had 
accompanied her and her father out 
hunting, and she had ridden on her 
beautiful horse through the woods, 
leaping over hedges and ditches for 
the mere fun of it, while he and her 
father preferred a longer and safer 
route, and joining them again with 
a hearty laugh. He thought, too, of 
the morning after the ball of the 
Eversberg family, of which he had 
given her an account, when with 
sparkling eyes she had exclaimed, 
‘I would give something to have 
been there, Otto, and to have danced 
with you,’ when she had obliged 
her father to sit down and play a 
waltz, and like a wilful, merry 
child, had danced round and round 
the room with the too ready Otto 
for more than half an hour... . 

But there were certain other 
things which Otto might have re- 
collected, and which seemed to have 
escaped his memory in a wonderful 
way. For instance, certain changes 
in her temper and humour, a few 
sharp slaps administered to the 
Javanese maid with her prettily- 
shaped hand in Otto’s presence, 
her assertion of her will in every- 
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thing, very unbecoming answers 
addressed to her father on the 
smallest opposition to his wishes, 
inscrutable changes in her behaviour 
to Otto, sometimes gentle and cor- 
dial with a naiveté almost childish, 
sometimes proud and defiant, and 
always changing from the cheerful 
to the melancholy without the 
smallest apparent reason. But it 
was just this changeableness, the 
uncertainty as to the _ recep- 
tion he should meet with, the 
irresistible charm of her fits of 
goodness and agreeableness, the 
attractiveness even of her un- 
friendly and _ spiteful moments, 
which had made such a deep impres- 
sion upon the calm, equable, good- 
humoured Otto. All these seemed 


to him to suit Celine’s individuality 
so completely, that he could not 
think of her, indeed he would have 
admired her far less, with the calm 
dignity which had attracted him in 
Mary. Indeed, in his present excited 
frame of mind, there was something 


in Mary’s calm, equable tempera- 
ment which oppressed and irritated 
him. 

And then—though Otto felt 
ashamed that this reason should 
have such undue weight with him 
—he still could not deny that he 
was carried away by the incom- 
parable beauty of Celine ; beautiful 
in all her various moods, with the 
soft melancholy expression which 
sometimes overshadowed her face, 
beautiful also with her eyes flash- 
ing with anger, and the heightened 
flush of passion, but more beautiful 
still in the abandon of her light- 
heartedness, which now and then 
make her dark eyes sparkle and 
spread over her countenance an 
expression of almost childlike joy. 

And Mary ? 

With a blush of shame Otto 
broke loose from these meditations. 
Why these comparisons? Where- 
fore these tormenting thoughts and 
recollections ? Mary was his be- 
trothed, the future companion of 
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his life, whom he had voluntarily 
chosen, and who at all events 
he could not think of but with 
the utmost respect, which she well 
deserved. 

Moreover, were he free, what 
security had he that Celine Arnold 
would ever be anything more to 
him than she was at present ? 

Had he ever been able to perceive 
any sign on her part that her feel- 
ing towards him was anything 
more than a passing inclination for 
a pleasant acquaintance? Was 
there anything in the unreserved 
tone in which she often spoke to 
him which at the most could be 
regarded as a token of any greater 
inclination ? 

Otto reminded himself at that 
moment of one trifling incident 


among others—of how he had once 
let fall that there was something 
unfeminine in a woman smoking, 
which grated against his feelings ; 
and how from that time forth he 
had never been at Beckley without 


seeing Celine put a pipe in her 
mouth, and at times when he knew 
she had not previously been in the 
habit of doing so. Besides that, 
she had never sung again a song 
which on one occasion he had 
praised as especially pretty and to 
his taste ; in short, neither by word 
nor deed had she ever shown him 
anything but indifference. Yes, 
that was the real word, thought 
Otto. She was indifferent to him— 
that was the final result of all his 
reflections—she was indifferent to 
him, and it was better so; it would 
make it easier for him to fulfil his 
duty to Mary. 

And yet,if he were but free!— 
Springing from his chair, he passed 
his hand over his forehead as if he 
would drive away all thoughts 
which made him waver and hesitate 
in doing his duty. A few moments 
later he was on his way to Mr. van 
Stein’s house. 

There was an unusual bustle in 
the sitting-room when Otto entered, 
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owing to the preparations for the 
journey which was at hand. Bending 
over a large trunk, Mary was 
packing, under her father’s direc- 
tions, the necessaries which he could 
not dispense with till the last 
evening, although it would certainly 
have been far more agreeable to 
Mary not to have had to put off all 
these arrangements till the last. 

‘Remember my foot-warmer, 
Mary; and don’t forget the milk 
bottle, that at least 1 may know 
whether I haye sour milk in my 
stomach. Put in my own drinking 
glass: without it I shall not be able 
to measure the quantity of water 1 
drink, and I may take too much. 
For Heaven’s sake don’t forget the 
Scott’s pills, and the cushion for 
my back, and the sleeping powders, 
Mary.’ 

‘All packed up, dear papa,’ said 
Mary ; and between all these ques- 
tions, and with her hands full of 
business, she could only bid Otto 
welcome with a friendly nod as he 
entered. 

‘Packed up! No, I don’t believe 
it, Mary, for I must have seen it; 
I was sitting by all the while, and 
it would have been extraordinary 
if I had missed seeing it. Yes; I 
understand it all well enough—you 
say it only to put me off.’ 

‘Hush, papa dear! they are 
packed; but I will look again, and 
I will even bring them out in order 
to convince you; it is not much 
trouble.’ 

Mary patiently took out of the 
trunk all the things packed above 
them. Otto stood by, with folded 
arms, silent, but in his heart angry. 
Struck, as he had often been before, 
by Mary’s unhappy lot, his com- 
passion for her now was stronger 
than ever—yet this time he also 
began to feel cross with her. As 
Mary stood stooping over the trunk, 
patiently repacking, to pacify the 
sickly ill-humour of her father, 
without a shade of annoyance or 
impatience on her face, Otto asked 
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himself whether this goodness of 
heart which he had so much admired 
in her could possibly arise from a 
want of character in her. Bat this 
thought no sooner occurred to him 
than he felt ashamed of it; and 
when the unfortunate sleeping pow- 
ders were found and again packed up 
with the other things, Otto took 
advantage of the opportunity when 
Mary was sent upstairs to fetch 
something, to sit down unexpectedly 
close to Mr. van Stein, and to pro- 
ceed with his object without any 
preparation. 

‘Uncle, I wish very much to speak 
to you about Mary.’ 

‘To speak about Mary!’ said 
Uncle van Stein, making a face 
as if a toothache were now added 
to his other torments. ‘I thought 
we had talked the matter out about 
Mary last time. You must not 
trouble me this evening, Otto. 
Remember that to-morrow I must 
set off on my journey, and I cer- 
tainly shall not sleep, indeed I have 
not much chance of that, for Mary 
has packed up my nigit-cap, and 
she knows I cannot sleep in the 
thin woollen one; but that is just 
like her, she always thinks most of 
herself, and her invalid father is 
only an incumbrance.’ 

Otto waited patiently for the end 
of this new complaint; and as soon 
as his uncle was silent, he proceeded 
with the matter he wished to ac- 
complish. 

‘When I last spoke to you about 
Mary, uncle, neither of us then had 
the little legacies from Aunt Emmy, 
which we could not apply better 
than in setting up housekeeping. I 
can rely on my business and on the 
means I possess to maintain our- 
selves comfortably, so that a longer 
indefinite postponement of our mar- 
riage is unnecessary. Last week it 
came to my knowledge that Mr. 
Stork is about to leave the town, 
and next May his house will be to 
let. I have already asked for 
the refusal of it, and I hope you will 
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agree with me that I should take a 
lease of it, and that in the summer 
when Mary returns with you from 
Montpellier—’ 

Otto had proceeded thus far, 
when he felt a hand placed on his 
shoulder, and, turning round, he 
beheld Mary’s face, from which all 
colour had vanished. It seemed as 
if for a moment it cost her much 
to speak, as if her lips refused 
to utter the words which hung 
upon them; but that with a great 
effort of will she was able to 
overcome this momentary feeling; 
and if her face had not been so pale 
and agitated, one would not have 
remarked anything particular from 
the tone in which she spoke. 

‘Otto,’ she said, ‘you must not 
trouble papa on this subject to- 
night. We must be up early to- 
morrow, and papa must begin his 
journey after a calm, quiet night. 
What you wish to say can just as 
well be written. Take leave of him 
now, if you like, for I want to speak 
to you myself.’ 

Otto obeyed her involuntarily. 
He got up and said a few words to 
his uncle, the substance of which 
was that he intended to see him 
again at the station. Mary was 
waiting for him at the door 
with a light; he followed her 
in silence down the passage to 
a little room opening into the 
garden. They entered this room, 
which was lighted by a small lamp. 
In silence Mary set down the 
candle, and as she did so, Otto 
saw plainly that her hand trembled. 

A strange feeling of annoyance 
and ill-humour had come over 
Otto at Mary’s interruption. It 
was not the tone and voice which 
she was accustomed to hear in 
which he broke the silence. 

‘What is the meaning of this, 
Mary, that you forbid me to speak 
to your father? How am I to 
understand it P Are you displeased 
because I did not first talk it over 
with you? You know well that it 
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is of no use for us to speak to each 
other about it until we have your 
father’s approval of it; and I am 
sure that, but for your strange, in- 
explicable interference, he would 
pow have given his consent.’ 

Otto was silent after saying this, 
evidently expecting Mary’s answer ; 
but she, with her hand resting on 
the table, stood silent and motion- 
less opposite him. He was still 
more put out of temper by her 
strange behaviour, of which he 
in vain sought the key. It had 
been with much self-conquest, and 
urged on by the force of his feelings 
of duty and honour, that he had 
compelled himself to speak to her 
father; and here it was Mary her- 
self—Mary, for whose happiness he 
was ready to sacrifice his own— 
who hindered him. 

‘How is it, Mary ?’ he began 
again. ‘ Perhaps what I offer you 
may not appear enough? It is 
true the house is but small, and 
our income will at first be some- 
what limited; but I thought that 
your desires were moderate, and 
that it would be sufficient for you.’ 

‘No, Otto, it is nut enough for 
me.’ 

Calmly and deliberately these 
words were uttered; proudly she 
raised her head, and her eyes, which 
till now had wandered round the 
room, rested upon Otto with an 
indescribable expression of good- 
ness and sorrow. 

‘No, itis not enough for me,’ she 
repeated ; ‘the small house, the 
still more limited income, would 
not deter me; but I wish for and 
require the undivided heart of the 
man with whom I must share them, 
and that you cannot offer me, Otto.’ 

Alarmed and perplexed at these 
unexpected words, Otto stammered 
out, ‘I do not understand you, 
Mary.’ 

‘Do not say that, Otto,’ interposed 
Mary, who had now become per- 
fectly calm; ‘let there be truth 
between us. If you yourself find 
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it difficult to speak out, let it be for 
me to say what ought to be said. 
Tell me, Otto, have you really 
thought that I did not observe what 
was passing in you—that I did not 
know how your heart had been 
turned away from me—how another 
possessed your love, which by a 
mistake you thought belonged to 
me? Believe me, I have known 
and understood it all. I have seen 
the struggle which it has cost you, 
and I have inwardly pitied you, 
Otto. For many weeks past I have 
resolved to give you back your 
liberty ; but I wished, as it would 
have been more agreeable for us 
both, to have written to you from 
Montpellier. Your conversation 
with papa, however, has hastened 
the necessity of this. So let us 
part in peace and friendship ; I can 
never be more to you than a sincere 
and interested friend, but also not 
less; of that you may be confident.’ 

She offered him her hand, but 
Otto dared not take it. He was 
overpowered with indescribable 
feelings of alarm and shame, and 
his confusion was such that it was 
impossible for him to speak, 

* Mary,’ he said at last, in a voice 
of deep emotion, ‘my heart may 
have wandered from you for a short 
time; I cannot deny that; but I 
swear to you that you have no 
cause for jealousy, and that I have 
never spoken a word to any woman 
which I could not repeat in your 
presence.’ 

‘That I know, Otto. It was not 
any doubt of your uprightness and 
honour which was the cause of my 
determination. I know that had I 
agreed to the hiring of the house 
for us, I should have nothing to 
fear in my absence from Celine 
Arneld. I know that, with her 
image in your heart, your word 
once given would have stood firm, 
and that even without your love I 
should not have had to complain of 
you. But once more ’—she said, 
speaking with an earnest and 
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emphatic tone—‘I repeat to you, 
Otto, this is not enough for me. 
I know of no middle course in this 
respect. I will have all or none. 
I can give you up now because my 
reason tells me that it must be so; 
but to become your wife with the 
conviction that your love belongs to 
another, Otto, that I cannot, and 
what is more, I will not do.’ 

How strange these words, uttered 
in a passionate accent, sounded to 
Otto; how strange from the lips of 
her whom he had never known 
otherwise than calm and meek, 
whose goodness he had ascribed 
a few minutes before to want of 
character. There he stood, before 
Mary, silenced and confounded. 
Painfully the consciousness forced 
itself upon him that he had lost a 
noble and magnanimous heart. 
Sinking down into a chair, he 
covered his face with his hands, and 
at last so far controlled his agita- 
tion as to be able to speak. 

‘ Mary,’ he whispered, ‘ you must 
indeed despise me deeply to thrust 
me away from you thus. I know 
that I have forfeited my right to 
alter your determination. I only 
ask you: decide nothing to-day, 
and give me the winter to learn to 
know thoroughly my own heart.’ 

She shook her head with a 
sorrowful expression on her face. 
‘No, Otto, you must not do violence 
to your heart on my account. 
Employ the winter in seeking for 
the love to which your heart is 
attracted. Let that word be never 
more pronounced between us. It 
was a delusion which entangled 
both of us. Let us be thankful 
that we have waked up from it 
before it was too late.’ 

‘And what if you are mistaken, 
Mary—if all this is the phantom 
of your imagination—if I have 
never loved Celine as you sup- 
pose P’ 

Long and earnestly Mary gazed 
at Otto with a searching look, 
whilst a deep blush coloured her 
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cheeks. Perhaps it was a flickering 
of hope which thus so greatly 
affected her, but certainly it was a 
feeling of guilt which made Otto 
turn away his eyes; aud when he 
raised them again to her, she stood 
before him as calm and as pale as 
at first. 

*You do love her, Otto; do not 
mislead yourself. Win her love; be 
happy with her, and think of me as 
a sister, who wishes you well with 
all her heart. Forget that you ever 
thought we conid be anything else 
to each other.’ 

‘And you, Mary’ — hesitating 
and after an interval of silence he 
faltered out these words. Oh, that 
he could have said to her with & 
pure conscience: ‘I love you, you 
are necessary to my happiness.’ But 
even at this critical moment he 
could not say that which in the 
present state of feeling of his heart 
would have been a lie; he could 
not feign before those honourable 
truthful eyes, which pierced the very 
depths of his soul, he could only 
utter the words which at the mo- 
ment pressed like lead upon his 
heart: ‘And you, Mary?’ 

* My way lies marked out before 
me: have no anxiety as to that, 
Otto. In my old helpless father 
God has laid upon me my task in 
this world; and is, perhaps, pu- 
nishing me for wishing to set it 
aside. He knows what is good for 
me better than I do, and whosoever 
trusts in Him shall not be ashamed. 
Do not these words of comfort stand 
written: “All things work together 
for good to them that love God” ?’ 

So calm, so composed, she stood 
before him, that again the same 
effect was produced upon him by 
this outward calmness as had lat- 
terly so often been the case. Spring- 
ing from his chair, he said in a 
bitter tone, ‘ Mary, is it possible 
you can have loved me, and can 
part from me so calmly? With 
your Christian submission is there 
not mixed a good deal of in- 
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difference, which makes you ac- 
quiesce in our separation without 
difficulty ?’ 

Again a deep blush coloured 
Mary's pale cheeks, as if she were in 
pain; she pressed her clasped hands 
to her breast, but not a word of the 
complaint and reproaches which 
filled her heart at Otto’s question 
came from her colourless, trembling 
lips. 

It seemed, however, that some 
moments were necessary to her be- 
fore she could command her voice 
sufficiently to speak. 

‘Papa is waiting for me to help 
him into bed, Otto; I cannot stay 
with you any longer. Farewell. 
May you be happy.’ 

But the moment of silence which 
followed Otto’s question had been 
enough to bring him to the con- 
sciousness of his injustice. 

Her hand, which she held out to 
him, he took between his, and he 
gazed once more, with a pained ex- 
pression, on the friendly, soft face, 
and, deeply affected, he whispered, 
‘God bless you, Mary ; forgive me.’ 
Then she accompanied him along 
the passage as she had done for 
many months past after his evening 
visits. Whether from habit or by 
design, she put her hand through 
his arm as usual, and so they went in 
silence together to the outer door. 

‘May I come to-morrow to the 
train to wish you good-bye, Mary?’ 

‘Do as your heart inclines you, 
Otto. Farewell.’ 

Once more she put out her hand 
to him, and he dared not—no, he 
dared not embrace her. 

Slowly he let go her hand. Tears 
started into his eyes as she closed 
the door behind him. 

It was over! 

Over! And this also was the 
word which sounded like a knell in 
Mary’s bosom. Over! She shut 
and chained up the door, as she had 
done every evening at Otto’s depar- 
ture, but slowly and hesitatingly as 
she had never done before. 
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She was overcome with an irre- 
sistible feeling, as if it were her 
happiness, her hope, her youth that 
she had bolted out. 

With her ears against the door, 
she listened to the retreating foot- 
steps of him she loved so much— 
how much Heaven only knew. 

She put down the light, which 
she had been holding in her trem- 
bling hands, and sat down for a mo- 
ment on the bench in the passage 
to collect her strength to answer 
the bell in her father’s room, which 
had rung incessantly since she had 
shut the door upon Otto. 

‘So, Mary, you are come at last 
to lock the trunks and help me into 
bed. You might as well have put 
off your chatter with Otto to a more 
suitable time. There are things to 
be done now which are much more 
important than such nonsense.’ 

Mary made no answer to this flood 
of words. She helped her father to 
bed and then went round the house, 
putting the last touch to all the 
preparations for the journey, and 
it was already past midnight when, 
having got everything ready, she 
at last repaired to her own room. 

At last to rest, and at last alone. 

But even now it was not in a 
passionate flood of tears that she 
sought relief for her pain. Only the 
fixed look of hereyes denoted that 
her thoughts were far away from 
the practical operation of undress- 
ing which she had just commenced. 

Nevertheless, before she went to 
bed, she raised hercandleuptowards 
the wall where a portrait in oil the 
size of life represented a beautiful 
young woman. One would have 
sought in vain for any resemblance 
in Mary to this portrait, but yet 
there was something in the friendly, 
gentlé expression of the face, which 
reminded one of her. 

And in the contemplation of those 
beloved features, two warm tears for 
the first time rolled down her cheeks. 
‘Mother,’ she whispered, ‘it is 
over. I shall remain to take care 
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of him; help me, strengthen me 
with your spirit.’ Then she slowly 
put down the candle and bowed her 
head for a moment as if in prayer. 
When she raised it again, the ex- 
pression of her face was entirely 
changed ; her colour had come back, 
her eyes sparkled, whilst her fingers 
turned over the leaves of the Bible 
which lay open on the table before 
her, and her voice sounded almost 
cheerful as she read aloud the pas- 
sage which she seemed to have been 
searching for: ‘ He that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after Me, is 
not worthy of Me.’ 


Mr. 
off. 


van Stein and Mary had set 
Otto had seen their heavily 


packed carriage pass by his w indow’ 


just as he had risen from his bed 
after a restless, sleepless night 
Should he go to the station to 
take leave of them? Should he, 
with his deep feeling of shame, 
again meet Mary’s eyes? Should 


he try once more whether her sen- 


tence of separation was in earnest ? 
No, he could not make up his mind 
to this. Mary had not even looked 
up to his house from the carriage— 
no longer thought him worthy of a 
bow. Could it be true that she had 
ever loved him as much as he had 
thought? Was it after all only for 
a chimera that he had suffered so 
much? Could Mary have parted 
from him so easily if she had really 
loved him ? How calmly, how com- 
posedly had she spoken the last 
words which parted them! Was it 
self-command, the practice of which 
in her life she had brought to per- 
fection, or was it coolness and in- 
difference ? 

Suddenly cutting short these re- 
flections, he hastily seized his coat 
and hat. 

He would still see and speak to 
Mary ; he would look into the very 
depths of her soul ; he would know 
whether the affection which his 
conscience warned him he had trifled 
with, really existed; he would— 
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The whistle of the departing train 
sounded as he arrived breathless on 
the platform. The train was already 
in motion when he reached it. 
Peering hastily into the first-class 
carriages, he discovered the thick 
great-coat of Uncle van Stein, 
which covered him up to the chin, 
whilst Mary was busy in adjusting 
his cache-nez. 

Otto called out her name; she 
let down the window witha sudden 
effort, and bent forward to wave her 
hand to him. 

Once more their eyes met ; once 
more Mary gazed at Otto with 
a gentle, mournful look, with tears 
in her eyes, while she forced a 
smile, 

Disturbed—overwhelmed by the 
most conflicting emotions, Otto re- 
mained motionless for some time 
on the spot where he had lost sight 
of the train which bore Mary 
away. 

In his mind, which had been so 
calm but a few months before, a 
tumult and discord now prevailed, 
which made him _indescribably 
unhappy. What yesterday he had 
thought of as an impossible piece 
of good fortune, to be free from all 
engagements, and to have obtained 
this freedom without saying a single 
word which his strong sense of 
honour and justice would have for- 
bidden him to say—this was now an 
actual fact. Mary was gone, and 
he was free. 

But why did not his heart re- 
as he thought it would have 
done? Why did he gaze at the 
train which took her away with 
such an inward feeling of pain ? 
Why that inexpressible longing to 
see and speak to her once more ? 
To go home was at that moment 
impossible to him; so leaving the 
railway he went along the broad 
gravel walk which led out of the 
town. 

He did not heed the rain, which 
fell in great drops; he did not feel 
the chill autumn wind, which blew 
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round his ears and whistled through 
the trees; he could only feel the 
oppression and burden of his own 
wavering heart, which had brought 
upon him all the misery of this 
struggle. And not on this day of 
parting only, but on many subse- 
quent days, the most unhappy Otto 
had ever experienced. 

At one time he began a letter to 
Mary, in which he besonght her to 
forget the past, and to believe that 
he loved her more than any woman 
in the world ; but when he got thus 
far the form of Celine rose up 
before his imagination as a warning 
spectre. He then tore the paper 
into atoms, and gave himself up to 
a thousand dreams and wishes, in 
which Mary played no part. 

And yet a week passed after 
Mary’s departure before the desire 
of seeing Celine again rose up in 
his mind. It was some weeks since 
he had paid his last visit to Beckley, 
and in the mean time information 
of importance had reached him, 
which he had every day intended to 
bring before Mr. Arnold, namely, 
that the inheritance, which had 
mainly led to their acquaintance, 
had fallen through, owing to the 
discovery of an heir nearer in suc- 
cession than Mr. Arnold, and that 
consequently further exertions in 
enquiry and investigation had be- 
come useless. 

When Otto entered the gate of 
Beckley at the same hour as on his 
first visit, it seemed to him as if 
years had passed since that day. 

It was some relief to him that 
nature did not now present itself to 
him in the full summer glow of a 
June morning; that the flowers 
had disappeared; that the few leaves 
which had resisted the autumn 
wind hung yellow and withered on 
the trees, and might be called soli- 
tary compared with the numbers 
which crackled under his feet, or 
which the wind blew against him. 
It was a relief to him that all was 
different, as he was himself. 
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It was with an altered face 
also that Mr. Arnold came to meet 
him when Otto entered the study. 
How much older, how much fallen 
away, he appeared since their 
first meeting, and especially since 
the last time Otto had spoken to 
him but a few weeks back. And 
what a shade of sadness overspread 
his face, where now there was @ 
settled expression of melancholy, 
the traces of which Otto had often 
discerned before. After greeting 
Mr. Arnold, and excusing himself 
for having kept away so long, Otto 
communicated the tidings respect- 
ing the inheritance, which appeared 
to make much less impression on 
Mr. Arnold than he expected. 

‘Well, I have done what was my 
duty to do,’ he said calmly ; ‘ and if 
another man has more right to it 
than I have, I am content. Be- 
sides, money is of no consequence 
to me, and Celine has enough with- 
out that. Poor child! she has suf- 


fered a greater loss to-day than the 
prospect of the inheritance.’ 
‘Suffered a loss?’ asked Otto, 
with as much interest as surprise. 
‘I have spoken to you more than 
once of my friend Van Dalen, have 


I not, Mr. Welters? A friend of 
mine and. of Celine’s in the fullest 
sense of the word, a friend who 
promised to be a father to her when 
I should be no more. Before I left 
India everything was settled and 
agreed upon with him and his wife, 
and I should have tranquilly laid 
down my head knowing that Celine 
would have found a home with him. 
By the last mail I received the 
news of his death.’ 

Overcome with emotion, Mr. 
Arnold was silent. Otto, having 
said a few words of sympathy, 
enquired : 

* And his widow—cannot she be a 
mother to your daughter, although 
her husband is no longer there to 
aid her in the task ?’ 

‘No, no, that would not do; 
Celine could not be left to her 
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guidance alone, and I believe that a 
plan is arranged for her to take up 
her abode with a married daughter. 
It is a hard thing for a father, 
Welters, not to know what will be- 
come of his daughter, for whose 
happiness he is ready to sacrifice 
all that he has in the world.’ 

‘We must hope, Mr. Arnold,’ 
said Otto, warmly, ‘ that the time is 
farther off than you think when 
she will require other care than 
that of her father; but if she has 
the misfortune to lose you and to 
be alone, you may be certain that 
she will find in me all the help and 
support which it is in my power to 
give. 

Mr. Arnold responded to these 


evidently well-intended words with- 


a hearty pressure of his hand; but 
before he could say anything, they 
were disturbed by loud cries and a 
noise which, although somewhat 
diminished by distance, reached the 
room where they were sitting. 

Mr. Arnold sprang up alarmed 
at the first sound, and Otto followed 
as he hastened out of the room and 
downstairs, directing his steps to 
the stables, whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. 

And what a spectacle met their 
eyes on arriving there! The door 
stood wide open, and there in the 
middle of the stable was Celine 
Arnold, standing before her white 
horse, which foaming from the mouth 
was rearing back wildly. Celine’s 
face distorted with passion and her 
eyes flaming, she held with one hand 
by the collar a stable boy, from 
whom the screams proceeded, while 
with the other she beat him with all 
her might with a thick riding-whip 
of her father’s. 

‘There! there! there!’ she cried 
with a harsh voice at each repeated 
stroke, whilst the servants who had 
collected stood staring in horror at 
the scene, but not one of them ven- 
tured to interfere. 

No one but her father dared even 
to approach her. He had no sooner 
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entered the stable, than the whip 
was taken out of her hand and 
thrown into a corner, and the stable 
boy sent off. 

‘For shame, Celine!’ He said 
these words gently and earnestly, 
and in a sorrowful tone. Neverthe- 
less her passion was not subdued. 
With a shrieking voice she stam- 
mered out in broken sentences : 

‘He has beaten Schimmel. I 
have long been watching him, till I 
caught him in the act, and I have 
beaten him and shall beat him 
again. I'll beat him to death if he 
ever comes in my way again. He 
to beat Schimmel, poor defenceless 
beast! Then Ill beat him, I will— 
Ill beat him to death. My poor 
Schimmel!’ 

Now, however, came the reac- 
tion of her passion. She turned 
round suddenly, and throwing her 
arms round the horse’s neck and 
hiding her head in his long white 
mane, she burst into passionate 
sobs, and addressed soft caressing 
words in Malay to the animal. 

And so they left her alone. 

The stable boy had immediately 
taken to flight, the servants went 
back to the house, Mr. Arnold 
again retired to his room, whilst 
Otto went away unobserved, and 
deeply affected returned to the 
town. 

Was this the girl who had driven 
Mary out of his heart? Could a 
man hope for happiness with a 
woman who can be changed into 
such a fury? Was such a woman 
worthy of the love which a man 
would devote to ler as the best 
feeling of his heart. 

A fresh letter was written that 
afternoon to Mary and torn up. 
Poor wavering Otto! he could not 
sleep that night owing to the 
vision which hovered incessantly 
before his eyes. The vision of Ce- 
line in her violent fury and un- 
womanly act? No, indeed; but 
the recollection of the glowing face, 
the sparkling dark eyes, the black 
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locks hanging loose and mingled 
with the white mane of the horse, 
the caressing words in the soft- 
sounding, strange language. 

The image of the moth and the 
candle has been too much used and 
abused to be borrowed here, but it 
could never have a better applica- 
tion than in the case of Otto 
Welters. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW VERSION OF AN CLD SONG. 


‘My father is ill, Otto! do come 
and see us again if Beckley is not 
out of your way. 

* CELINE.’ 


This short note reached Otto 
early one morning, a few days after 
the visit to Beckley already men- 
tioned, a visit which, after the scene 
he had witnessed, he had hardly 
found courage to repeat. He kissed 
Celine’s beautiful handwriting be- 
fore he locked up the letter in his 
desk. He felt his heart glow with the 
thought that it was Celine who was 
calling him to her, that she felt the 
want of his presence now that her 
father was ill, and she was herself, 
perhaps, in a serious and sorrowful 
frame of mind. 

On this occasion, I will for once 
make use of the hackneyed poetical 
expression to inform you that Otto 
forthwith flew on the wings of love 
to Beckley, and hardly a quarter of 
an hour after the receipt of Celine’s 
letter he entered the house, or at 
least intended to enter it, for as 
he went up the steps, Celine came 
out of the door, accompanied by 
Cesar. 

How sorrowful and careworn she 
looked ; how cordially she pressed 
Otto’s hand as she greeted him. 

‘How is your father, Celine?’ 

‘I fear not well, Otto; I sat up 
with him last night, and found him 
feverish and restless.’ 

* May I go to him?’ 

‘No, not now; he has just fallen 
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asleep, and I have taken advantage 
of the opportunity to telegraph to 
Amsterdam. I hope, therefore, to 
have the doctor here this evening.’ 

‘Why did you not let me sit up 
with your father, Celine? You 
know what a pleasure it would 
have been to me to be of service to 
you in any way,’ said Otto, warmly. 

‘Yes, that I willingly believe,’ 
answered Celine, again putting out 
her hand to him. ‘ You are our only 
friend, Otto, and when I want help 
I will not hesitate to apply to you, 
but the nursing of my dear father I 
will hand over to no one.’ 

Great tears glistened in her eyes 
as she uttered these words in a soft 
tone. 

How lovely, how charming, how 
entirely feminine she was, as she 
stood before Otto in her great 
distress. No wonder he wholly for- 
got how he had last seen her. No 
wonder he consented so eagerly 
when she proposed to him to walk 
with her, as she wished to take 
advantage of her father being asleep 
to get some fresh air out of doors 
after her sleepless night. 

So they walked together in the 
fir-wood, which clothed the hill be- 
hind the house. The unchanging 
green of the fir-trees and the clear 
blue sky, which was so bright over- 
head on this morning, made the 
advance of the season hardly per- 
ceptible. Celine went on, silently 
sunk in thought, whilst Otto did 
not venture to disturb her medita- 
tions by any commonplace remark, 
which he thought would be unsuit- 
able to her present serious mood. 

Yet he would willingly have in- 
terrupted her sad thoughts, and 
when Celine, having reached the 
highest point of the hill, sat down 
upon a seat placed there, he took 
advantage of the Sunday bells of 
Dilburg, of which the sound reached 
them through the stillness of the 
wood, to begin a conversation with 
her. 

‘Do you hear the bells, Celine ?’ 
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‘Is it with you aswith meP Do 
you not find something solemn, 
something poetical, in the sound of 
the church bells, which say to you 
that it is the Sabbath, the day of the 
Lord, and which call you to come 
to church, to lay aside worldly cares 
for a while, and to lift up your soul 
to the Creator ?’ 

For a moment Celine looked at 
Otto with surprise before she an- 
swered him. 

‘No, Otto! in that sense the 
church bells have no sound for me. 
I like to hear them, as a pleasant 
melody which charms my ear, but 
they have no language for me. 
There is no church which can call 
me; I belong to none and I wish 
to belong to none.’ 

‘And why not?’ 
with some astonishment at her 
decided tone. ‘Is there no church 
communion with whose form of 
worship you could agree? Is there 
never a strongly felt want in you 
to hear in any church a serious 
word of consolation or encourage- 
ment ? See, Celine—I am a man, 
and as such I attach myself less to 
such things than women do, whose 
sentimental life is more developed, 
from their having less occupation ; 
yet I feel calmer and more con- 
tented when I have sought and 
found an opportunity in church of 
withdrawing my thoughts from the 
world to fix them on higher in- 
terests.’ 

‘And can you only do that in 
church, Otto?’ she asked, with a 
sinile. 

‘No, Celine. I ought, perhaps,to be 
able to do so at home, but when I 
stay at home I cannot manage it, 
and just on this account [hold that 
going to church is a good habit. 
Tell me, is it on principle, or is it 
a caprice on your part, to avoid 
belonging to any church ?’ 

‘It was a principle ot my father’s 
not to make any profession for me 
in any church communion before I 
was myself able to determine my 
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own choice by investigation. To 
him all men—Jews, Christians, hea- 
then, Catholics and Protestants—are 
alike. He calls them all brothers, 
as children of the same God, parti- 
cipators in the same human nature, 
and having the same destiny, whe- 
ther they believe in the name of 
Mahomet, of Jesus, or of Mary.’ 

‘And this destiny is— ?’ 

‘To co-operate in the place which 
each creature fills, with the na- 
tural and eternal laws of life 
and death, to succeed the pre- 
vious generation, and to make way 
for that which follows. But we 
are wandering from our subject, 
I told you, Otto, that my father 
had not bound me by baptism to 
any church communion, that he 
incited me to investigation as soon 
as he thought my understanding 
capable of it. He began by sketch- 
ing for me in a few words the 
differences and similarities of the 
different Protestant sects; he then 
imparted to me the principles of the 
Catholic religion, in so far as he, a 
born Protestant, had any know- 
ledge of them. It may, perhaps, 
seem strange to you, when I say 
that the Catholic Church, in the 
first instance, had the greatest at- 
traction forme. In the first place 
it was the church to which my mo- 
ther belonged, and in the authority 
of the Church in confession, and in 
the forgiveness of sins by penance ; 
yes, in the multitude of protecting 
saints, and, above all, in the unity 
of the Catholic Church, there was 
something that charmed me, and 
perhaps I should have caused my- 
self to be received into it had I not 
been thrown into a state of doubt 
on becoming acquainted with his- 
tory. When I first heard of the 
Night of St. Bartholomew, of the 
Inquisition, of the burning of 
Huss and Servetus—in a word, of 
all the persecutions and cruelties 
perpetrated by Catholics and Pro- 
testants in their fanaticism for the 
sake of enforcing their own mode 
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of worship—then I hesitated to en- 
rol myself under any banner what- 
soever, and gave the preference by 
far to neutrality. 

‘ But, Celine,’ said Otto, now 
smiling in his turn, ‘ these times 
are long since past; no one would 
now be brought to the stake on 
account of his convictions. The 
war between Catholicand Protestant 
has long been at an end, and if the 
different parties have no love for 
each other, they at least live peace- 
ably side by side, and even the Jew, 
who was once so persecuted and ill- 
treated, now, more and more, takes 
the place which belongs to him as 
aman of equal rights. If this is 
your only difficulty, Celine, it has, 
indeed, no longer any force.’ 

‘ The faggots are done away with, 
do you say, Otto? O yes, people no 
longer burn the heretic, but with 
the fire of the faggots hate and in- 
tolerance are not extinguished. To 
take a small example, look at the 
mutual relations of the Reformed 
Churches. When I first came into 
this country and heard of the mick- 
mack between orthodox, liberal, 
modern, or by whatever name this 
nonsense may be called, which had 
not penetrated into our Indian 
solitude, the Protestant religion 
seemed tome to be like a bunch of 
nettles, into which I took care not 
to poke my fingers, and after reading 
all the brochwres in which the 
Christian teachers of different deno- 
minations abused each other in very 
opprobrious terms, each clearly 
rejoicing in the conviction that the 
truth dwelt only with himself, the 
Protestant Church, with all its 
divisions, appeared to me in so 
absurd a state that any wish I had 
to belong to it vanished. The pe- 
rusal of George Sand’s Mademoiselle 
la Quintinie at that time also cured me 
of my latent faclination for Catholi- 
cism. Added to this, when I was at 
the Hague, I went once into both 
these churches. I would not judge 
as a blind man does of colours. The 
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first I entered was the Protestant 
church, I believe it called itself 
* the Reformed Dutch.” I cannot 
tell you what a solemn feeling 
came over me when I entered 
a church for the first time, Otto, but 
I must add that this feeling accom- 
anied me little farther than the 
threshold. The minister’s name 
was R , who is sufficiently well 
known in the country for you to 
have heard his name more than 
once. A numerous crowd was press- 
ing to find room. Squeezed, pushed, 
shoved on one side, [ persevered in 
my undertaking, and by money and 
good words I obtained a seat op- 
posite the pulpit in what I think 
they callapew. A seat, Otto! Oh! 
I was quite indignant; there they 
all sat lolling in their chairs with 
their feet on a warm stove, so luxu- 
rious, so lazy! . . . In this position I 
felt ashamed to lift up my thoughts 
to God, and yet I dared not kneel 
down, as I wished to do. People 
crowded into the church more and 
more; there was a commotion and 
bustle; here some one had to get 
up to make room for another, and 
close by me two women fell into 
a dispute, whilst behind me two 
young ladies whispered very audi- 
bly, and laughed about things which 
were not fit for a church, 
‘At last the minister 
the pulpit; it was quiet now, 
and I was thankful when his 
words withdrew my attention from 
what was passing around me. He 
spoke of the love of Christ for all 
sinners, even for His enemies, and of 
the duty thus laid upon His followers 
of cherishing love and forgiveness 
in their hearts. See, Otto, I was 
touched and carried away by his 
words. This man in the pulpit who 
in so eloquent a manner had tried 
to excite the consciences of his 
hearers, I looked upon almost as a 
holy apostle, and when he spoke of 
intolerance and uncharitableness, 
which were so much at variance 
with Christian duty, when in a 
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gentle voice he said: ‘ Let each 
ask his own conscience, I will be 
silent . . .’ a solemn silence, which 
affected me to the very depths of 
my soul, prevailed in the church. 
But he then all at once broke this 
silence by exclaiming in a powerful 
voice: ‘No, I cannot be silent!’ 
and then (here Celine burst out 
laughing)—‘ well, Otto, then un- 
luckily I saw that he turned over a 
leaf of the paper book in which he 
had written his sermon the pre- 
ceding evening in his study, where 
he had certainly sat and flattered 
himself by anticipation of the 
striking effect of this piece of ac- 
ting ; from that moment I listened 
with curiosity and amusement, but 
without any interest or emotion, to 
the rest of his sermon. From that 
moment the whole church seemed 
to me tobe a theatre, in which the 
preacher and the congregation were 
acting their parts according to pre- 
scribed regulations. As soon as 
the Amen had been spoken, the 
people pushed and crowded out as if 
coming away from a theatre, and I 
then vowed never to assist at such 
a performance again.’ 

‘And then you went to the 
Romish church, Celine ?’ 

‘Just so, Otto, but with even 
less result. At first I was better 
pleased to find the congregation 
kneeling, and to see that all could 
get to their seats without squeezing 
and pushing; the beautiful music 
of the organ affected me; there was 
something more calm and more so- 
lemn than in the Protestant church; 
but though my senses were charmed, 
my heart remained cold, and the 
sermon of the pastor, so full of Mary, 
Joseph, and all the saints, as if God 
were not more than all of them, 
attracted me but little. After the 
congregation had left, when I waited 
for a moment to look atthe paintings 
and sculptures, I saw in a corner 
of the church a young woman kneel- 
ing and sunk in devout prayer 
before a doll dressed in white satin. 
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I do not say this to scoff, Otto, but 
in my eyes the Madonna was no- 
thing else, and then I understood 
in an instant that one must be born 
and brought up in this religion, to 
be able to see the representation of 
the Madonna in this doll and to 
lift up one’s heart to it. 

* These, Otto, are my impressions 
of a church. Do you wonder now 
that I have no wish to belong to 
one, and that as you will certainly 
not see me become a Jew or a Ma. 
hometan, I shall remain all my life 
a heathen or whatever you may 
choose to call me, and always con- 
tinue to prefer the solitude of my 
own room, or the silent forest out 
of doors, where the soft moss, the 
green trees, and the thousand va- 
rieties of leaf and tint, where the 
murmuring brook and the songs of 
the birds speak to me of the Mighty 
Creator, and where I feel more im- 
pelled and more fit to honour God 
than in the midst of the bustle and 
confusion of a crowd ?’ 

‘I can enter into all this very 
well, looking at it from your point 
of view, Celine,’ answered Otto, 
who had listened to every word 
with surprise and attention. It 
might be that they were strange, 
extraordinary propositions which 
she was defending, and with which 
he could not absolutely agree, yet 
there was something in the anima- 
tion with which she spoke when 
the subject interested her that 
would have made an impression 
on anyone were his heart ever s0 
indifferent to her. Her lively ges- 
tures, the play of her features, the 
sparkle of her eyes, her foreign ac- 
cent,and her manner of pronouncing 
distinctly every syllable, and this 
all the more as she became excited, 
and then, too, the originality of her 
views, which at all events testified 
to her clear head and developed train 
of thought—all these considered, 
was it wonderful that Otto lost the 
little coolness of reason which he 
had thus far maintained in his re- 
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lations with Celine, and that he let 
his heart take its full swing in 
unbounded admiration of her? But 
he was still sufficiently master of 
himself to continue the conversation 
with apparent coolness. 

‘From your point of view, I 
can quite enter into this, Celine,’ 
he said; ‘I can understand that 
one must look at a church with 
other eyes when at your age one 
enters it for the first time, than 
when one has been identified from 
a child with all its forms and 
usages. But yet in a certain sense 
you are unjust. You have over- 
looked the internal in the external; 
you have not distinguished the 
form from the essence. You were 
angry at the sight of people at- 
tending public worship in a sitting 
posture, but you have not con- 
sidered that more depends on the 
disposition of the heart than on the 
posture of the body. You have 
allowed yourself to be angry because 
the minister read his sermon, and 
you did not reflect that the object of 
the sermon was to make an impres- 
sion, and that an extempore preacher 
may fail to do so by a want of 
coherence, to which even the most 
inspired orator is occasionally liable 
if the sermon is not written down 
with calm consideration. But if 
you do not belong to any church, 
Celine, you must not call yourself a 
heathen. Should not everyone be 
called a Christian who believes in 
Christ as our Redeemer ?’ 

‘Yes, Otto; but if I did not be- 
lieve in Christ in the spirit you 
speak of? If I only loved Him as 
a remarkable man who, by his self- 
sacrificing life and the morality 
which he preached, has well de- 
served that mankind should - still 
remember him so many years after- 
wards, and if I did not believe in 
any supernatural acts performed 
by Jesus, or in any miraculous 
power possessed by Him? And if 
I set before my eyes His resurrec- 
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tion and ascension only as a fable, 
—what then ?’ 

Here I must add that Otto was 
roughly and disagreeably shaken 
out of his admiration by these 
words of Celine. Without any in- 
tolerance against heterodox persons, 
he was himself firmly attached to 
the ideas imprinted in his mind 
first by his mother and then by 
his religious instructors, and, above 
all, he had been much strengthened 
in these ideas during the last few 
months by Mary, who, having taken 
the strict orthodox line, had fre- 
quently made religion the subject 
of conversation between them. He 
was aware that now-a-days many 
persons thought as Celine, or rather 
as Celine’s father did, for Otto 
knew well that it was her father’s 
principles and ideas which the 
daughter had adopted, although the 
subject had never been mentioned 
between Mr. Arnold and himself. 

As I said before, it was indifferent 
to him what others thought, but it 
could not be indifferent to him 
what was thought by her whom he 
would willingly call hisown. The 
disagreeable impression -which Ce- 
line’s words made upon him, 
showed itself so plainly in his face, 
that she could not but have per- 
ceived it. 

Her lips softened into a rallying 
smile, when he did not immediately 
reply, and she suddenly fell into 
that defiant tone which she often 
adopted towards him. 

‘Would you like to hear any more 
heresies from me, Otto ? Come, let 
me make a confession of my faith 
now that you have once begun to 
draw me out, and the faggots are 
ready. Listen, then; I do not be- 
lieve in a life after this life; I do 
not believe in the Divine origin of 
the Bible, nor in the truth of its 
narratives. Do you wish to hear 
more now, Otto?’ 

‘No, I thank you, Celine—or 
rather, yes; I should just wish to 
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know whether there is anything in 
which you do believe ?’ 

‘Much obliged for your kind in- 
terest,’ answered Celine, springing 
up from the bench on which they 
were sitting, and, with the same 
mocking smile on her lips, she made 
a curtsey to Otto; then, becoming 
serious again, she said : 

‘I believe in God as the principle 
of good and in the Devil as the 
principle of evil, the two contend- 
ing powers which war against each 
other in human nature and are the 
origin of that mixture of good and 
evil which is called man.’ 

‘But then do you not also be- 
lieve that we must strive in order 
that the principle of good may get 
the upper hand in us, Celine ?’ 

‘I believe,’ answered Celine, imi- 
tating like a naughty child Otto’s 
serious tone and the sound of his 
voice, ‘ that it is time to go home, 
and that a good dominie has been 
lost in Otto Welters.’ 

And she laughed with the clear 
laugh into which her more serious 
moods usually dissolved themselves. 
When she saw that Otto did not 
join in it, but bit his lips as if 
annoyed, she came a step nearer to 
him, laid her hand on his shoulder, 
and, looking into his eyes half cry- 
ing, half laughing, she said in an 
entirely altered tone: 

‘Tell me, Otto, is it not strange 
that two such good friends as we 
are, should not think alike upon 
one single subject? Is it not 
strange that you never say any- 
thing of which the contradiction 
does not instantly come into my 
head? I often wonder to myself, 
Otto, that you can still feel any 
wish to talk to me, and I believe 
that if you were not so good, and if 
you were to put into words the aver- 
sion which I read in your eyes, we 
should have had a quarrel long 
OK 5 es 

All Otto’s less agreeable impres- 
sions melted away like snow before 
the sun at her words. As she 
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stood before him with such a trust- 
ing, childlike air, her hand on his 
shoulder and her eyes turned full 
upon him while she spoke of his 
aversion to her, all at once every 
thought gave way to an irresistible 
desire to tell her what his heart 
felt for her. How and what he 
had said to her as he took her hand 
suddenly between his own he could 
scarcely recall to himself afterwards, 
and I should fall short of the truth 
if I were to write down the actual 
words which he uttered in his emo- 
tion as a formal declaration of love. 
But certain it was, that he said 
enough to be understood by Celine ; 
that he saw that he was under- 
stood, when she withdrew her hand 
from his and stepped back a few 
paces. All her natural colour had 
fled from her cheeks when, leaning 
against a tree, she cast a proud 
glance at Otto, and said in a cold 
tone: ‘Have I ever given you 
reason to believe that these words 
would be welcome to me, Otto 
Welters ?’ 

‘No, Celine,’ he said simply, 
‘but some time or other I must 
have told you the bold wishes 
which my heart cherished, and why 
not now? Yes, and just now I 
have a right to speak, now that your 
father is ill and I know how the 
anxiety as to your future weighs 
upon his mind. Celine, give me the 
right to be your natural protector 
when the day dawns which your 
father knows is not far off, and when 
you will be left behind solitary and 
forsaken.’ 

Otto had again taken her hand, 
whilst he spoke to her in an earnest 
tone, evidently coming from his 
heart. When he adverted to the 
death of her father, a shudder 
passed through her, tears glistened 
in her eyes, but again she withdrew 
her hand. 

‘You are good and honourable, 
Otto!’ she said softly : ‘I feel it an 
honour that you should wishme to be 
your wife ; I am grateful to you, but 
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it must not, it cannot be. You and I 
are not suited to each other as man 
and wife ; I should make you just as 
unhappy as you would me 

‘Let me try, Celine; { cannot 
abandon my wish without being 
deeply unhappy ; J love you so in- 
expressibly. . 

But she did a let him say 
more. 

‘No, no!’ she interrupted him in 
a wild tone, which now sounded 
almost angry; ‘I am not worthy 
that you should love me; no one 
must love me. Ido not wish that 
anyone should love me,’ and turn- 
ing suddenly from Otto, she rushed 
down a steep path which led 
straight from the hill to the house, 
and where in the thick underwood 
she soon disappeared from his 
sight. 

He did not try to hold her back ; 
he did not try to follow her; he 
knew enough. 

Celine did not love him. Her 
answer: ‘Have | ever given you 
reason to believe that these words 
would be welcome to me ?’ for the 
moment at least chilled his warm 
heart. 

She was right; he had been bold 
without right or reason, without her 
ever having shown by word or 
deed that she was well inclined 
towards him, and yet he had been 
so foolish as to hope that she would 
accept his love, and to this vain 
hope he had sacrificed Mary, and 
now he was punished. 

‘You and I are not suited to 
each other as man and wife!’ these 
words of Celine’s also were con- 
tinually ringing in his ears. 

Would they prove true? Did 
the difference of their education 
and mode of thought make between 
them an impassable cleft, which 
even his great love had not power 
to cross over? Yes, she must be 
right, but now he did indeed love 
her. 

Plunged in these reflections, he 
had sunk down on the spot where 


Celine had stood, his face buried in 
his folded arms, and full of bitter, 
sad thoughts. 

In this motionless position, in the 
undisturbed silence of the wood, 
there was something which ope- 
rated to calm the storm raging 
within him. He shuddered at the 
thought that he should have to get 
up at last and go back to the old 
routine of work and life; that he 
must show his face without any 
trace of the martyrdom of his soul, 
that he must come forward the 
same man as before, although in 
reality all that had made life worth 
having, and even hope itself, that 
benevolent comforter, had gone 
from him. It made him shudder, 
and caused him to bury his face 
still deeper in the soft, cool turf and 
think of the dead in the silent 
churchyard, for whom the world has 
passed away, with all its sorrows, 
hopes and wishes .. . 

But I conjecture that gradually 
calmer and more consolatory 
thoughts inspired him; at all events, 
when a couple of hours later he 
reached Dilburg and his own rooms, 
though somewhat paler than usual, 
nothing unusual was perceptible in 
his manner while he packed a few 
travelling necessaries in his port- 
manteau, wrote a note to his father, 
and, making use of that enviable 
privilege of the lords of creation, 
‘business,’ he left the town by the 
first train. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GREAT CHANGES. 


Orto’s resolution to leave Dilburg 
for a short time had ripened during 
his long meditation in Beckley 
Wood. 

His reason had been so far victori- 
ous that he had admitted the truth 
of those words of Celine’s, ‘ You 
and I are notsuited to each other.’ 
But the victory could not be com- 
pleted in Dilburg, where the vicinity 
of Beckley was in itself a great 
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temptation, which might any day 
prove stronger than his will. 

Thus he set out on his journey 
with the best intentions, if not in- 
deed to forget Celine, at least to 
overcome his love, yet at the same 
time secretly promising himself to 
return and again make an effort to 
win her favour, should he find it 
impossible to drive her image from 
his heart. 

For my part, I really believe that 
Otto went away for a simple acquit 
de conscience, though possibly he set 
off the more hurriedly with a view 
to a more speedy return, but if this 
were so, I can assure you that he 
acted in good faith; that he took 
his place to Amsterdam, purposely 
choosing a town where he knew no 
one; that on arriving at Amsterdam 
he in all good faith shut himself up 
in a room at the ‘ Pays Bas’ and sat 
there the whole of a long evening, 
solely with the object of “forgetting 
Celine Arnold. 

A clever advocate was Otto 
Welters. This could not be denied, 
but in the suit between his heart 
and his reason, he did not show 
more penetration than most of us 
would have done in a similar case. 

Here Otto stayed for a whole 
days he walked through the bust- 
ling crowded streets and along the 
fine canal, paid a visit to Artis, or 
‘the Artis’ as I fear he called it; 
the Amsterdammers recognised him 
as ‘a stranger,’ meaning by the 
term stranger, in its fullest sense, 
that contemptible being who has 
not been born and bred on the banks 
of the Amstel. 

In the evening he sauntered 
through Kalver Street along the 
well-lighted shops. You will hardly 
believe it, but so it was, that when 
he returned to his hotel he had not 
yet forgotten Celine ; ergo, he came 
to the conclusion the very same 
evening, that the suppression of his 
passionate love for her was an impos- 
sibility. Had he not done all that 
was possible ? Had he not fled from 
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the temptation of seeing her again ? 
Could he help it, if his heart would 
not be forced to resign his most 
ardent wish P Was it not through 
the influence of his reason that 
he was here in Amsterdam, where 
he felt more miserable and lonely 
than he had ever been before? 
Should he not return ? Should he 
not speak once more to Celine, and at 
least try again to make himself 
agreeable to her ? 

He smiled as he thought of the 
proverb, which says that ‘ Koln 
and Aachen were not built in a 
day,’ and towards noon on the fol- 
lowing day he was back in Dilburg. 
A few moments after he had entered 
the room he rang the bell with 
such unusual violence that Mrs. 
Geele rushed upstairs in alarm. 
She found Otto, red in the face, 
holding an open letter in his hand, 
while he asked in a hurried voice, 
‘When was this letter brought 
here ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you, sir; I did not 
take it in.’ 

‘Then send up at once the person 
who did take it in.’ 

Mrs. Geele stared at Otto with 
surprise. He had never spoken to 
her in so rude and unfriendly a tone 
before, and this, too, after a few 
days’ absence, which might have 
given occasion for a friendly greet- 
ing. 

But the worst was yet to come. 
No one in the house either knew or 
chose to know anything about the 
letter. Mietje thought that Pietje, 
Naatje that Kaatje, and Hendrik 
that Hein had taken in the letter, 
whilst the mutual accusations of 
the whole family almost descended 
to the olive branch which, for the 
moment, was in Mrs. Geele’s arms. 

‘It was too bad of him, but Mr. 
Otto had actually stamped with his 
foot,’ so Mrs. Geele often afterwards 
stated ; ‘and he, too, such a quiet, 
well-mannered gentleman, who 
never gave tronble to anyone.’ 

The mystery of Otto’s strange 
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behaviour will never be unveiled to 
the respectable Mrs. Geele, but for 
ourselves, who are privileged to 
take a peep at the letter itself, the 
matter is easily explained, 


‘Otto, my father is dying. He 
wishes to see you. For Heaven's 
sake come as quickly as possible. 

* CELINE.’ 


Think of Otto’s sensations on 
reading these lines of Celine’s, and 
on finding it impossible to ascertain 
when they were written. 

Perhaps the very evening of his 
departure, and if so, then all must 
long since be over. Celine would 
have looked to him in vain, and she 
must have been alone in the fearful 
hours by the death-bed of her father, 
whose wish to speak to Otto must 
then have been unfulfilled, and all 
through his own fault in going off 
on that foolish journey to Am- 
sterdam. These thoughts weighed 
like lead upon his heart, as he 
hurried out of the house to go to 
Beckley. 

He held his breath as he entered 
the gate and saw that the shutters 
of the house were not closed. Thank 
Heaven, if he were late, he was 
not too late. Yet already the still- 
ness of death reigned in the house 
when Otto entered it. The old ser- 
vant answered his hurried ques- 
tions in a whisper, and they both 
crept softly upstairs to the room 
where the dying man lay. 

‘Is he dying or is he dead?’ 
thought Otto, as he noiselessly en- 
tered the room, where a large fire 
on the hearth, and the last rays of 
the setting sun, seen through the 
closed curtains, shed a light so faint 
and flickering, that a few moments 
passed before Otto recognised, in the 
two motionless forms by the fire- 
side, Mr. Arnold and his daughter. 

‘Dying or dead?’ he again asked 
himself, as he distinguished the 
altered countenance of the sick man, 
who lay on a sofa moved near the 
fire. Coming nearer, he also saw 
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Celine sitting on a stool close to 
the sofa, her hand clasped in that 
of her father, and gazing on his 
face with an expression of dull de- 
spair. 

On the hearthrug at her feet 
Cesar was lying, and when Otto 
entered he lifted up his great 
shaggy head from her lap and 
greeted him with a friendly motion 
of his tail. 

Celine had also turned her eyes 
towards Otto, as he stood hesitating 
what to do or say; and gazing in 
silence at the countenance of the 
invalid, who lay on his back with 
his eyes closed; but when Otto ap- 
proached the couch, she raised her- 
self half up, and bending over her 
father, she said in a soft, tender 
tone, such as a mother would use 
to a sick child : 

‘Father, Otto is come at last. 
He is here. You wished to see him 
once more, did you not ?’ 

A faint colour came into the worn, 
sallow face of the invalid at Celine’s 
words, whilst his dark eyes, now so 
large and hollow, were raised with 
a searching look. 

A glance from Celine brought 
Otto to her side. She rose from her 
seat and placed his hand in her 
father’s; and Otto, deeply affected, 
seated himself beside the sofa. 

‘I have only just received Ce- 
line’s note,’ he said, in an agitated 
voice, addressing his words partly 
to the sick man and partly to Ce- 
line, who was now standing on the 
other side of the sofa. ‘I have been 
out of town for a day or two. Can 
I do anything for you, Mr. Arnold?’ 

With the help of Otto and Celine, 
the sick man raised himself up a 
little. He had whispered to them 
to do this, but when he began to 
speak again, it was with a clear 
though weak voice. 

‘No one can do anything for me, 
Welters—man proposes and God 
disposes. My time is come and my 
work is not finished. It has all 
been wrong and all has failed.’ 
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‘Can it ever be wrong to dedicate 
one’s best powers to a work which 
one is thoroughly convinced is 
good ?’ said Otto, consoling him. 

‘No, no! indeed.’ Mr. Arnold 
now spoke with difficulty and in 
broken sentences. ‘The tool is 
broken, but the Creator lives. Truth 
shall have its way when the time 
comes. But it was wrong to sacri- 
fice my daughter to this work; it 
was wrong to keep her separated 
from the world ; I was blinded. By 
my fault she is now alone, without 
friends, without knowledge of the 
world—alone and helpless.’ 

He spoke these words in a de- 
spairing tone, and with a voice 
which became weaker and weaker 
every moment. 

‘1 have already told you before, 
Mr. Arnold, that I will be all that I 
can to Celine,’ said Otto, taking the 
hand of the dying man in his own; 
‘let me repeat it to you once more. 
As long as I live she shall find in 
me every support. .. .’ 

Here Otto’s assurances were sud- 
denly interrupted by Celine. Whilst 
her father was speaking the words 
of self-reproach, she had knelt down 
by his side and covered his hand 
with ardent kisses. When he fell 
back exhausted, and Otto began to 
speak, she suddenly rose up from 
her kneeling posture and gazed at 
Otto with a strange, fixed look. 
Then she bent over the sick man, 
and with unnatural calmness she 
said in her ordinary clear, sonorous 
voice : 

‘Father, would it give you ease 
of mind if you left me as the en- 
gaged wife of Otto Welters ?’ 

The face of the dying man 
lightened up, and his eyes wandered 
enqiiringly from Celine to Otto, 
who, at these unexpected words, had 
started up from his chair with a look 
of pleased surprise. Then the sick 
man whispered : 

‘That, more than anything, would 
make me happy, my child; oh, so 
happy !’ 
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‘Then be it so,’ said Celine 
firmly, though, at these words, all 
colour forsook her cheeks—and 
reaching out her hand over the sofa 
to Otto, she gave him an indescriba- 
ble look at the same time sad and 
proud, triumphant and despairing. 

When she felt the cordial pres- 
sure of Otto’s hand, as he held her 
cold, trembling fingers, she slowly 
bent down her head and imprinted 
a kiss on her father’s forehead, and 
he gazed with a happy expression 
in his eyes on their hands clasped 
in each other. 

‘Be patient with my dear child, 
Welters,’ he said, in a hardly 
audible whisper; and the long, 
deep sigh which followed left Celine 
Arnold an orphan. 


Five days later, we find Otto 
again in one of the downstairs 
rooms at Beckley —the parlour 
where he had so often sat in plea- 
sant conversation with the man to 
whom he had that morning paid the 
last tribute of respect as chief 
mourner. 

During all these five days he had 
not once seen Celine. 

On that evening when they were 
standing together by the death-bed, 
he had witnessed a burst of grief 
so wild and passionate that he could 
not think of it afterwards without 
a shudder. It was as if, with her 
father’s last breath, Celine had 
lost all self-command. 

Otto still saw her form bent over 
the couch ; he still heard her bitter 
self-reproaches, the wild words of 
imprecation with which she accused 
herself of having been a _ bad 
daughter to the best of fathers, who 
had loved her so tenderly, and the 
warm kisses with which she covered 
the cold face of the dead ; and when 
her feelings had at ‘last found relief 
in an overwhelming flood of tears, 
Otto had succeeded, with gentle 
authority, in taking her away from 
the chamber of death, 
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But since that evening he had 
not seen her, although he had passed 
day after day at Beckley, engaged 
in carrying out the instructions 
which had been left to him by the 
deceased in a sealed packet, and 
which had kept him entirely occu- 
pied every day with pressing busi- 
ness. 

Every day he had made efforts 
to see Celine, but every day she had 
excused herself, and however much 
this might inconvenience him, he 
was too busy to think much about 
it; but now that the funeral 
was over, his feelings began to as- 
sert themselves, and he had just 
sunk into a melancholy mood, full 
of bitter thoughts, when the ser- 
vant brought the message which 
he had been w aiting for for days— 
that Celine was expecting him. 

Whatever feelings had been 
uppermost in Otto’s mind, it is cer- 
tain that his warm heart overflowed 
with love and compassion when he 
found her so altered, so pale and 
fallen away, sitting in an arm- 
chair drawn near the fire. Pale 
and fallen away, and yet so 
beautiful in a white morning 
gown, carelessly put on, with all 
the richness of her black luxuriant 
hair, which, hanging loose, con- 
cealed her form as in a dark veil. 
When Otto entered, she spoke a 
few gentle Malay words to the 
Javanese maid who stood beside 
her, and who retired with her work 
into the farthest window-seat, while 
Celine put out her hand to Otto 
with a mournful smile. 

At the first moment they were 
both too much affected to speak ; 
hot tears flowed down Celine’s pale 
cheeks, but, forcing herself evidently 
with a great effort to be calm, she 
said gently, ‘ Don’t be displeased with 
me, Otto, that I have not received 
you all these days. I could not— 
indeed I could not.’ There was an 
overwhelming sorrow in the tone in 
which she said this. She seemed 
for a moment to find it necessary 
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to collect her strength before she 
could go on. ‘I owe you much 
gratitude, but I have not been in a 
state to care for anything. . . .’ 

‘Celine,’ said Otto, interrupting 
her and taking a chair near her, 
‘do not speak of gratitude ; that 
word distresses me. The little I 
have been able to do for you, and 
for him whom I mourn with you, is 
not worth mentioning; but I have 
longed to speak to you, because I 
wish there should be a perfect un- 
derstanding as to the relation in 
which we stand to each other.’ 

A deep blush coloured Celine’s 
cheek ; she turned away from Otto, 
and by this sudden movement her 
hair, falling over her face, concealed 
her from his gaze. He saw with a 
painful sensation this perhaps in- 
voluntary motion, but it strength- 
ened him in what he had determined 
to say. 

‘I believe I understand what 
made you fear to meet me, Celine, 
but you are mistaken if you think 
that I will take advantage of what 
your goodness of heart made you say 
in order tolighten the anxious cares 
of a dying man. I honour you for 
it. I once had the boldness to say 
I loved you, and I will only add 
that I love you now more than 
ever, if that be possible; but my 
love is not so selfish that I place 
my happiness above yours. And I 
must, therefore, tell you that I am 
fully prepared to regard as unsaid 
the words that you then spoke, if 
you wish it so. Say so, Celine, and 
for your sake I will so far conquer 
myself that you shall never perceive 
that I have anything more than the 
affection of a brother for you—and 
as a brother I will stand by you and 
help you in all your difficulties,’ 

She did not permit him to speak 
further ; she had already turned her 
face again towards him, and she 
now raised her dark eyelashes, which 
drooped over her eyes, and, speak- 
ing in a voice of deep emotion, she 
said : 
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‘You are good and noble-minded 
in all things, Otto, but you are mis- 
taken if you think that I have not 
let you come to me sooner, be- 
cause I repent of the promise I 
made you. No, Otto, that is not so. 
Now he is dead, I have no one in 
the world who loves me but your- 
self. When I refused your first 
offer, I did so principally for your 
sake, because I know myself: better 
than you know me, Otto.’ There 
came over Celine a nervous excite- 
ment when she thus spoke; her 
cheeks coloured up, her eyes, which 
were still moist, began to sparkle. 
She was indescribably beautiful as 
she sat by Otto, and she made an 
ineffaceable impression on him for 
his whole life. 

In after years, in altered cir- 
cumstances, she stood always 
before his mind just as he had 
seen her at this moment, as his 
best and happiest recollection of 
her. ‘When we were last in 
the wood together, Otto,’ Celine 
continued, ‘when our conversation 
on religion showed us how much 
we differed in opinion, I said to 
you that I believed in two powers, 
God and the Devil. I believe this, 
Otto, because I find from day to day 
the conflict of two powers in my 
inmost heart, but I also believe 
that with me the Devil is the 
strongest power, and that, with all 
my good intentions, I am his 
victim; therefore I do not be- 
lieve that I can make any man 
happy, unless I so loved him as I feel 
that 1 am capable of loving.’ 
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‘ And that love, Celine, cannot I 
hope to win P’ 

For a moment only she looked 
down, then, raising her eyes towards 
him with a brave, honest expression, 
she said in a decided tone: ‘No, 
Otto; the man that I could love, 
for whom my whole nature could 
deny itself, and for whose sake I 
could become what a wife should be, 
gentle, obedient, and submissive, that 
man must be a different man from 
you; but I will say also that such 
a man I have never yet met, and if 
I do not love you, Otto, as I could 
love, at least there is no one whom I 
love more than you. Is that enough 
for you? will you take me with all 
my faults and shortcomings? will 
you help me to overcome the devil 
within me? then I will thankfully 
accept your hand as that of my only 
friend in my solitary and forsaken 
condition.’ She held out her hand 
to him, and Otto did not hesitate a 
moment in taking it. All the pas- 
sion which had so long slumbered 
within him, which his reason had 
often and often endeavoured to 
suppress, woke up with redoubled 
force at the prospect of the fulfil- 
ment of that ardent wish which 
his heart had so long cherished. 
Kneeling by Celine’s chair, and 
covering her hand with kisses, he 
spoke in half-broken, unconnected 
words of his happiness and gratitude 
and of his love, which was content 
with the assurance that she was not 
disinclined towards him, and at least 
loved no one better than himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DUTIES OF THE STATE. 


a are some questions of our 

time that lie to a great extent 
beyond the domain of the ‘burning’ 
topics of the day. They are not 
likely to come into dispute this 
session or the next, and as a rule 
they are ‘ unconsidered’ by the eager 
working politicians who have to 
initiate or criticise our new legisla- 
tion, and guide the Government 
or Opposition of the day. English 
writers, with some remarkable ex- 
ceptions, have not shone in this 
primary department of political 
thought, and yet there would be 
considerable advantage if a calm, 
judicial examination of the princi- 
ples of government and legislation 
preceded those somewhat hot and 
bitter discussions as to their applica- 
tion in practice, that suddenly arise 
when the political party in power 
proposes some new Bill. The late 
Mr. Charles Buxton, who was 
dowered with a singularly candid 
intellect, gave to one chapter cf his 
little book Ideas of the Day the 
title ‘ Judicial Politics,’ and perhaps 
many public writers now eagerly 
arrayed on one side or the other of 
the politico-literary arena might use- 
‘fully endeavour to fulfil that ideal, 
and to give to their discussion of 
principles at least something of the 
true judicial tone—something to lift 
their thoughts above the dust of the 
party arena. Mr. Helps, in his 
recent Thoughts on Government, 
has done good service in this way : 
as Canon Kingsley has said of him 
in Macmillan, he has set an example 
of dispassionate discussion, and in 
this way has helped to mould 
the literary manner of many of 
the younger writers of our time. 
He apologetically speaks of his 
little book as ‘suggestive rather 
than conclusive,’ but that to our 
mind is the merit not only of this 
volume, but of many of his pre- 
ceding works. His themes are often 


so great that no one work can do 
any of them justice. Secondly, 
they belong to those questions that 
are illustrated every day by passing 
events, and that receive fresh light 
from every revolution, every new 
experiment in government, and 
every war. They are, therefore, 
rightly named suggestive and not 
conclusive, and they provoke not so 
much criticism as thought. 

Some of the most important 
topics suggested for discussion by 
Mr. Helps are: 

I. The Duties of Government. 

II. The Sphere of Duty and Power 
of Local Boards. 
III. The Organisation of the Civil 
Service. 

None of these, as we have already 
hinted, are dealt with by Mr. Helps 
in a systematic or exhaustive way : 
even his own views on the subjects 
are shadowed out rather than form- 
ally recorded; but he says some- 
thing on all, and certainly forces 
the reader to reflect on them for 
himself. Coleridge compared a good 
writer, not to one who carries an 
infant along rough paths, but to 
a chamois hunter who leads the 
way for an adventurous follower. 
So the author of Thoughts on 
Guvernment points out the path for 
us rather than helps us along the 
whole way. 


I. 


The controversy as to the proper 
duties of Government has been 


carried on for years by great 
thinkers; but as a rule they have 
lifted the question to and left it in 
regions far above the practical needs 
of the day. We prefer to discuss 
these questions on practical grounds. 
Volumes might be written to explain 
the abstract reasons why the Legis- 
lature should or should not suppress 
gaming houses, punish some gross 
forms of immorality, put down 
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betting houses, arrest infectious or 
contagious diseases, restrain adul- 
teration, protect to some extent 
the investments of the poor, regulate 
the manner of paying wages, inter- 
fere with contracts, and otherwise 
abridge the liberty of one ‘ subject 

to inflict injuries borne by another 
without any direct appeal to the 
law. Against many of our inter- 
fering statutes ‘wise men sneer in 
phrases witty,’ for it is easy from 
one Act of Parliament tofancy,by the 
reductio ad absurdum, another much 
more regulative and much more 
minute. The only answer needful, 
we think, in these cases is that the 
measures do good; that their ulti- 
mate utility has been practically 
proved, If people ask why we have 
suppressed betting houses and gam- 
ing houses, but not Tattersall’s or 
the Stock Exchange—why we pro- 
tect the minnows and pass by the 
whales—the reply is, we fancy, 
simply because they are minnows 
and not whales. We recognise that 


the youth or ignorance or poverty of 
certain victims demands our special 


Nor is the 
the numbers af. 
fected without its weight. The 
noblemen who can be ruined on 
the turf are few, and their troubles 
seldom strike anybody but them- 
selves; but temptations amongst the 
humbler classes may spread wide 
ruin and affect the national weal. 
We protect to some extent by 
supervision and report the invest- 
ments of the artisan in friendly 
societies, but we take little heed of 
the investments of the middle and 
upper classes in joint-stock com- 
panies. We make no rules regu- 
lating the payment of artists or 
professional men, but we prohibit 
by the Truck Act the payment of 
wages in kind, even if the labourer 
has made a bargain to that effect. 
We also interfere with free contract 
in the cases of Irish landlords and 
tenants, and we are probably about 
to pass Game Law Amendment Acts 


guardianship and care. 
consideration of 
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which will give the ground game 
to all tenants, all agreements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We im- 
pose and enforce penalties on some 
forms of adulteration—chicory must 
not be mixed with coffee; but we 
allow others to escape scot free— 
the milkman may sell milk watered 
to any extent without interference 
from the police. Our system 
of exceptional and intermittent 
interference is even exemplified on 
the Stock Exchange. A man may 
sell on speculation shares that he 
does not possess, and thus ‘ bear’ 
the market ; but in the case of Bank 
shares he cannot sell them without 
specifying their numbers and 
amount, thus protecting banking 
companies in future from the con- 
spiracy that brought down the Agra 
Bank, but leaving all other com- 
panies a prey to similar designs. 
These are only a few examples of 
the anomalies of our Statute Book. 
The State meddles in one place and 
lets alone in another on no prin- 
ciple that can be fairly discovered, 
but with practical effects that must 
be considered good. It is impos- 
sible for the most extreme advo- 
cate of complete liberty to deny 
the beneficial effects of the Factory 
Acts, yet they were opposed 
‘on principle’ by several leading 
Liberals, and it was prophesied 
that they would do the nation 
injury in the long run. It is 
undeniable that the suppression 
of the public lotteries and the 
gaming houses has greatly diminish- 
ed general gambling, and has pre- 
cluded one form of demoralisation 
amongst the poor. The putting 
down of the betting houses has also 
checked the spread of gambling 
amongst the humbler classes. It 
may be held absurd to strike down 
the little sins of humble folk while 
we do not touch the gigantic gam- 
bling of men who bet largely on 
the turf or engage in speculative 
transactions in the City; but the 
truth is that gambling by 4 
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wealthy man and gambling by a 
poor man are often ‘not even 
akin.’ The poor man is too fre- 
quently tempted to risk his ‘little 
all,’ for he soon reaches the end of 
his pecuniary tether ; the rich man 
can run some thrilling risks and 
engage in some very venturesome 
speculations while still retaining a 
reserve. At Spa, asin other gaming 
towns, the residents of the neigh- 
bourhood are not allowed to play; 
and though the prohibition may 
seem puerile, it has a basis of sound 
sense. The authorities fairly enough 
consider that non-residents who 
come to the locality knowing it to 
be a place of play are certainly 
deliberate and probably affluent 
speculators, who put to hazard a 
certain surplus of their wealth; 
while if residents were allowed to 
venture in, the ever-open door and 
the easy access would present per- 
petual temptations to the people in 
their walks abroad, and probably 
lead to wide-spread vice. The same 
reason justifies State suppression 
here of low and little gambling, and 
State indifference to the higher 
forms of adventure and risk. We 
have the same reply to those who 
may taunt us with our interference 
between the Irish landlord and his 
tenant, while we leave English lend- 
lords unchecked. Freedom of con- 
tract works tolerably well here; itdid 
not work well in Ireland; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act was based on the very 
idea that has inspired other regu- 
lative legislation—the recognition 
of the fact that there are classes of 
the community so crippled by cir- 
cumstances that even in matters of 
legally free contract they cannot pro- 
tect themselves. Ivish tenants pay- 
ing high rents are exempted from the 
Operation of the Act; but the 
humbler occupant reaps the advan- 
tages in full. The Truck Act is 
based on the same idea: that certain 
classes of labourers, though free men 
and English citizens, are powerless 
to refuse their assent to contracts 
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injurious to themselves, and that 
the State must step in to protect 
them and secure their rights. The 
proposed alteration in the Game 
Laws is also suggested by the social 
impotency of the tenant, who is so 
anxious to obtain a farm that he 
agrees to injurious clauses in his 
lease. 

We have exemplified above many 
acts of Government intervention 
that by theorists are considered 
most indefensible. When two citi- 
zens of full age engage in a contract 
—whether the bargain be the buy- 
ing of chicory mixed with coffee, or 
the taking of a farm, or the engage- 
ment of labourers, or the implied 
contract of the gaming table or 
betting house—it seems on abstract 
grounds wrong for the State to 
interfere to prevent a man delibe- 
rately and with open eyes running 
a certain risk or committing a cer- 
tain folly. Yet there can be no 
doubt of the practical good achieved 
by those regulative Acts. How 
much stronger, then, is the case for 
another class of statutes—Acts not 
intended to prevent oppressors or 
impostors from injuring victims or 
dupes, who know beforehand the 
burdens they incur and the risks 
they run, but Acts prohibiting one 
citizen from exercising his liberty 
of action to the detriment of his weak 
or ignorant or deceived neighbours. 
Such are the Sanitary ‘Acts of all 
kinds for the repression of diseases 
by enforcing obvious precautions in 
every house, and imposing certain 
rules and periods of ‘ purification ’ 
in the case of every person who 
suffers from infectious or contagious 
disease. There are two classes of 
objections to these Acts. It is said 
that sanitary inspectors should not 
enter the human sties that are so 
often the nests of disease, because 
they thus invade the rights of Eng- 
lishmen and the sanctity of their 
homes. This idea comes down to 
us from times when, as a rule, 
houses were detached, and free air 
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constituted a cordon sanitaire around 
almostevery home. Itis singularly 
inapplicable now when so many 
millions of us are packed closely 
together in towns—when prince 
and artisan may drink water from 
the same source, and inhale gas 
from the same sewer ; and when our 
lives are so linked together in 
common vehicles, common places of 
amusement, and crowded streets, 
that infection passes easily from 
man to man. Surely it is absurd 
to imagine that the freedom of 
propagating disease ranks with 
the liberty of opinion, and that a 
citizen or ‘ citizeness ’ has as much 
right to make his or her person or 
house a centre of typhus or small- 
pox or other disease as to propagate 
nonconformity in politics, religion, 
morals, science, or art. Every ad- 


vance of civilisation makes it more 
and more imperative that we should 
restrict the liberty of the subject in 
every action that tends to the 
injury of his fellow-subjects. 


Our 
courts of equity and of law fulfil 
that duty when specific injury to a 
particular person can be distinctly 
proved ; but isit not the duty of the 
State to interfere, not on behalf of 
individuals, but for the common 
interest of all, when, as in the case 
of infectious disease, general injury 
can be inferred? It has done so 
already in many sanitary regula- 
tions : it has only to carry out their 
principles with unflinching rigour 
of application, and to strike uv the 
known roots and causes of disease 
as now it strikes at active negli- 
gence in cases of scarlet fever and 
small-pox. Another objection to 
interference with foul dwellings 
arises from the worshippers of ‘ the 
rights of property.’ It is said 
that we should not pull down and 
raze to the ground rotten and un- 
drained houses because they are 
somebody’s property. But dwellings 
where diseases lurk are as clearly 
‘against good morals’ and ‘op- 
posed to public policy’ as gaming 
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tables, betting houses, mixture of 
chicory, or the truck system: if we 
have interfered with the profits aris- 
ing from these practices, why hesi- 
tate to cut off the gains of house 
landlords who hire out centres of 
disease ? It is a subsidiary question 
whether our long toleration of such 
landlordism does not constitute the 
State an accessary, and therefore 
bound to make compensation when 
it abolishes the evil: but beyond 
this secondary dispute, the removal 
of such sources of evil is an urgent 
duty of the State. 

But the objection of some able 
writers to the increased action of 
the State in these and other matters, 
takes a high ground. It has been 
argued with great force, that when 
the Government does much for any 
nation, the citizens themselves do 
little or nothing ; that, as in France 
and in many Oriental countries, the 
people lose all ideas of self-reliance 
and habits of independent action ; 
that they sink into the rank of 
political invertebrates — without 
backbone, and without vigour to 
resist any tyrant, however petty, 
any revolution, however absurd. 
It is also said that while the action 
of any Government—even of the 
best—must inevitably be stamped 
with the monotony that springs 
from one centre of direction and 
one source of inspiration, the social 
activity of a free people—of millions 
of untrammelled citizens—is likely 
to develop many channels of benefit 
and rich varieties of useful results; 
that in a nation where the State 
suggests everything, life is apt to 
run into a few grooves, and one 
bureau may rule the land, but that in 
countries where all forms of thought 
and action and association are free, 
a hundred new paths of progress 
may be struck out every day. Those 
who desire to see State action in- 
creased need not contradict these as- 
sertions nor deny the evils that arise 
where a despotic government acts 
for the people—where the State is 
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something above and beyond the 
control of the citizens. In coun- 
tries where these conditions are ful- 
filled, increased action of the State 
is an evil, and every added inch of 
liberty—industrial, religious, social, 
commercial, or political—is an un- 
doubted gain. But the question 
arises whether these evils attach in 
any degree to countries where the 
State is only another name for the 
people themselves. The State ina 
free country represents the collec- 
tive common sense of the people as a 
political community, and the ‘action 
of the State’ means the united 
action of all the citizens after they 
have taken counsel together and 
have agreed upon a plan. Co- 
operaticn is the characteristic of 
this epoch. If we travel back in 
the history of industry and enter- 
prise, we find that individual mer- 
chants, individual manufacturers, 
individual traders, constituted the 
majority of the enterprising portion 
of the community, and that part- 
nerships were rare. But the middle 
classes first formed great partner- 
ships, then joint-stock companies, 
and now the artisans have followed 
with their co-operative societies. 
When a few working men in Roch- 
dale, disgusted with the difficulty 
and expense of separate purchases, 
clubbed together to buy their goods, 
the new society was a development 
of self-reliance, not anything anta- 
gonistic to it. In the same spirit, 
the citizens who, through their re- 
sponsible agent the State, increase 
the action of their Government, and 
place greater and higher duties on 
its shoulders, simply concentrateand 
condense their own energies. The 
State is as much their agent as the 
manager of a co-operative society is 
the agent of the shareholders; and 
popular ‘jealousy of the action of 
the State’ is as absurd as an ob- 
jection on the part of such share- 
holders to the wholesome activity 
of their own officials, appointed and 
directed by themselves. Eugland 
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may be said to form now a co- 
operative society of so many millions 
of men inhabiting these islands. 
This ‘ society ’ has estates and assets 
and old debts. It has to hire watch- 
men to guard its premises and to 
keep reserve funds of various kinds. 
It has, like some friendly societies, 
to adjust disputes between its own 
members. In such a society, the 
question naturally arises whether 
the officers may not undertake for 
the members some additional duties 
that the individual shareholders can- 
not as satisfactorily discharge for 
themselves — whether concert and 
co-operation and unity of action may 
not replace the self-reliance of sepa- 
rate men. On this point Mr. Helps 
is very emphatic : 


It is an opinion of some people, but, as I 
contend, a wrong and delusive opinion, that 
as civilisation advances, there will be less 
and less need for government. I maintain 
that, on the contrary, there will be more 
and more need. It is a melancholy fact, 
but it is a fact, that civilisation is mostly 
attended by complication. And, moreover, 
it is attended by a diminution of power as 
regards individual effort. I always like to 
strengthen an abstract statement by some 
concrete illustration. Now, take lighting, 
for instance. There was but little occasion 
for Government regulations when the light- 
ing of each particular house in great cities 
entirely depended upon the owner of that 
house. But now, when the lighting, not 
only of public streets, but of private dwell- 
ings, is chiefly effected by four or five 
great centres of lighting in a town, the 
whole of this function has entered into the 
domain of Government, for no one private 
person has power enough to regulate the 
matter fur himself, or can in any way insure 
that the quality of his light shall be what 
he desires. A similar course of argument 
applies to several of the primary requi- 
sites for the well-being and comfort 
of human life. Water supply, drainage, 
sewerage, means of locomotion, all enter 
into the same category.—Thoughts on 
Government, chap. iii. pp. 19, 20. 


In short, as regards many of these 
things, the citizen most inclined to 
help himself is obliged to co- 
operate with his fellow-citizens, 
and to get things done for him 
by some great company or local 
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corporation. But in what essential 
characteristic does the action of a 
company differ from the action of 
the State ? The people of Dublin and 
Glasgow, through their corporations, 
co-operate to supply themselves with 
water—that is, they call in the 
action of the local ‘State.’ The in- 
habitants of London andother towns 
buy their water separately as purely 
and cheaply as they can—and that is 
not saying much—from commercial 
companies. Is there not more self- 
reliance, not less, in the united action 
of the Irish and Scotch citizens than 
in the disunited acts of the London 
buyers? Yet whenever anybody 
proposes that the State shall do 
anything now done by private enter- 
prise, there arises a cry that we 
are sapping the self-reliance of the 
people, and that the free competition 
of rival traders is the best security 
for cheapness and regularity of 
supply. The truth is that the old 
‘jealousy of the State,’ natural 
enough when our Government was 
an oligarchy dissociated from the 
people, is out of place now when it 
is directly derived from the people 
themselves. The State is ourselves 
m another form—not a power ex- 
ternal to our lives. We could under- 
stand a lament over the progress of 
civilisation as necessarily increasing 
the dependence of man on man; 
but if individual action is insufficient 
for the necessities of our time, it 
matters little from the ‘self-reliance’ 
point of view whether the necessary 
steps are taken for us by a company, 
a corporation, or the central au- 
thority we call the State. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who is one of the 
most distinguished advocates of 
social individualism, has really sur- 
rendered the whole point at issue 
when he admits that ‘egoism’ is 
not sufficient as a motive-power in 
modern society, and that what 
Comte calls ‘altruism’ is essential 
for political and social progress 
to-day. But if ‘altruism ’—which 
seems Only a newly-coined term for 
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the old-fashioned word ‘ philan- 
thropy ’—is to be called in at all, 
the form it takes is a secondary 
consideration. For ‘ egoism’ alone, 
as the mainspring of activity and 
life, there is a great deal to be said. 
A picture might be drawn of a 
perfect society where every man 
is taught to rely entirely on him- 
self, and where he is left to die 
when through his own fault or 
failure he finds himself without 
clothes or shelter or food. But we 
may dismiss the idea as utterly 
impracticable while men are in- 
fluenced by feelings of common hu- 
manity, and act every day on the 
principle of forgiving faults. There 
then remains the question whether, 
beyond individual exertions, there 
should arise general alms-giving, or 
benevolent despotism as in the East, 
or the provident action of co. 
operative citizens using the agency 
of the State. In England we have 
abundance of final State action in 
the Poor Law system, which pro- 
vides that no man need starve—a 
doctrine of Communism more ad- 
vanced than that claimed in France 
in 1848: there it was said that the 
Stateshould provide work and wages 
for the industrious; here the State 
provides shelter and clothes and 
food for the improvident and the 
idle. The final question, therefore, 
is, as we cannot trust to ‘ egoism,’ 
‘ self-reliance,’ ‘ individual energy,’ 
or ‘ free competition’ to minister to 
the needs of our society, is it not 
better that the State should do the 
necessary work, and, as far as it can, 
prevent pauperism by cutting at its 
roots rather than as now simply 
accept it as a burden when it 
comes? We have hitherto left all 
the precautionary measures to 
voluntary hospitals, charitable 
agencies, religious bodies, individual 
philanthropists ; but very much of 
their ample means is wasted on 
mere administrative machinery, and 
much more is unwisely bestowed. 
When a man sinks in the battle of 
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life, when he becomes a complete 
pauper, the State steps in and sup- 
ports him, at vast expense and vast 
moral injury to the unpauperised 
poor. But every unhealthy house 
is a centre, not alone of disease, but 
of the pauperism that inevitably 
arises from sickness amongst the 
poor ; yet, while dealing laboriously 
with the effects, we leave the causes 
untouched. We receive with grum- 
bling the paupers when they are 
manufactured ; we do not interfere 
with the processes of manufacture. 
On this very question of the pro- 
priety of State interference either 
to put down unhealthy houses or 
_ provide wholesome homes for the 
poor, Lord Derby used at Liverpool 
the old argument, that if there were 
a demand for better houses there 
would be a supply, and if there were 
no demand the supply would be of 
nouse. Without pointing out that 
in cases like this the supply some- 
times suggests the demand, we pre- 
fer to quote against him another 
passage from a more recent speech. 
Referring to the improvidence of 
the poor, he said that those who 
sinned were not always those who 
suffered ; the man was reckless, but 
his widow and orphans endured 
the consequences. Ifa man who is 
content with a foul home were the 
only sufferer, there might be some- 
thing to say for the doctrine— Let 
him alone.’ But he has children, 
and we have declared by the Edu- 
cation Act that their future well- 
being isa matter of concern, not 
alone to the parent, but {to the 
State, and to the State even against 
the parent’s wish. Are we, then, to 
agitate England to its sectarian 
depths in order to teach little 
children the alphabet in a secular 
or sacred way, and yet take no heed 
of the same little children when, 
through close packing or foul drains 
or ill-ventilated rooms, they incur 
diseases that may mark or disable 
them for life? What reason is 
there for the restriction of State 
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action to literary training? Why 
make war on ignorance and declare 
neutrality as regards disease ? 

If, as we desire, the action of the 
State is increased, there will next 
arise the question whether it should 
be limited to negative and puni- 
tive measures, or whether it should 
undertake positive duties of pro- 
vision and supply. For instance, 
as now, the State might content 
itself with laying down certain 
conditions tending to obtain for us 
good gas and pure water, or might, 
through corporations, as in Dublin 
and Glasgow, undertake the work 
on its own account. Or, as regards 
the houses of the poor, it might 
order the demolition of all old and 
unfit dwellings, and supervise all 
new houses without entering upon 
any building speculation itself. It 
seems impracticable to lay down 
any general rule applicable to all 
such cases; the end in view can be 
attained under different circum- 
But be- 
yond the immediate aim of any 
reform, the question naturally arises 
whether the interference of the 
‘ State’ or the local ‘ States’ we 
call corporations may not secure 
a secondary good. If the citizens 
of Glasgow or Dublin bought their 
water from companies, the profits 
of the trade would go into the 
pockets of the shareholders; now 
the profits of the trade virtually go 
into the pockets of all the citizens. 
Our Post Office system supplies 
another illustration. Had the Go- 
vernment never taken up the trade 
of carrying letters it would have 
fallen long ago into the hands of two 
or three great companies, who would 
have made gigantic profits ; now the 
profits arising from the business 
enrich, or rather relieve from taxa- 
tion, every English citizen. As 
every inhabitant of Dublin is prac- 
tically a shareholder in a water 
supply company managed by his 
agent, the local State, so every 
Englishman is a shareholder in a 
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letter delivery company managed 
by hisagent, the Postmaster-General, 
who announces the profits every 
year, and enables the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to declare a dividend. 
How far this system may be ex- 
tended we cannot now predict. But 
so far as it can be extended with 
safety and success it gives to the 
whole English nation commercial 
profits or equivalent advantages, 
that, but for these arrangements, 
would flow into the pockets of a few 
large capitalists, practical monopo- 
lists as large capitalists can fre- 
quently be. For instance, the 
newspaper delivery trade is in the 
hands of a few great firms, who 
practically defy competition, and 
the profits go into the pockets of, 
perhaps, half a dozen men. 

It should always be remembered 
that in commencing any enterprise 
the State commands several distinct 
advantages. It can obtain money 
at a very cheap rate on account of 
the superior security it presents. 
It starts at once with the very 
breath of life of many trading insti- 
tutions ; it has the ample credit and 
confidence that banks of issue and 
deposit and insurance companies 
obtain only after years of existence 
and unshaken repute. No banks 
can compete with the Post Office 
Banks in the perfection of their 
security ; and were Mr. Lowe’s hint 
taken up and State insurance en- 
tered into with vigour, thousands 
would prefer Government security 
even to the comparatively perfect 
safety of some of the older com- 
panies. The opponents of State 
action point to the friendly societies 
and benefit clubs which cover Eng- 
land as illustrations of manly self- 
reliance, of prudence, of thrift. 
They indicate, no doubt, many good 
qualities on the part of the asso- 
ciated artisans, but they labour 
under the very serious defect that 
many of them are undoubtedly in- 
solvent. The societies finding, in 
their earlier years, their incomings 
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large and their payments small, 
natura! enough, when the bulk of 
the members were healthy young 
men, were too ready to‘ waste their 
substance in riotous living,’ tempted 
largely by the attractions of the 
public-house where their meetings 
were almost invariably held. Now 
that the societies are older and the 
individual members no longer young, 
the outgoings rapidly increase as 
the members come upon the sick 
list or die, Jeaving widows entitled 
to the usual grant. This might be 
redressed if a constant accession of 
younger members made up for the 
pecuniary drain; but young men 
soon learn the state of the finances, 
they fear ultimate insolvency, and 
they form younger clubs where the 
income, as usual, is large, and the 
outgoings very minute. All the 
advantages that working men pos- 
sess in their friendly societies and 
clubs could have been secured to a 
much greater extent in institutions 
of the same kind managed by the 
State ; and thus there would have 
been neither the temptations of the 
public-house nor the apprehension 
of insolvency to demoralise the men 
nor to discourage prudence. State 
clubs would also have developed a 
greater amount of individual self- 
reliance, for an artisan need not, as 
now, drink or unite in strikes with 
his fellow-workmen in order to ob- 
tain the advantages of mutual in- 
surance. 

Another instance of private enter- 
prise is often quoted against the 
advocates of State work. It is said, 
‘Look at the railway system, so 
marvellous, so profitable, so well 
managed. Could the State do any- 
thing like that, achieved by the 
exertions of private capitalists at 
their own risk?’ The answer is 
that, as regards the capital expended 
on our railways, it has been com- 
puted that at least one hundred 
millions has been as completely 
wasted as if it had been flung into 
the sea, entirely because the whole 
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system has been from the beginning 
worked on the principle of unre- 
stricted competition. Had the State 
designed and executed the main 
lines of our English railways, as 
was proposed at the first, it could 
have executed the work with an 
enormous saving, it would have de- 
vised a far better system than the 
present chance-medley of useless 
and useful rails mixed up in one 
network, and would now possess a 
property worth nearly one half 
the National Debt. It would be 
vain to deny the great merits of 
the working of our railways; 
the service is done marvellously 
well considering the wretched 
wages and long hours of the men 
employed. But some of the best 
things in that working are due 
directly to State intervention, and 
indirectly to the apprehension that 
if the companies do not behave 
well the State will extinguish them. 
Parliamentary trains, workmen’s 
trains, communication between 
guard and driver and passengers, 
greater care as regards accidents, 
are all due to the interference of the 
State. It is not the competition of 
their rivals that keeps railway 
directors tolerably ‘ good,’ it is the 
fear of the authorities and the fear 
of the law. Above all private en- 
terprises they are managed the best, 
because more than all other private 
enterprises they have been and are 
checked and controlled by Govern- 
ment supervision, and awed by the 
apprehension of absorption by the 
State. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
the losses and waste arising in pri- 
vate enterprise and from unre- 
stricted competition are so scattered 
and obscure that they attract little 
public attention. The failure of 
this or that shopkeeper or merchant 
who has been over-trading, or who 
has pushed competition too far, or 
wasted capital and time and energy 
for years on a foolish speculation, 
is, it is said, his own business; he 
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goes into the Bankruptcy Court and 
there is an end of him for the time. 
But all ill-directed and unprofitable 
industry is indirectly a loss to the 
whole community; it diminishes 
the possible amount of the property 
of a nation asa whole. A diminu- 
tion of the available capital-fund of 
this country occurs when private 
traders waste eight millions of money 
as completely as when the Govern- 
mentspenteightmillionson the Abys- 
sinian war, though there is a curious 
notion afloat that State waste is a 
national loss and that private waste 
is not. But we have also to consi- 
der this fact, that State enterprise, 
if carried on according to the prece- 
dents of the past, is not liable to 
the losses that now arise in private 
trading. The Post Office and the 
Telegraph system are monopolies, 
and therefore the State trades 
with safety; it is able to engage 
in speculations and calculations 
as to present outlay and pro- 
spective profit into which no 
trader with the possibility of future 
rivalry could possibly enter. As to 
the advisability of enlarging State 
trading, it is difficult to say any- 
thing definite or general; each case 
must be judged by itself. State in- 
tervention to repress evil is one 
thing, State action to promote pub- 
lic convenience and to win a profit 
by doing so is quite another thing ; 
but if any general rule may be laid 
down, it would probably take the 
form of limiting State trading to 
the supply of matters of common 
necessity, simple character, and con- 
stant demand. The State may use- 
fully undertake the supply or sale 
of gas and water, and perhaps even 
of vehiclesin towns; the construction 
of roads, railways, harbours, piers, 
sewers, and market-places ; the de- 
livery of letters, passengers, and 
goods; the main-drainage of large 
districts, and such control of house- 
builders and householders that no 
home shall be a castle of contagious 
disease. 
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This brings us to the crucial diffi- 
culty of the sanitary situation. Ifthe 
lower classes of the people were once 
decently housed we could keep them 
so by vigorous and judicious sani- 
tary laws and stringent Building 
Acts, while the new habits of the 
people in their new homes would be 
on our side. But what is to be done 
with the foulness and general un- 
fitness of the existing houses of the 
poor in country and in town? 
There are a few petty associations 
working at the evil, achieving an 
infinitesimal percentage of reform, 
and not even keeping up with the 
increase of population. What is 
wanted is one great State effort to 
lift one English generation above 
filth and fever in their homes, and 
then to leave to restriction and 
regulation the maintenance of the 
good we should have achieved. 
The cost of such an enterprise need 
not necessarily be great. Some bad 
houses are capable, through repairs 
and new fittings, of being made 


tolerably decent and fairly healthy 
homes ; Miss Octavia Hill has shown 
how much one thousand pounds, 
carefully spent, may do towards the 
reformation, in every sense, of a 


very foul London court. But even 
if the cost be great, England can 
well afford it. We voted twenty 
millions to liberate our negro slaves, 
we spent about one hundred and 
fifty millions in the Crimean war ; 
our trade is colossal, our profits 
immense, our stored-up wealth 
gigantic, the beneficence of our 
merchants and great landowners 
is proved by a large indiscriminate 
charity. All that is wanted for a 
reform, sweeping away every foul 
dwelling in the land, is that we 
should arouse an enthusiasm for the 
rescue of the ill-housed labourers 
and artisans as intense as that oc- 
casionally provoked at the prospect 
of ‘cutting foreign throats.’ Pri- 
vate enterprise is not eager to do 
this work: the profits are too 
moderate to tempt capitalists who 
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have no motive beyond the hope 
of gain; but even if the good could 
be effected through private agencies 
there would be a greater advantage 
in its accomplishment by the State. 
The ordinary Englishman of humble 
life knows little or nothing of the 
State; the idea that he is a citizen 
of a great country hardly ever 
dawns on his mind. If he lives in 
the country he knows the farmer, 
the parson, and the squire, and his 
thoughts hardly rise beyond them; 
if he lives in town he knows his 
employer, his public-house, and his 
club. The idea of the State and 
the action of the State would be 
brought to his heart and home, if 
we could let him see that as a whole 
people we are interested in the 
physical well-being as well as in the 
education of his children. It took 
us years of discussion and agitation 
before we, last year, acknowledged 
as a nation that it is the duty of 
the State to provide schools for the 
poor; the time will come, however 
slowly, when it will be equally con- 
sidered the duty of the State to see 
that healthy dwellings are within 
the reach of the working classes, 
and that no Englishman is to be 
allowed to make his home a centre 


of disease. 


II. 


The second point of our pro- 
gramme naturally arises from the 
first. Ifthe duties of Government 
are enlarged, if we are to have in- 
creased action of the State, how is 
the work to be carried on? By local 
boards or by central authority? 
The advantages of local bodies are 
obvious enough. The members are 
always on the spot; in private life 
they naturally and without trouble 
acquire the needful information; 
they are urged to economy by the 
quick and personal pressure of new 
or increased rates. But their de- 
fects and disadvantages are also 
numerous. If central authorities 
are sometimes supposed to be above 
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public opinion, it may be said of 
many of the smaller local authori- 
ties that they are below it. De- 
nunciation and satire by speakers 
and writers fly over their heads ; 
they can defy the opinion of in- 
telligent critics because they often 
rely on constituents who do not 
take the trouble to think. In ad- 
dition they labour under the dis- 
advantage that attaches to all men 
confined to narrow spheres of ob- 
servation and experience. In the 
metropolis everything done in any 
part of the world, every experi- 
ment, every new opinion, every new 
thought, is noted, canvassed and 
discussed; the central authorities 
have cognisance of all the life of all 
the nations; they are aided or can 
be aided by the highest authorities 
on every question of economy, or 
Science, or art; and can bring into 
one focus all local peculiarities for 
central comparison. At present 
our local boards too often act in 
administrative independence of the 
hints and suggestions of the central 
authority—making it a point of 
honour to rebel against what they 
call ‘centralisation and despotism’ 
—as if the official representative of 
the people of England, sitting in 
London, had a less popular origin 
than the vestry of Little Pedlington. 
The improvement most required in 
the present relations between local 
boards and the central authorities 
seems to be a greater control by 
the London officials, and a diminu- 
tion of the power of the local boards, 
especially as regards the dismissal 
of their officers. This is provided 
to some extent, in some depart- 
ments, as regards medical men, but 
if it were extended to all persons 
holding important posts it would 
introduce a new spirit into what 
may be called the Local Civil Ser- 
vice, by teaching them to look 
higher than their immediate masters 
for full appreciation and appropriate 
reward. It is not at all likely that 


the central chiefs would encourage 
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anything like wanton insubordina- 
tion, while a certain amount of an- 
tagonism between the local supe- 
riors and the officials is not at all 
unwholesome if kept in check by 
the control of authorities above 
both. An officer is much more 
likely to agt faithfully and zealously 
if watched by men who can report 
though not dismiss him, and if 
conscious that on investigation his 
conduct will be fairly estimated by 
impartial men. But as regards the 
financial control now exercised by 
local boards, it certainly ought not 
to be diminished. The instincts of 
such bodies naturally tend towards 
economy ; and if the central power 
secures efficiency, the division of 
labour—economy secured by local 
watchfulness, efficiency by London 
control—seems natural and com- 
plete. 

On this head it might be sug- 
gested that the Treasury should 
give financial aid to local authori- 
ties, and that its right of control 
should be directly based on this 
assistance. All the officials now 
employed by the local bodies con- 
trolled by the Local Government 
Board might be paid their salaries 
by Government, and not out of the 
local rates—this would be a na- 
tural reason for bringing them 
under one enlightened discipline. 
This would add a new burden to 
the State Budget, but we should 
gain an equivalent increase of effi- 
ciency as regards the promotion of 
public health and the repression of 
pauperism. We are aware that this 
proposal will seem to many per- 
fectly monstrous—for it is one of 
the cardinal delusions of the edu- 
cated as distinct from the parochial 
English mind, that when exactions 
are called ‘ taxes’ they are terribly 
onerous, but are greatly lightened 
if you call them ‘ local rates.’ There 
are intelligent Englishmen who read 
with wrath the announcement of 
an added penny to the income 
tax, but who endure in ignorance 
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and apathy the addition of many 
pennies in the parish rates. The 
local taxation of England is aug- 
mented almost every year; rates 
are piled upon rates; local boards 
with financial powers are multiplied; 
but the masses of educated English- 
men, especially in town, abjure 
parish politics and fly at higher 
game. The result is that the ad- 
ministration of local business is too 
often left to a lower class of men, and 
that it is sometimes characterised 
both by injudicious retrenchment 
and wanton waste. Nothing would 
tend so directly to reform in this 
matter as the establishment of a 
financial link between the central au- 
thority and all local boards. It would 
also enable the Local Government 
Office to carry out more thoroughly 
than now the useful practice of no- 
minating ez officio members of local 
bodies. Many gentlemen in many 


towns would be willing to do public 
work if called to it, withont all 
the fuss and fever of a popular 


election and a possible contest. It 
is also important that such finan- 
cial relations would pave the way 
for a keen central audit of all local 
accounts. Nor is the experience 
already gained in the Education 
Act without its lesson. We see 
that Parliament remitted to local 
decision the vexed question of sup- 
porting denominational schools, and 
that by doing so it has endangered 
the Act and promoted sectarian 
strife. Had it simply declared that 
all fees paid for the children of poor 
parents to denominational schools 
were to come notfrom rates, but from 
extended Privy Council grants, it 
would have settled the difficulty 
now so grave. 


III. 


One of the objections often made 
to the increased action of the State 
arises from the belief that the 
State as a rule is badly served ; that 
it does things wastefully ; that the 
Civil Service is little better than 
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embodied idleness and formal ineffi- 
ciency; that whatever the State 
does costs much and is worth little ; 
and that private enterprise pro- 
duces cheaper and better results. 
The only answer to these assertions 
is that they are not true. When in 
the Crimean War we appealed to 
private enterprise—then tremen- 
dously landed—for gunboats, the 
vessels supplied were wretchedly 
bad. When at the same time we 
trusted to public competition and 
contracts with commercial firms for 
the soldier’s boots and clothes, the 
articles supplied were rotten and 
dear; now a Government factory 
makes the same things thoroughly 
well and ata much less cost. Our 
Enfield factory is no failure; and 
when great gun-making companies 
want managers, they find that they 
cannot do better than borrow its ex- 
directors. It is true that our naval 
dockyards are costly enough, but 
the necessities of the service explain 
why these establishments cannot be 
conducted in the manner of a private 
firm—the subordination of all the 
officials, even the First Lord, to a 
jealous inquisitive Parliament and a 
grumbling taxpaying public, com- 
pels a costly system of supervision 
and record that no private trader 
could afford to adopt, but which 
John Bull’s servants must comply 
with in order to satisfy their master. 
In the Post Office department work 
of great variety and difficulty is 
done by civil servants very cheaply 
and very well. In our convict 
prisons we have seen the suc- 
cessful and profitable organisation 
of a kind of labour very difficult 
to be drilled. Our Royal Engineer 
corps is engaged every month on 
multifarious duties requiring science, 
art, energy, tact, and skill. In 
India, Government has organised 
duties and tasks of every possible 
kind, and has done things as peculiar 
and as difficult as private enterprise 
has ever achieved. We should also 
like to see the record of the ‘odd 
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jobs ’ done everywhere by our sailors 
and marines. Yet in the face of 
these facts men say, ‘There is no- 
thing like private enterprise ; you 
cannot get men to work except for 
the hope of individual gain: no 
Government can do what private 
traders can accomplish; for instance, 
no Official organisation could supply 
London with milk.’ We fancy that 
a Von Moltke would smile at the 
supposed problem. State service 
well organised has surmounted in 
the German army every possible 
difficulty that has ever obstructed 
private trade,and many more arising 
from the terrible exigencies of war 
and the constant presence of the 
enemy. It was not competitive 
pursuit of gain that gave to the 
German army the individual spirit 
and energy that animated so many 
men; it was splendid organisation 
of work and that esprit de corps 
which, on the whole, is perhaps a 
higher motive than commercial 


competition—that is, the eagerness 


of a grocer or milkman to ‘ cut out’ 
or undersell a rival in his trade. 

No doubt the Civil Service re- 
quires to be reorganised before it 
can undertake much more than its 
present tasks. Mr. Helps makes an 
attack—rather fierce for him—on 
the practice of competitive examina- 
tions; and no doubt a great deal 
can be said against them. But 
many of the objections would be 
obviated if the examinations were 
devised with a view to test intelli- 
gence and accuracy and patience 
rather than—as they do now—mere 
knowledge and mere readiness. 
For instance, if a bundle of reports 
—some irrelevant and some ill- 
written—are given to two competi- 
tors with a request that they should 
compose from them a clear, con- 
nected record, the, result will be a 
fair test of comparative ability, 
especially if they are given full 
time to do the work. No ‘cram- 
ming,’ no handy books of facts and 
dates, could prepare a boy for such 
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a test; while natural intelligence 
would be sure to show itself. Also 
it is easy to ascertain whether a boy 
is quick and sure in arithmetical 
computations ; and there can be no 
mistake in a comparison of legible 
handwritings. If therefore this 
new system fairly applied can be 
made to test general intelligence, 
arithmetical ability, and good pen- 
manship, what more do we require 
in good clerks? Even in those 
cases where the higher accomplish- 
ments of Latin, Greek, mathema- 
tics, history, &c., are exacted, the 
lower qualifications are also re- 
quired. Nor are the superior tests 
without reason, if we remember 
that the clerks may be called upon 
after some years to exercise their 
own faculties in new duties, and 
that insuch work superior education 
tells. With all their minor faults the 
competitive examinations have pro- 
vided us with the elements of a very 
excellent Civil Service; and that 
could not be said in all cases for the 
preceding system when ministers on 
the request of somebody they knew 
appointed somebody they did not 
know toajuniorclerkship, Mr. Helps 
seems to think that the examina- 
tion plan is a bar to the appointment 
of able outsiders to the public ser- 
vice: that is not so. Able men in 
the outer world are not likely to 
accept junior clerkships, and from 
them only are they debarred. We 
see every day the nomination of 
men out-of-doors to secretaryships 
and commissionerships; but we 
cannot say that the system always 
works well. A secretary is some- 
times placed over the heads of clerks 
who have to teach him his duty, and 
the ‘advantages of a new mind’ 
are not apparent for years. The 
late Lord Derby once said with his 
usual wit that when there was a 
vacancy in his Ministry he was 
advised to bring in ‘fresh blood,’ 
but that when he made the appoint- 
ment, the new Minister was always 
called a ‘raw recruit.’ 
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What the Civil Service now wants 
is not any new method of appoint- 
ment or new system of recruiting, 
but more thorough organisation, a 
larger amount of superintendence 
and supervision, more officers to 
make the rank and file do their 
work. Anybody who knows the 
interiors of many offices in the 
service is aware that its great 
characteristic is that it is to a great 
extent unsupervised. There are 
clerks who, naturally industrious, 
work ‘not with eye-service as men- 
pleasers,’ but with a fair share of 
daily labour for their daily wages. 
There are others who, trusting to 
the weakness or blindness of their 
official superiors, do as little as they 
dare, and yet receive increase of 
salary and steady promotion as a 
matter of course. In a solicitor’s 
or merchant’s office no habitual 
idler—no man always trying to 
shirk work—would be tolerated for 
a month. In the Civil Service he is 
retained for years, and finally retires 
on a pension he has never earned. 
The reason is, that in private offices 
the status of each employé is per- 
sonal rather than due to seniority, 
classification, or nominal position. 
The master watches the work and 
the men, and increases salary as he 
thinks proper, to encourage or to 
retain a particular employé, or as 
a reward for unusual exertions. But 
in the Civil Service the authorities 
have, to save themselves the trouble 
of personal supervision, adopted 
classifications and routine rewards 
and annualincrements. The clerk 
loses the sense of personal reward 
following personal merits, and feels 
exactly lke a man in a queue at a 
theatre door, knowing that his ad- 
vance depends not on himself, but 
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on the progress of the men ahead. 
If he is sluggish it is because activity 
cannot help him. 

But taken as a whole the work 
done in the Civil Service, for low 
pay and poor prospects, is not at all 
deficient either in quantity or 
quality. Many very able men prefer 
to take the Service with all its. dis- 
advantages, because they like the 
status, and they like the security. 
We reward them, not only in cash, 
but by permanency, and by treating 
themas gentlemen: their fair amount 
of holidays, the respect for their 
feelings shown in the better offices 
are from our point of view cheap 
additions to their pay. It should 
also be remembered that in the 
nature of things a young civil ser- 
vant is more trusted with secrets of 
delicacy and importance than a City 
clerk; and that we must pay for 
fidelity as well as for work. Mr. 
Helps deprecates, and very properly, 
the sometimes reckless interference 
of political chiefs with the permanent 
civil servants, who form the real 
backbone of our administration. He 
suggests no remedy, but the depart- 
ment with which he is connected 
mightsurely supply one. Whyshould 
not the Privy Council have a Civil 
Service Committee of officials and 
ex-officials to take cognisance on 
application and appeal of all. these 
matters of official reorganisation 
and personal changes that lie beyond 
political work? To such a com- 
mittee a wronged public servant 
could appeal instead of to Parlia- 
ment, which knows nothing about 
him or his work; and such a 
committee could aid with its 
experience and advice a political 
chief anxious to make improvye- 
ments. 
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THE MISADVENTURES OF MR. CATLYNE, Q.C. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY 


MATTHEW STRADLING, 


Author of ‘ Cheap John’s Auction,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


AM an Irish barrister and a 
patriot ; an indigenous patriot 
of the professional type, attached to 
the Roman Catholic faith alike 
from conviction and from interest, 
and to my country by motives 
which are somewhat mixed. In 
early days, when everybody wore 
the O’Connell button, I was a 
Repealer, afterwards a ’ Forty-eight 
man, androse even tothe distinction 
of being imprisoned by the State. 
It was the fashion then to be im- 
prisoned. The police of the period 
understood the business and exe- 
cuted it deferentially; they ap- 
proached under protest and with hu- 
mility. The law grappled you in kid 
gloves as it were, for conspiracy 
was then a drawing-room affair, and 
not the rough proceeding those 
clumsy Fenians have made it since. 
Besides, to be a Repealer or ’Forty- 
eighter was the affectation most in 
vogue with the profession ; it helped 
a lawyer not only into society but 
into briefs, and above all made him 
popular with constituencies. 
Through life my method has been 
to fall in with the exigencies of the 
hour, to avoid singularity in any 
form, to behave at Rome as Romans 
do. I am not self-righteous, and 
never assumed airs of virtue or put 
up for a moral superiority. My 
elaim is to be a man merely like 
others. I am fashioned of ordinary 
marl, and have invariably aimed at 
a low level. I can adapt myself to 
the changes of circumstances, and 
am so far independent of thecaprices 
of fortune. This on principle,—on 
the principle of the innate feebleness 
of human nature, also for considera- 


tions of convenience and comfort as 
well as profit to myself. 

Having commenced public life as 
a patriot in the extreme sense, the 
practice is to conclude it at the 
extreme other end ; by consequence, 
having been a Repealer, a ’Forty- 
eight man, and a patriot, I am at 
present, by legitimate and natural 
descent, a Liberal, a Ministerialist, a 
Whig expectant. In a word, I 
reside at the ‘South Side’ of Dub- 
lin, and attend the imposing festivi- 
ties at the Castle and Viceregal 
Lodge. 

Moreover, I am a Member of 
Parliament, and am on that account 
well placed in my profession. With- 
out a seat I should still perhaps be 
on circuit, or even a sessions man, 
stumping the country in a stuff 
gown, wrangling with low attorneys, 
and practising at county courts for 
guinea fees. 

In right of my memberhood I 
hold professional rank, and by way 
of patriotism first obtained both an 
entrance into the House and popu- 
larity with clients. I am there- 
fore still attached to my country, 
and shall probably continue to love 
her with a moderate, well-ordered 
affection, until I succeed to a law- 
officership or am promoted to the 
Bench. 

I still profess true patriotism— 
properly understood and defined— 
the modern form of that virtue 
which is received in drawing-rooms 
and accepted by ‘ South Side’ people 
who frequent the Castle—but I 
abhor the mischievous and wayward 
performances of a misguided youth, 
—Repeal, Young Irelandism, all the 
miserable manceuvres of that early 
time. My love of country has soli- 
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dified into a deep-rooted, substantial 
sentiment, withclear and positive ob- 
jects within sight. Briefly, it means 
attachment to Ministerial views, 
enthusiasm regarding Ministerial 
measures, remedial, conciliatory, re- 
pressive, coercive, mixed, or other- 
wise. In Parliament I was not 
impracticably particular, or exact- 
ing, or hypocritical as to the 
motives which actuated the chiefs 
of my party. -I lent them no half- 
hearted support, but was a thorough 
thick-and-thin partisan. I wrote 
a series of rattling pro-Ministerial 
articles in the Legitimist organ, the 
Maudlin Post, which attracted much 
attention. These assisted directly 
to the consummation of my good 
fortune by helping to place me as I 
stand at present, which I conceive 
and hope is the high road to it. 

Through the medium of these 
articles I first made the acquaint- 
ance of an eminent and energetic 
pavish priest of independent views, a 
patriot too, like myself. He had 
views of Government places for a 
brace of promising nephews, and 

fortunately came to an under- 
standing on a variety of subjects. 
He admired my patriotism, the mo- 
rality of my ‘principles generally, 
and at the first opportunity I was 
duly returned to Parliament for his 
parish, that is for the borough where 
he reigned supreme. 

I was a distinguished Parliamen- 
tary success—not perhaps according 
to an ordinary standard or from an 
English point of view, but that con- 
cerned me not. I was declared to 
‘be a success by the county news- 
paper, which was all-important, 
and which concerned me much. 
My first speeches caused immense 

-sensation in the columns of that 
print. I was reported to have se- 
cured that highly capricious organ 
the ear of the House, to have elec- 
trified the Ministry, surprised the 
galleries, caused Opposition lights 
to flicker or burn blue. The pro- 
prietor of that newspaper was a 
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solicitor, at the time a friend and 
supporter of mine. I was pledged 
to obtain the appointment of dis- 
trict Crown prosecutor for him. We 
quarrelled afterwards, however, and 
the unprincipled man contradicted 
every line he had written in my 
favour. He was, as I say, a country 
attorney and withoutshame. Yet I 
had done my best. These people 
expect you to get a slice of the 
moon if they only cast their eyes 
upon it, 

It is a very curious and remark- 
able position for an average Irish 
barrister with a mere professional 
income to be in Parliament. It 
removes him from all chance of 
business, from every possibility of 
practice, and so strikes at the root 
of his means of subsistence; as a 
set-off, however, it trebles his ordi- 
nary expenditure, takes him to 
London, affords him an opportunity 
of acquiring dangling habits, of 
making powerful and parliamentary 
acquaintances, and to a certainty of 
making himself ridiculous. His 
brogue is laughed at, his dress 
and manners very properly com- 
mented upon or apologised for, 
his presence—very existence even 
as a legislative unit—considered 
an impertinence, ranks as an outrage 
upon British dignity, upon English 
decency almost. It is a flagrant 
contempt of court, an uncalled-for 
license, an unjustifiable exercise of 
mischievous capriciousness on the 
part of some creative power, that 
such a thing should be. He is a 
political phenomenon, one of the 
Irish Lot, an Irish drawback, the 
drawback to the advantages of the 
legislative Union, the price English 
gentlemen are content or are still 
unhappily compelled to pay for 
having obtained the Union. Rather 
he is the interest or the purchase- 
money of that flagitious measure. 
They have to put up with it, and 
they will as part of the bargain, but 
very properly will not put off their 
airs or superciliousness for him; 
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that condition is not in the contract. 
He is a political Hibernian of an 
abject type, questing fortune like 
others of the species, therefore 
understood to be very retiring and 
demure—not to intrude upon 
questions of purely British or im- 
perial interest, and when Irish 
affairs are uppermost, not to inter- 
fere without due permission or 
beyond a certain authorised length 
of string. Now and then he is 
spoken to by Cabinet ministers in a 
hurried, accidental way, nodded to 
by the great Agamemnon himself 
perhaps, and in a compromising form 
asked to some of the semi-official 
mixum-gatherum gatherings of the 
session or season. 

If intended by nature for it, these 
conditions of representative exist- 
ence will content a man. I was 
such a person. By disposition 
patient, humble, and retiring, I loved 
the shade, and courted nothing so 
much as obscurity. It was merely 
the exigency of an unhappy calling 
which compelled me to be a public 
man. I had indeed no love for the 
mere distinction of Parliamentary 
life. I was not ambitious; and my 
temperament is the reverse of 
imaginative. Iam rarely mercurial, 
never high-spirited, at least never 
since the period of my marriage ; 
for my wife is sensible and strong- 
minded, and a very religious woman. 

However, I had arrived at the 
point of regarding abstract politics 
without apprehension ; the position 
at the time I write looked safe. My 
patriotism had steered through the 
Fenian period without shipping 
water. Out of the greater puzzle, 
the Amnesty agitation, I had also 
escaped, and still held a place with 
the popular party and an excellent 
one with the Government. 

Home Rule now stands in the of- 
fing—an awkward headland to wea- 
ther for one who had been a Repealer. 
It is, however, but a layman’s affair, 
this Home Rule, and with the skill 
garnered from past experiments I 


feared it not; but side by side, run- 
ning breast-high with it, another 
spectre, Denominational Education, 
appears. Education, an ecclesiasti- 
cal concern, abominably serious for 
aman whose political existence is 
an ecclesiastical concern, and whose 
political future, whose hopes, depend 
on a Government apparently ill- 
disposed at present to favour ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical movements. 

As far as one so placed can be 
said to have to do with the luxury 
of principle, or can afford such a 
luxury, 1 am inclined to the Deno- 
minational view. Long since, when 
the word was but a sound, I had, as 
a matter of course, tacked on Deno- 
minational to the end of my politi- 
cal address. The cry was of no 
significance at the time; Govern- 
ment took no heed. It was under- 
stood that Catholic barristers had 
to do such things, and it injured no 
man’s prospects to indulge in per- 
mitted licenses. To conciliate the 
clergy was an admitted necessity, 
and through life I have always 
managed to be on the best terms 
with the leading ecclesiastics and 
prelates of my Church. There- 
fore I had accepted the pledge at 
the time because it possessed no 
meaning, and besides accorded 
alike with my convictions and my 
interest; it was agreeable to my 
constituents, and pleased the clergy 
and Canon Ingomar. 

Canon Ingomar was patron of the 
borough which I represented; he 
domineered over the constituency 
as a matter of course, and I respected 
him accordingly. I took an interest 
in those promising nephews who 
were being educated for the Civil 
Service; an interest also in the 
enlargement of the parish chapel 
and substantial schools in course 
of erection; an interest in every 
parochial concern which involved 
trouble, personal inconvenience, 
subscriptions. A public man had 
to do these things, the Canon 
said—they were the attributes of 
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his position. A public man must 
also be ready to welcome his patron 
upon every occasion, at every season; 
it is the most cherished of his pre- 
rogatives. Whenever Canon Ingo- 
mar visited Dublin, my house was as 
a matter of course his home. 

The Canon possessed a fine social 
disposition, jocular, florid, familiar. 
He did not mistrust his powers 
of charming in society; he was 
not retiring or over modest in 
manner ; his peculiarity was, per- 
haps, rather an absence of mauvaise 
honte; he had a taste rather than a 
talent for intrigue, and in the 
Irish Church his position was re- 
puted excellent, although it was 
whispered that at Rome the Canon 
was not thought so very much 
of. He possessed, however, not 
only the confidence of his bishop 
in Ireland, but of ‘ the bishops,’ and 
was by them accredited with talents 
as an organiser. In that capacity 
he had been employed in the general 
business of the Church outside the 
boundaries of a diocese, had acted 
as secretary on secret ecclesiastical 
deputations to Cabinet ministers, 
and so obtained acquaintance with 
the heads of Governmental depart- 
ments, especially with the petty 
personages of the Castle and Irish 
Office. Ifnot exactly commissioned 
as a go-between from Church to 
State, he was not displeased at being 
given that character,and smiled in a 
conscious way when accused of pos- 
sessing influence. He had a way of 
letting it be discovered by accident, 
or incidentally, that high officials 
were glad to see him, that he had 
dined with considerable personages 
both in London and Dublin; for 
everything is by comparison. Cap- 
tain Gulliver was a man-mountain 
in Lilliput, and the Irish capital has 
its great people also. 

It would be calumny to say that 
the Canon was in any sense an ob- 
jectionable character ; he was merely 
an ordinary one, something worldly 
perhaps for a model ecclesiastic ; 
rather self-asserting, tolerably con- 
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ceited, forward decidedly; rough 
when not especially behaving him- 
self, and when on his best manners 
awkward, There was nothing in- 
sinuating about him in a priestly 
sense—no seductions of a spiritual 
or indeed of a personal kind. He 
did not in the least approach to 
the type of the Jesuit of fiction 
or of Mr. Whalley; even that zeal- 
ous Protestant bulwark could not 
have called him a snake in the 
grass. 

A judge of cookery and of wine, 
my political patron gave cosy din- 
ners in a quiet, decorous way—enter- 
tainments thatinagastronomic sense 
were respectable, and not unbecom- 
ing in any sense to the cloth. His 
sacerdotal character was in truth in 
the strictest sense exemplary. It 
was the fault of his round, substan- 
tial figure and florid face that he 
had gained reputation as a convi- 
vialist. Unfortunately he had not 
a medieval exterior; nor could 
have posed becomingly for a figure 
in a triptych or a painted window. 
In truth, his nature was irre- 
sistibly adverse to the ascetic model. 
He was an excellent, a respect- 
able man, who did no harm; but 
he was fond ‘of good company, 
did not disdain good cheer, and 
loved a joke, not necessarily a broad 
or a coarse one, but a joke with a 
good strong whisky-punch flavour 
on it—rale native. 

It was a tradition that his youth 
had been studious, and his know- 
ledge of theology respectable ; but 
the only distinction which he appa- 
rently claimed in mature age was 
knowledge of the world. If not 
sneering directly at purely scholastic 
attainments, he had an off-hand, 
jocular way of referring to such 
subjects which did not suggest 
respect. In his view Dr. Déllinger 
was not so much an _heresiarch 
as a dotard for quarrelling with 
his mother the Church, and her 
bread-and-butter. The Canon had 
a peculiarly brisk,’ business-like 
method of action, an earnestness 
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of movement which suggested 
a man of this world rather 
than of the other. He would have 
made an excellent tradesman or 
business manager, active, intelligent, 
acute, overbearing. Apologists 
hinted that he was good-natured, 
and would do a friendly turn at a 
pinch; but as matter of prudence 
he retained few friends who were 
not men of substance and of worth 
in a secular sense—who were not 
‘good men’ in the commercial ac- 
ceptance of Shylock, who had small 
need of good turns, or were sure to 
requite with interest any obligation 
they received. 

It was said by others that he con- 
sidered every acquaintance as sent 
into the world on purpose for his 
own use and benefit, and that he 
esteemed each one exactly in mea- 
sure as this condition of creation 
was observed. However, this was 
probably sarcasm. 

At the time Canon Ingomar was 
a stout, healthy, loud-speaking, 


under-sized man of fifty-two; he 
was my political sponsor, and never 
tired of reminding me of our rela- 


tionship. His favourite phrase was, 
‘Never forget, Catlyne, it was I 
first made a man of you; you owe 
everything to me.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A periop of Parliamentary vaca- 
tion was at hand for those of the 
learned profession who had to cross 
the Channel to join their respective 
circuits. I was among that num- 
ber. The hope of escaping imme- 
diately from Parliament was espe- 
cially grateful to me at the time. 
I had looked to the termination of 
this session with exceeding. eager- 
ness. It was not merely the escape 
from weary nights—the wasted, 
wakeful nights followed by broken, 
profitless days—deliverance from 
the teasing correspondence of consti- 
tuents—of the sons, brothers, cou- 
sins, grandmothers of arrogant elec- 
tors—from the petition or intrigue 
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of every place expectant and village 
politician ; it was not the ordinary 
sense of relief which every Irish 
member of the adventurous class 
tastes when the dismiss from attend- 
ance at Parliamentary parade has 
sounded; but in addition there 
were exceptional reasons which 
made the period of vacation pecu- 
liarly desirable. 

The past session had not been a 
success forme. I had neither im- 
proved my political nor advanced 
my professional position during its 
progress. This I felt rather than 
understood, but that instinct which 
expectancy develops in us of the 
profession informed me truly. Not 
that I had neglected or avoided the 
performance of any duty; on that 
score my conscience was white. 
I had voted right on every occasion, 
been diligent in attendances, never 
permitted my feelings as an Irish- 
man or my sentiments as a Catholic 
to sway me in the least, to inter- 
fere with my programme as a Whig 
and a parasite, to raise me from 
subservience to the requirements of 
party, or to question the dictation 
of its chiefs. Upon every occasion 
at all doubtful, I had fortified my 
judgment by secret consultation 
with the whip, and scrupulously 
adhered to the instructions which 
he delivered. Yet the session had 
been almost a failure. I had re- 
ceived some slights unmistakably 
intentional; other men my juniors, 
even lay members, had been con- 
sulted on delicate questions of ex- 
ceptional legislation, while I was 
passed over, Possibly I had over- 
done my part, manceuvred at too 
fine a point, been so exceedingly 
useful and subservient that my 
character may have suffered in offi- 
cial eyes; possibly in consequence 
was regarded as being of no weight 
or account. If through an_ over- 
zealous obsequiousness I had gained 
nothing but the contempt of leading 
political magnates, itwas the gravest 
error which a man so placed could 
commit. 
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One evening I unburdened my 
fears to Canon Ingomar, who, re- 
turning from the Continent, visited 
me on passing through town. 

The jovial ecclesiastic laughed, 
then dismissed the subject in a rude, 
hearty fashion, which had the effect 
of silencing or laughing an argument 
out of court if it did not satisfy or 
remove one’s doubts. 

There was contained in him much 
of the rough energy of a wood- 
cutter ; he hewed down your side of 
the case, your reasons or opposi- 
tion, rather with his gestures, with 
his arms and legs, than with his 
tongue. Not satisfied with answer- 
ing, he demolished, tossing your 
feeble objections to right or left 
out of the way as a bull would a 
pack of dogs; he got rid of them 
off-hand. Anyhow, if he did not 
convince you by reasoning, he 
over-mastered you by heat—con- 
victed you of sheer imbecility for 
venturing to hold upon any subject 
an opinion at variance with his 
own. 

‘You have a fine career before 
you, Catlyne,’ he said, ‘a fine career, 
and I put you in for it. Don’t 
turn squeamish or faint-hearted now 
in the middle of your progress. 
Remember that I am behind: who, 
in the profession, let me ask, has a 
better position than yourself at this 
moment, and who constructed it, 
who placed you there? Lucky I 
was born before you; never forget 
that. At next shuffling of the cards 
you may hope for anything—for 
everything. All my doing. No con- 
ceivable advancement is too much 
for you to look for.’ 

‘You are very kind, Canon. If 
I rested with you, I should indeed 
be advanced beyond my deserts.’ 

‘Stuff, deserts! Depend that I 
know my man; I know what I am 
about. In confidence let memention 
also that I have grounds for what I 
say. lam not speaking at random ; 
{never do. The other day I dined 
at a certain house, and met a person 
there who is not altogether unin- 
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formed of the gossip of the Irish 
Office. You may guess who it was, 
but I sha’n’t disclose. At all events 
his name has nothing to do with it ; 
but what he mentioned to me was 
also corroborated by Mr. Paul Pry 
of the Foreign Office, who happened 
to be present, and who knows 
everything. He said (and Paul 
Pry backed him up) that in certain 
quarters a certain man was named 
as certain to be the next Solicitor- 
General.’ 

‘I am grateful to Mr. Paul Pry.’ 

‘So you ought. He admitted 
that such a nomination was highly 
probable, and that a better could 
not be made. You know what in- 
fluence he has. But, apart from this 
intimation, consider the matter your- 
self, and nothing appears more 
likely. Who else is there for the 
office? Whois in the same position or 
stands with the claims you possess ? 
Consider what services you have 
rendered, even during this very 
session. Depend that things of 
this kind can’t be disregarded now- 
a-days. No minister can afford to 
pass over the claims of a man in 
your position, supported by clerical 
strength and influence, devoted to 
the objects of party as you have 
been. It is pleasant, however, to 
believe that no intention of passing 
you over exists, that they are dis- 
posed to deal fairly with you. I 
should, indeed, regard it as an in- 
sult to myself if otherwise,’ added 
the Canon, helping himself to a 
copious pinch and presenting his 
horn snuff-box for my refreshment. 
‘Ah, Catlyne, you would be as a 
child without me behind you. To 
think that at one time you might 
have accepted even a paltry chair- 
manship !’ 

Dared I express the thought? 
The idea of such a meanness was 
even at the moment most pleasant. 
The Bench of Quarter Sessions 
seemed to me like a seat in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. So humble was my 
ambition, and so fatigued was I of 
the worry of Parliamentary life; but 
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I could not say so. ‘That Solicitor- 
ship looks a long shot, Canon, and 
the Government may go out before 
the chance comes,’ I ventured to 
utter. 

‘Go out! impossible, as long as 
we support them—and that we shall 
do as long as they are sound about 
education, and that they are at 
bottom. Can Government go out 
when there is nothing ready to come 
in? Conservatism is defunct; Lo- 
thair played out. He'll never be 
in the stirrups any more, rest as- 
sured. We shall have nothing in 
the future but eternal liberality— 
Wuiacery and LineraisM, chassez- 
croisez, up the middle and down 
again in the same step ‘and tune. 
These buxom damsels are now in 
fixed possession of the English 
platform ; no rival shall ever appear 
there again in our time. Agamem- 
non’s the word—Agamemnon al- 
ways first and mighty, and every- 
body else subservient, playing second 
fiddle. Nothing else will do. 

‘And Diddle, Dodger, Codger— 
what about the Republicans?’ 

‘About the Republicans? Nothing 
—moonshine !’ 

‘Or Fenians ?’ 

‘We have accounted for them 
already, I think,’ answered Canon 
Ingomar, laughing out. ‘We drew 
the fangs from that snake: it con- 
stitutes, indeed, our chief claim on 
the gratitude of Agamemnon.’ 

‘And Home Rule ?’ 

‘Home Rule? There is certainly 
something in that,’ answered the 
Canon, tapping his snuff-box play- 
fully. ‘There is certainly some- 
thing in it; but if there is nothing 
between you and office, Catlyne, 
beyond Home Rule, you'll be a 
Right Honourable Law Officer, and 
be installed in Dublin Castle before 
Midsummer. Go to bed and sleep 
out the thought of it. Rest easy 
in your mind; Home Rule will never 
be much of a trouble to anybody ; 
and if anybody enquires how you 
know » SAY that Canon Ingomar told 
you so.’ 
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‘ Nevertheless, it might unseat a 
man.’ 

‘A donkey, perhaps, but not a 
man, my friend—not a man with 
his eyes open.’ 

‘But if one can’t swallow the 
pledge ?’ 

‘And why can’t one? Let him 
swallow the pledge, and then swal- 
low * The Canon made a face 
and laughed. ‘ Thereis no movement 
which might be made more useful 
to all of us—to all of us, Agamem- 
non himself included—than this my 
skit of Home Rule,’ he added. ‘It 
only requires judgment to lead or 
divert it—to our own advantage, 
some caution in the fingering, that’s 
all. One must not catch a porcu- 
pine by the quills.’ 

‘ But nobody means it! ’ 

‘ A peculiar advantage.’ 
‘And in fact there is no meaning 
in it!’ 

‘You are dull for an embryo 
statesman, Catlyne. Pray, what 
more can anybody desire than that?’ 


CHAPTER III. 


But for mean personal fear of 
Canon Ingomar, I should have been 
content to aim at one of the lesser 
prizes of the profession—rather, ere 
this would have already attained 
such a well-padded comfort as a 
seat on the County Bench, with the 
ease and dignity of a petty judge. 
It was an admittedly lucky hour 
when first the Canon crossed my 
political pathawy, but if we had 
never encountered, I should have 
been the gainer by it—been by this 
safe out of Parliament and of politics, 
safe and dry on the beach of se- 
curity, out of reach of hungry con- 
stituents, of exacting local mag- 
nates, supremely indifferent even to 
the political viewsof country editors. 
But for the Canon, that probable 
ordeal of the future—the hustings— 
would not be ever present to my 
mind, haunting my sleep, dogging 
my leisure hours of wakefulness ; 
I should be now free from the ne- 
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cessity of ever meeting my con- 
stituents face to face again—from 
the risk of that uttermost of all 
horrors a borough contest. 

‘Who can bear to walk through 
a slaughter-house ?’ writes the sym- 
pathetic Sidney Smith—‘ blood, gar- 
bage, stomachs, entrails, legs, tails, 
kidneys, horrors! I often go a 
mile about to avoid it. What a 
scene of disgust and horror is an 
election—the base and infamous 
traffic of principles! A candidate 
of high character reduced to such 
means (literal truth in my case)— 
the perjury and evasion of agents, 
the detestable rapacity of voters, 
the ten days’ dominion of Mammon 
and of Belial!’ 

But Canon Ingomar-—he would 
have considered it disreputable, dis- 
creditable, that a protégé of his 
should aim at anything beneath one 
of the superior offices, and I dared 
not bring an ecclesiastic of such con- 
sequence into discredit. In truth, 


calculated by the usual method, 


g to the system in use, a 
judgeship appeared fairly attain- 
able. A group of us barristers orna- 
mented Parliament at the time. By 
us I mean Government men—Minis- 
terialists, Whig adventurers—who 
had had a hoist up into the House 
through some fortunate collateral 
influence like myself, by force of 
mere professional or interested sup- 
port of some sort—men who repre- 
sented nothing, who in any serious 
sense had no politics, and who 
merely intended to help themselves 
forward thereby in the received and 
orthodox fashion. In this group my 
place was a fair one; two of my 
comrades were admittedly behind, 
and those who were before stood 
not at any great distance. Fortu- 
nately each one of these had some 
special crack or flaw in him that 
was a secret satisfaction to his 
fellows. One was a shady individual 
whom no Government could venture 
to touch ; another a vain and super- 
ficial pretender, who, in his eager- 
ness for opportunities of personal 
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display, was perpetually bringing 
the party into trouble; another 
was crotchety ; another had become 
personally obnoxious to a leading 
member of the Cabinet; the fourth 
man, the ablest of us, had the draw- 
back of a strong North Country 
brogue, which invariably brought 
the House into convulsions. 
Amongst these my chances were 
considered good. The man with the 
brogue, Serjeant Smithereens, was 
already in office, and I had every 
hope of succeeding him; friends said 
so, and recommended me to be 
patient, retiring, prudent, sub- 
servient, to keep quietly nursing 
every advantage and watching my 
corner. -I'tried to fulfil these con- 
ditions—endeavoured to meet the 
wishes of my friends. 

However, the period of Parlia- 
mentary penance was now over for 
a season, and, as stated already, I 
especially rejoiced at the chance of 
escape; the incidents of Parlia- 
mentary life had become tiresome, 
hateful, the presence of great 
statesmen bored me—even Aga- 
memnon’s volubility and Lothair’s 
grimaces. 

I had had my last attendance for 
the session; everything was ar- 
ranged with the whip; my pair was 
nominated. I had gathered the 
last piece of party gossip or 
scandal in the tea-room, and 
faithfully whispered it back into the 
authorised ear. 

Five of us started by the limited 
mail together, all brethren of the Bar 
—Muiligan, Smithereens, Dangle, 
Vapid—some in high spirits, and 
all except Mulligan rejoiced at being 
homeward bound. 

Smithereens, a jester by nature 
and profession, had his mouth full 
of chicken sandwich and of jokes 
the whole time on to Kingston. The 
session had closed well for him; the 
ministers had been complimentary, 
had exhibited sundry marks of con- 
fidence—amongst others entrusted 
him with the draughting of an 
energetic measure, an important 
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piece of legislation for the ensuing 
session. It had in view the further 
improvement of the Irish tenant in 
connection with the Land Act, and 
was entitled ‘For the better Sup- 
pression of Field Mice in Haggards 
and Barns (Ireland) Bill.’ The 
Irish Secretary and Lord Lieutenant 
took an interest in this subject. 
After much consideration these high 
officials approved the measure, and 
decided that it would have an effect 
in putting down Ribbonism and in 
a general way, perhaps, check the 
contagion of agrarian crime. 

It was natural that we should be 
jealous of this mark of favour con- 
ferred on Smithereens, and he was 
pleased that we were jealous ; for 
that was his disposition. No good 
fortune was worth having unless it 
aggravated somebody and provoked 
the envy of his fellows—not neces- 
sarily from ill-nature, but it gave 
enjoyment, as the frog did to the 
playful youth in the fable. 

The Serjeant chuckled as we 
shook hands ; his grey eye twinkled; 
then he handed me an Irish paper, 
and studied my face with interest 
as I studied the leading article of 
it. The paper had come by the 
morning post; it contained a viru- 
lent attack upon myself. 

‘I kept it safe for you all the 
morning—afraid you might have 
missed the train and disappointed 
me. It would not do to have one’s 
trouble for nothing, you know,’ 
observed the Serjeant good-hu- 
mouredly. 

The proprietor of this paper was 
my old friend the solicitor, to whom 
[ had given mortal offence. His 
cousin’s nephew wanted a nomina- 
tion to a clerkship in the Bank- 
ruptey Court. I applied for the 
place, but failed; the son of the 
driver on the estate of Lord 
Lackadasie had just been appointed 
to the vacant office. 

Accordingly, in the columns of 
his print, I was described as a 
person of mean capacity, without 
either professional or Parliamentary 
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position, as an orator whose speeches 
invariably caused a stampede into 
the lobbies; a man of the people, 
sprung from the dregs of society, 
who had no sympathy for the masses 
nor interest in the popular demands 
of a constituency; a colourless re- 
presentative, a pasteboard man, a 
parasite, a snob—one in whose 
selfish bosom all germs of patriotism 
had perished, in whose sordid soul 
no principle had ever truly reposed— 
a mean, time-serving Ministerial 
menial, whose naturally feeble and 
narrow mind, further narrowed by 
the narrowing influence of a narrow 
profession, was unworthy of the 
confidence of a high-principled body 
of electors. These should not wait 
the opportunity of another election, 
but at once call upon this wretched 
hireling, this disreputable Whig ad- 
venturer, to resign the trust which 
he betrayed, nor permit him any 
longer to taint with discredit the 
entire national memberhood by con- 
tinuing in its ranks. 

‘This because of not getting a 
petty place for the man’s relation,’ 
I said, returning the paper to the 
good-natured Serjeant. 

‘Serve you right!’ saidhe. ‘A 
small place, and the cousin of a 
country editor, eh ? ’ added the Ser- 
jeant, elevating his eyebrows. 

‘ An outrageous attack after doing 
my best, and taking a world of 
trouble in the man’s behalf.’ 

‘Not get a trumpery thing of the 
kind—a man of your experience! 
Catlyne, this won’t do. If it doesn’t 
unseat you, it ought. You'll have to 
become more wide awake than this 
if you expect office. It reflects upon 
the body of us, I say, a discredit to 
the profession. [wouldnot havesuch 
a thing said of me on any account. 
Do you suppose I should hold my 
present position—have this Field 
Mice Bill, for instance, entrusted to 
me to-day, if I allowed such a thing 
to be said ? Solicit a small place and 
not obtain it—ridiculous. I can 
create you bankruptcy clerks, 
gaugers, tide waiters, justices of 
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the peace, police officers, deputy 
lieutenants, Crown prosecutors, and 
the like faster than an able-bodied 
secretary could copy out the com- 
missions. The next day I have time I 
will teach you the trick of it. By 
the way, you fellows go circuit; I 
don’t!’ added Smithereens, puffing 
out his shirt frill and staring round 
with a consequential air, asif circuit 
were in general a slight affair, and 
especially insignificant now that he 
had decided on avoiding it. 

‘I go special on this great corpora- 
tion case in the North,’ he continued, 
answering an enquiry which nobody 
had made. ‘I go special, and there 
is nothing on circuit this time worth 
while—nothing but trumpery cases. 
I have seen the list. So you will have 
it all to yourself, Catlyne. The 
Duke’s suit will be of course post- 
poned. Atkins, Poynter, and you, 
Catlyne, will be the leaders this 
time, I dare say ?’ 

The tone of this speech conveyed 
a sneer, but Ididnot mind. Atkins 
was attacked with small-pox in 
Paris; Poynter remained in town 
for his marriage. I knew for 
certain that the Duke’s great 
fishery case was to come on, but 
kept my counsel, and finished the 
journey as cheerfully as the great 
Smithereens himself. 

We reached Dublin by the even- 
ing boat, and arranged to dine to- 
gether en garcgon at the club. Ste- 
phens Green dropped in accidentally, 
and we sat down a jovial party with 
one exception. 

Mulligan was dolorous. 

He had failed in every attempt to 
rehabilitate himself during the ses- 
sion. The guilt of the unpardonable 
sins committed during the Blunder- 
buss-shire election was still heavy on 
him. He was contrite—nay, repent- 
ant—but without avail. His over- 
tures at reconciliation were not 
accepted; no member of the Go- 
vernment had responded officially. 
No one had ventured to assist him 
out of the state of political abandon- 
ment in which he groaned. To a 
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man of his ambition and pretensions 
it was most mortifying to hold this 
position of singularity—to stand 
alone, as it were, an outsider amongst 
us who were within the circle, to 
pass as if belonging to us of the 
Government when we knew—and, 
worst of all, he knew that we knew— 
Government would have nothing 
to do with him. We were aware 
also that this was his misfortune, 
not at all his fault. He had been 
on sale all the session—had a ticket 
fixed up with his price, a moderate 
one too, marked in honest figures— 
but no appreciative purchaser had 
come forward to inspect the ar- 
ticle. He had not yet discovered 
that gift which is most dear to 
Heaven, by virtue of which the por- 
tals of Ministerial confidence may 
open to the ostracised and repentant 
political sinner. He was in a faise 
position, everybody saw how false ; 
and as his feebleness was equal to 
his vanity, he sank under pressure 
of this continued coldness. It froze 
him up, and now his moodiness was 
intensified by contrast with the 
general gaiety of the party. He sat 
gloomily in a corner. 

Smithereens was buoyant, and 
when in jovial temper altogether 
unrestrained, intolerable. He was 
the buffoon of the House, and 
bully of his circuit, and in addi- 
tion to these twin reputations, 
which he justified both as a barrister 
and public man, he had from nature 
a genuine gift of humour, which also 
served him in both capacities. It was 
a rude and natural humour, which 
had never been kept within bounds 
and was now uncontrollable. The 
wholesome influence of society in a 
well-bred sense he had never ex- 
perienced. The luxuriant vulgarity 
inherent in him had been allowed 
to expand and develop tosuch wild- 
ness of growth, that it stifled or ob 
scured any germ of delicate fibre 
which might under other conditions 
have germinated there. 

When in a mood of enjoyment 
he revelled in a horse-play of per- 
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sonalities. The joke of our old 
friend of the heavies Rawdon Craw- 
ley, Thackeray records, was as a 
kick from his charger ; and the bon- 
mot of Serjeant Smithereens was 
like the blow of a flint—it knocked 
your teeth out. Horse-play with 
him meant that he should be rider 
and everybody else horse; and, like 
others of the jockey profession, he 
was more generous in distributing 
sarcasms ‘than patient at receiving 
the retorts which they provoked in 
reply. When in convivialmoodespe- 
cially he assumed extreme license of 
deportment, and expressed himself 
with a clearness that was not always 
inoffensive. He was affected—that 
is, affected coarseness needlessly — 
for in that way nature had been 
lavish, in conversation broad, some- 
times brilliant, always assuming and 
monopolising, nothing unless the 
central figure, and jealous of having 
his position invaded. The profession 
came painfully uppermost when this 
happened ; he changed at once into 
the bullying practitioner then ; and 
the individual holding opposite 
views became at once the recalci- 
trant witness whom he was feed to 
browbeat. Reckless in language, 
he selected the slipshod style from 
choice, despised correctness of Eng- 
lish, frolicked in indecencies of 
grammar, slobbered terminations. 
His oratorical flights were inter- 
larded with the slang of a bargee, 
delivered in a strong North Country 
brogue, which he flourished like a 
cudgel; it was his distinctive 
weapon. The figure of Silenus, 
the voice of a stentor, the face of a 
prize-fighter, the manners of a bag- 
man; also the leader of his cir- 
cuit, a fluent debater, and the only 
example of an Irish wit, humourist, 
and orator combined, which the 
House of Commons at that time 
contained. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Serjeant was convivial; he 
truly enjoyed himself upon this oc- 
VOL. V.—NO, XXX, NEW SERIES. 





casion. Under the influence of a 
pleasant evening, he gradually be- 
came diffusive and absolutely un- 
restrained in the license of his 
tongue. During the repast he had 
monopolised a lion’s share both of 
the eatingand talking Afterwards, 
when the wine circulated, he slipped 
rapidly away into that fine, genial, 
florid arrogance which is so cha- 
racteristic of the lion in his cups. 
He was presently in mood for a 
general assault upon anybody, under 
dominion of that jovial flow of 
humour which seeks relaxation in 
afree fight. Accordingly he uttered 
everything right out as it came to 
his lips, and was particular in direct- 
ing the true aim of any observation 
that was either personal or mortify- 
ing to anybody present. 

It was a habit of the Serjeant 
thus to trail his coat-tails across a 
dinner-table, especially when aware 
that no man of greater size or 
fighting weight, or more proficient 
than himself at cudgel-play, was 
seated by it. From nature he had 
inherited a genuine fighting pro- 
pensity, but also a well-developed 
instinct of self-preservation, which 
taught him prudence in selecting 
occasions for indulging it. 

On the present one, however, 
there was nothing to deter; it 
was not in nature to resist the 
temptation of attacking a person 
who was at once weak, retiring, and 
inoffensive, or forego the oppor- 
tunity of mortifying a man so ob- 
viously out of spirits and out of 
luck as was Brother Mulligan—butt 
and victim combined—a rare chance, 
such an opportunity of tormenting 
a fellow-creature without running 
any risk as did not often fall to the 
lot of the learned Serjeant. Ac- 
cordingly he was pitilessly per- 
sistent in addressing the pale and 
silent member for Biunderbusshire ; 
no form of monosyllabic reply had 
virtue either to repel or repress the 
coarse familiarity of his tone. 

‘Come, Mulligan, awake! cheer 
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up! Put off wearing the melan- 
tholy willow. You have had it long 
enough in use—all round your 
hat for a twelvemonth and a day, 
like the forsaken lover in the old 
ballad,’ exclaimed the Serjeant, 
rocking lazily on the back legs of 
his arm-chair. ‘Time to go out of 
mourning at last—to exchange your 
favourite colour for one of a mar- 
ketable hue, like the rest of us. 
Try afresh rosette—a cockade with 
more variety: mixed colours, say ; 
a little of everything is the present 
fashion. You stand in woeful plight, 
no doubt; you have made a spec- 
tacle of yourself; but what matter? 
It was a false move, nothing more. 
You miscalculated ; nothing beyond 
an error in arithmetic. You aimed 
at a hit, and missed, like the panta- 
loon in a pantomime ; the weapon 
swung round and knocked you over 
in the recoil. Gather yourself to- 
gether again; shake the sawdust out 
of your eyes. One slip doesn’t make 
a smash now-a-days. You had a 
fall—a bad one—and deserved to 
have it; but such incidents are in- 
separable from our calling. It will 
be all right by-and-by. You'll re- 
cover—get over it like Vapid, who 
has had his tumble also. I have 
had several myself, but here I am, 
you see.’ 

‘I was a Repealer, a ’Forty-eight 
man,’ said Vapid; ‘though, to look 
at me, you'd never believe it now.’ 

‘I was an out-and-out ’Forty- 
eight man ; was even arrested then; 
butif there should come to be’Seven- 
two or Seventy-three men, it won’t 
prevent me from hunting them up 
and running them down too at the 
double-quick.’ 

‘Why should it?’ 
phens Green. 

‘It won’t, pon my honour! I'll 
do my duty notwithstanding my 
feelings,’ laughed the Serjeant. ‘ No 
such luck in store, I fear. Alas! 
the golden age of special commis- 
sions will scarcely come round 
again in my time. Our Fenians 
have exhausted that resource. No 
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chance ofa fortune there for me—for 
any of us who are turned forty-five. 
We can’t reasonably hope for an- 
other tally-ho before *75 or °76 
perhaps ; and then I shall be on the 
Bench, and out of the running. <A 
melancholy thought! That golden 
harvest will be for the sickles of you 
juniors, perhaps.’ 

‘ Judges sometimes get a turn out 
of patriotism as well as law officers 
—even judges as far advanced in 
patriotism as yourself, Serjeant; or 
as Vapid here was in 48,’ I ob- 
served. 

‘The ’Forty-eight men have been 
amnestied by public opinion long 
since,’ answered Vapid crossly; ‘let 
us alone. It is bad taste to refer 
to us now that we are received at 
the Castle ; besides, it’s out of date.’ 

‘Most of the ’Forty-eight men 
were gentlemen,’ replied the Ser- 
jeant—‘ gentlemen, to begin with, 
many of them; while all the ’Sixty- 
eight men were—were— I really 
beg your pardon, Mulligan, I don't 
wish to disparage the condition ot 
your friends.’ 

‘The ’Sixty-eight men were more 
in earnest than the ’Forty-eight 
gentlemen, you must admit, though,’ 
said Stephens Green. 

‘People of that kind always are in 
varnest,’ said Dangle, with a drawl. 

‘The rebels of ’68 kept flying 
columns on the move; shot police- 
men and informers ; plotted respect- 
ably and conspired in earnest; ex- 
tended their circles to England ; 
projected the storming of Chester ; 
startled Manchester ; terrified Lon- 
don; blew up Clerkenwell gaol ; 
blew down the State Church ; and, 
best of all, completed the education 
of Agamemnon himself: while your 
friends, Vapid, the Young Ireland 
poets of the period, did nothing but 
wear turn-down collars, ringlets, 
and ribbons, like Mulligan yonder; 
and plotted at nothing—unless, in- 
deed, to drive young ladies out of 
their wits. It was a drawing-room 
conspiracy. They left no achieve- 
ments behind.’ 
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‘That’s certainly false,’ said 
Smithereens ; ‘ what of the field of 
Farranrory ?’ 

‘I stand corrected,’ replied Ste- 
phens Green, ‘and so apologise to the 
Serjeant, Catlyne, Vapid, and other 
veterans of the Old Guard present. 
The field of Farranrory, no doubt, 
has a place in history. I remember 
an heroic poem of the time which 
recorded the achievements of a 
knight upon that campagne. His 
name I forget, but Vapid may re- 
member; he was one of his brethren 
in arms. The verse, at all events, 
ran thus: 


Tradition tells a fearful story 

Of all he did at Farranrory ; 

He maimed a pig, he shot a lark, 
Upon a jackass left his mark.’ 


‘When the revolution of ’68-70 
comes to be embalmed in verse, a 
friend of ours will surely be ac- 
corded a front place in the first 
canto,’ continued Smithereens, his 
eyes in the same direction. 

‘Don’t address Mulligan to-night; 
you perceive he is in an absent and 
melancholy mood,’ said Stephens 
Green with mock remonstrance; 
it’s unfair ; he is out of spirits.’ 

‘Tis, however, againstall harmony 
of colour that a Green man should 
harbour blue devils,’ answered Ser- 
jeant Smithereens, ‘amongst friends 
too, like us. If requiring enter- 
tainment, sympathy, or advice, he 
has but to look round the board. 
Are we not brethren ? have we not 
all suffered in our several ways? 
Child of misfortune, come hither ; 
we'll weep with you tear for tear. 
Meanwhile, Dangle,—the claret.’ 

‘Proceed, pray. Do not economise 
your mirth; it is allfair; and whether 
fair or foul, I have no choice in the 
matter,’ answered the member for 
Blunderbuss County. ‘It isnotevery 
day you have an opportunity— 
though every day perhaps well 
disposed to enjoy the joke—of seeing 
a friend and fellow-creature placed 
im my position.’ 
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‘Jammed,’ ejaculated Stephens 
Green suggestively.’ 

‘Exactly, trapped—fast, in the 
teeth of that gin through which so 
many of you rats have escaped 
without a scar almost. 

‘ Rats! what a term’—what a very 
inconsiderate term.’ ' 

‘Yet I broke no pledges; I only 
committed myself. I did not even 
commit perjury, and that is no bar 
even to the Bench,’ added Mulligan 
in an indignant tone. ‘I am an 
innocent, an injured man, therefore 
a fair subject for your — Pray 
go on, indulge your comments and 
sarcasm; I don’t mind.’ 

‘ Exactly as I said to Tantivey, the 
whip,’ answered the Serjeant. ‘I 
endeavoured to explain; showed 
that you merely complied with the 
necessary conditions for securing 
the seat; that, according to the 
customs of the profession, you had 
nut been extravagant in any way, 
not by any means; that from our 
point of view it was all right—but 
that you over-did it, rather, did it 
badly, clumsily—and there was such 
a row, a general mess; and it got 
into the House also, so that Aga- 
memnon dared not, dares not even 
yet, look in your direction. Why 
not rest satisfied with having as- 
sumed the character of the ordinary 
domestic quadruped, Mulligan, with- 
out making such an uncommonly 
wild ass of yourself over andabove ?’ 

‘A zebra,’ said Stephens Green. 

‘ Advising you asa friend, I think 
you went too far indeed,’ added the 
Serjeant. 

‘ll go farther yet if they drive 
me to it,’ answered the victim, in a 
reckless tone. 

‘ Scarcely possible, in my opinion,’ 
lisped Dangle. 

‘Thou may’st change, but not 
better thyself, rash man,’ answered 
the Serjeant. 

‘I might go as far as Home Rule 
nevertheless,’ persisted Mulligan 
with energy, ‘and am turning it over 
in my mind.’ 

3.42 
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‘It will turn you over, my friend, if 
you go near it,’ said Stephens Green. 

‘I certainly would not recommend 
that, and I know something about 
it—as much as anybody perhaps,’ 
said Vapid, turning pale. 

‘Might frighten Agamemnon,’ ob- 
served Mulligan doubtfully. 

‘It would be just a farce, nothing 
else,’ bawled out Smithereens in his 
strong voice. ‘Home Rule would 
look a mild and shy proceeding after 
your strong performances in the 
Blunderbuss direction. Frighten 
Agamemnon! If you want to 
frighten anybody you must do 
something worse than you have 
done already in your own line, and 
I agree with Dangle that is scarcely 
possible at present ; the opportunity 
does not offer.’ 

‘Too many big men on the Home 
Rule manceuvre already,’ observed 
Stephens Green wisely. ‘Too late 
also ; you’d have to drop into the 
ranks and be a nobody, an under- 
ling, Mulligan—a thing you couldn’t 
abide.’ 

‘The only thing for you to do is 
to wait,’ added the Serjeant deci- 
dedly. ‘I say wait. Luck in leisure. 
Wait until we are all helped, and 
then mayhap a time may come.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Stephens Green ; 
‘ wait until I’m on the Bench.’ 

‘Wait! A time maycome. Lay 
thy finger thus ; let thy discreet soul 
be instructed. The party will want 
a vote some day, strong as it seems 
at present. Your chance will come. 
Put money in thy purse; Agamem- 
non is a Scotchman; don’t be dis- 
couraged. You'll find an oppor- 
tunity of turning round yet and 
naming your terms. Keep thy 
purse filled, and thy powder dry, 
and thine eye—both eyes—open. 
Hold yourself, in fine, ready to rat 
at amoment’s warning; be vigilant 
and brisk.’ 

‘You might even attempt some- 
thing on this very Mouse Trap Bill of 
the Serjeant’s,’ suggested the far- 
seeing Vapid. ‘Itis sureto be an un- 
popular measure with the agricul- 
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turists, as the Lord Lieutenant 
recommends it. You might there- 
fore turn round on your constituents 
and make peace with the Govern- 
ment—deceive the potato-feeders 
and re-establish your character and 
reputation.’ 

‘ Rat on the Mouse Bill?’ observed 
Stephens Green ; ‘how very danger- 
ous!’ 

‘I think of doing so myself, 
nevertheless.’ 

‘You need not let the cat out 
o’ the bag, though, jist at pre- 
sent, Mr. Vapid,’ said Smithereens 
sulkily, in his northern twang. ‘I 
consider the Mouse Bill the most 
important measure of the session.’ 

‘I should certainly wait on for a 
more distinguished, a more credit- 
able opportunity than the Mouse Trap 
Bill affords,’ said the youthful Dan. 
gle with a conceited air, and in a 
certain tightness of accent, which 
implied disgust at the brogue of the 
Serjeant. Dangle, but newly elected, 
was returning after his first session ; 
the glare of the House was still 
strong in his eyes. 

The great Smithereens turned. 
‘You’re a young man, Mr. Dangle, 
and inexperienced; better depose 
your fine accent at Holyhead till you 
want it on your way back next 
session: that’s my advice. ’T will 
be only in your way here in Dublin. 
I always deliver my English ac- 
cent in charge to the waither at 
Chester. He keeps it aired till I 
want it going back again, and it is 
very convenient,’ added the Ser- 
geant. 

‘One perceives that it is not a 
travelling companion,’ said Dangle. 

‘You affect the superfine, and 
carry a borrowed accent, like a boy 
going home to his mother after his 
first vacation from an English 
school,’ retorted the Serjeant. 

‘And you'll give the finishing 
touch to his education, Serjeant, no 
doubt,’ put in Stephens Green. 

‘Not a word about EpucaTion, not 
even in jest!’ here exclaimed se» 
veral voices together. 
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‘It is going to be a big thing, 
I fear this—Education! horrible!’ 
exclaimed Vapid; ‘the very word 
gives me a shiver.’ 

At the ill-timed allusion the 

up of faces became overcast ; 
each one felt as if it had a personal 
reference to himself, or the unrest 
of a doubting conscience gave it 
that character—accepted the ap- 
plication as personal. It was as 
if a death’s head had been sud- 
denly placed upon the table as a 
reminder to them all, and each 
one acknowledged misgivings on 
contemplating the near approach of 
his political latter end. The con- 
versation drooped, stopped; pre- 
sently chairs became vacant one by 
one. Nobody cared to discuss a 
nettlesome subject like the educa- 
tion question before a promiscuous 
assembly. The friends slipped away 
to coffee and cigars elsewhere. 

‘Tis going to be a difficulty, I 
fear, this education—for us, I mean, 
from our point of view,’ Stephens 
Green repeated afterwards to a 
knot of safe and confidential friends 
ina corner of the smoking-room— 
the last sort of agitation that we 
ought to have anything to do with. 
In no sense can it be anything 
but vexation for us — for us 
Catholics especially. There is neither 
profit nor popularity in it—no 
advantage of anykind whatever. 
The priests are in earnest, however ; 
that is plain—and persistent too.’ 

‘Would to Heaven they were 
less so, or put off their earnest- 
ness for a season, until we were 
helped—auntil our wave of promo- 
tion had gone by,’ said Vapid, in a 
melancholy voice. Vapid had been 
sheering away from the clerical 
party of late, and we knew that 
his case was desperate if the deno- 
minational movement should be- 
come formidable in an electioneer- 
ing sense. 

‘The clergy are not only in 
earnest, but in the abstract right. 
They can have no choice but to pro- 
ceed directly in the matter,’ I an- 


swered, ‘at least from their point 
of view.’ 

My case was the reverse of 
Vapid’s. An educational movement 
would be a fortunate circumstance 
for me—render my re-election a 
certainty—besides, on principle, I 
never missed an opportunity of 
coming forward as a defender of 
the faith, as an advocate of the 
pretensions and prerogatives of the 
Church. 

‘They are wrong, however, from 
our point of view, and that’s the 
whole question—all we care about,’ 
persisted Stephens Green. ‘ They 
have no right to raise this storm 
above the heads—the sacred and 
anointed heads—of the profes- 
sional representatives of the coun- 
try properly constituted. No good 
comes of destroying things and up- 
setting systems, I say; ’tis immoral, 
almost revolutionary; the clergy of 
all other classes should respect the 
right of possession.’ 

‘It is essentially right that the 
clergy should have the absolute 
control of lay education in all its 
branches,’ I added dogmatically. 

‘ They have it at present at Rome 
and Madrid,’ said Stephens Green, 
in a sneering tone, knocking the 
ashes from his cheroot. ‘ They had 
it once in France, but lost it.’ 

‘And you have the fruits of their 
not having it in France,’ I answered 
quickly ; ‘look at the devil’s dance 
of the Commune, the wide-spread 
area of irreligion, the almost uni- 
versal dominion of infidelity in the 
French capital. If you want an 
argument for surrendering educa- 
tional control to the clergy, I offer 
you that one supplied by the finale 
of the siege of Paris.’ 

Here Serjeant Smithereens en- 
tered and joined our discussion. 

‘Pray who had the education of 
Frenchmen prior to ’89?’ he cried 
out in his overbearing voice, address- 
ing me directlyin reply. ‘Thepriests 
absolutely, the priests only, nobody 
else. Conservatism in its most 
sacred form had been in strong pos- 
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session up to the moment of the 
outburst. France was all Church 
and State, and the Church swelled 
until in its over-growth the State 
appeared the lesser. Church and 
Throne became synonymous terms. 
Church was State and Throne 
Religion. The jeunesse dorée was 
trained by the Jesuits; so were 
the philosophers, encyclopedists, 
Voltaire, Beaumarchais even, the 
man of all others who dealt society 
the blow which cracked the rotten 
fabric. Figaro pulled the string, 
and the cloud opened, lightning 
fell. It was the crack of doom. 
Yet the barbitre was a good 
Catholic. Thence the Marsellaise, 
Carmagnole, the Goddess of Reason, 
and the Guillotine. If your friend 
Canon Ingomar were tied up in a 
corner, so that he could not 
escape from giving an answer, 
I should like to question him as 
to the educational system which 
ushered in, if it did not directly pro- 
mote, the great French Revolution.’ 

‘Canon Ingomar would not an- 
swer, interposed Stephens Green 
with a laugh; ‘he would not be 
cross-examined at any such disad- 
vantage. He’d get out of the corner 
by one of the usual short cuts; pro- 
bably say that Paddy was not a 
Frenchman, and go off with a 
chuckle.’ 

* But Paddy is a Fenian—worse, 
is fast becoming a Yankee. They 
had better have an eye on Paddy; 
he’s getting over the traces. The 
animal has got notions into his head, 
and will have them in his heels pre- 
sently. He’ll kick the vehicle to 
pieces if they don’t mind,’ answered 
the Serjeant. ‘ Paddy is no longer 
the old broth of a boy since he gave 
up potatoes and learned to read. He 
has developed new talents for get- 
ting into mischief latterly, and times 
are favourable to his further pro- 
gress; it will be a troublesome 
urchin yet for “ those who hold the 
leading strings.” ’ 

‘Jolly mistake of our clergy to 
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disestablish the others,’ said Ste- 
phens Green, gravely. 

‘That’s not the thing for any of 
us to say, whatever we may think,’ 
answered the Serjeant laughing. 
‘True our friends have no prero- 
gative of infallibility in politics ; 
they are seldom clear-sighted, and 
have no genius for it—at all events, 
do get to the wrong side of the post 
invariably. ’Tis, however, a game of 
cross purposes on both sides; they 
think to wheedle or manage Aga- 
memnon, and he, on the other hand, 
believes in his skill to manage them; 
and while the two sets of managers 
are busy with the problem Paddy is 
going a way of his own, gaily trot- 
ting off on his own account. I[ 
doubt if he’ll come back again when 
called, the headstrong youth.’ 

‘The temporal power won’t do 
here any more than in Rome itself, 
that’s the whole of it,’ observed 
Stephens Green, sententiously. 

‘ What do we care ?’ said Smithe- 
reens. 

‘The Establishment was a good 
standing grievance, a legitimate 
wrong always there to appeal to. 
It required little skill to make it 
out, or fix the eyes of the faithful 
upon it, and we can’t get along 
without some such thing; must 
have a new one somehow. Pray 
where are we to look for a griev- 
ance at present—or find one so use- 
ful and safe as the other was ? ’ 

‘Awkward when we come to 
look for one at home,’ said the Ser- 
jeant; ‘but I don’t care. I repeat, 
it doesn’t affect us in any way.’ 

‘Besides, the Establishment was 
a breakwater against the wave of in- 
fidelity,’ continued Stephens Green. 
The clergy may lament the loss of it 
yet, for all they’ve obtained more 
power.’ 

‘More power to the clergy ? Bless 
‘em! they put me into the House. 
I never would have got in there but 
for them. Vive le parti prétre!’ 
laughed out the Serjeant, ringing 
for whisky and water. 
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‘Amen,’ said Vapid. 

‘The Government imagines that 
the clergy will hold the country for 
them now,’ said Stephens Green. 
‘They regard the Disestablishment 
as a bribe, and dangle out an edu- 
cational scheme as the possible re- 
compense of the future. We ought, 
I think, to encourage our friends in 
that idea. Agamemnon himself is 
firm in it. Our game would be to 
encourage it, I judge.’ 

‘A dangerous game for some of 
us, whatever comes of it,’ Vapid 
observed. ‘ All well to attach one’s 
self to Agamemnon; but he won’t 
last for ever, and if thrown by this 
education craze he'll drag others 
with him in the fall. It might up- 
set every one of us ; very dangerous 
—more so than Home Rule, I pro- 
test,’ he added emphatically. 

‘Agamemnon can’t last for ever ; 
but the priests will, remember,’ 
added Stephens Green. 

‘Yes, they are an in—an eternal 
nuisance.’ 

‘I protest,’ drawled out Dangle. 

‘The Church will last out my 
time, at all events, and I go thick 
and thin for its ministers,’ said the 
Serjeant, who was at, bottom a 
bigoted Protestant. 

‘Agamemnon may throw them 
over in the end,I say. He may, 
after all, if the party looks sulky at 
it,, said Stephens Green. ‘That 
would not surprise me.’ 

‘I say if he doesn’t he’s done for, 
though it would be against my feel- 
ings and principles of course,’ said 
Vapid. ‘ Dissenters won’t stand it. 

*He’s done for if he does,’ I ob- 
served. ‘If he ventures to quarrel 
with the Church, ’tis over with him, 
at all events in Ireland. Don’t you 
think so, Serjeant ? ’ 

‘If I have an opinion of my own 
upon such a ticklesome subject, it 
does not become me to express it. 
You'll not catch me committing 
myself in that way,’ said the Ser- 
jeant, preparing to distil the smok- 
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ing liquid which the waiter brought. 
‘These are not times for a man to 
talk out.’ 

‘The fault of Agamemnon him- 
self,’ answered Stephens Green ; 
‘he talks too much—talks out. That 
loose tongue of his will walk him 
out yet, I say.’ 

‘Not till I’m on the Bench, young 
gentleman, if you please,’ answered 
the Serjeant. ‘ This is a conspiracy 
amongst you; you want to spoil 
my spirits; you are jealous of the 
Mouse and Haggard Bill, every one 
of you.’ 

‘ That Bill will destroy your popu- 
larity, it is one comfort,’ said 
Dangle. ‘In your place I should 
feel nervous ; you may come to lose 
your seat thereby.’ 

‘Yes, damage the mouse-trap 
trade, as the bulk of his constitu- 
ents are workers in wire,’ said 
Vapid, with a faded leer. 

‘Wire-pullers,’ added Stephens 
Green. 

‘Do you really believe the Bill 
will have an effect in putting down 
Ribbonism, as Agamemnon antici- 
pates P’ enquired Vapid. 

‘ He thinks so, and that is enough 
for me,’ answered the Serjeant. 
‘He thinks that [am doing him a 
service thereby, and ’twill do mea 
service that he should continue to 
think so. Itmay benefit the country, 
but it is sure to do good to us; and 
we are the country, at least the 
most prosperous and influential 
people in it at present—the most 
thriving.’ 

‘ As the coffin-makers were during 
the famine year,’ put in Stephens 
Green. 

‘ Coffin-makers are a respectable 
class, and so are undertakers also ; 
it is necessary that both should live, 
undertakers especially. They style 
us representative undertakers over 
the water—mere Saxon imperti- 
nence, however,’ added the Serjeant 
with a grimace. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE UNSETTLEMENT OF THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


ELDOM has so dreary a page 
been contributed to the history 

of this country as that on which the 
name of the Alabama is inscribed ; 
very seldom have the traditional 
qualities of our race been so belied 
as in the official dealings with and 
negotiations concerning that vessel 
and her fellows; and yet never have 
the great mass of the English peo- 
ple more strikingly and generously 
displayed those same qualities when- 
ever they have become aware of the 
issues at stake. Action without 
effect, negotiation without frank- 
ness or dignity, panic without cause, 
surrender without struggle, such 
has been the contribution to this 
matter of the families and the par- 
ties which have obtained the con- 
trol of English affairs. Meantime the 
dumb, powerless people have stood 
sorrowfully by, starving, thousands 
of them, without a murmur for the 
cause which they believed to be just ; 
and now at this, the latest stage, 
when a forced moment of tevela- 
tion has arrived, that same people 
have only saved England from be- 
ing rendered a laughing-stock by 
coming forward and contemptuously 
plucking their rulers out by the 
neck from a quagmire into which 
a long course of ill-faith, meanness, 
panic, and ineptitude had led them. 
The governing classes of ourcoun- 
try have much to be forgiven, but in 
no instance have they shown either 
somuch selfishness or sogreat a lack 
of judgment and capacity as in 
this same Alabama history. The 
masters of England in the last re- 
sort are the people of England, but 
its aristocracy holds all the springs 
of power. That aristocracy is the 
immediate master, both of the Sove- 
reign and of the three Estates of the 
Realm, and in any emergency may 
and does act on the moment as it 
lists. Nor in foreign affairs does it 


usually act otherwise than in the 
spirit of the nation with which its 
own interests are bound up. But 
when the civil war broke out in 
America, instinct andreasoning both 
made it clear to all aristocracies that 
their own cause was at stake. There 
neither was nor could be any doubt 
about that. Leaving aside the 
question (as to which there are 
even now those who affect to have 
doubts) whether the occasion of the 
war was Slavery, and leaving also 
all reference to the comparative 
merits of Federals and Confede- 
rates, this much was clear—that on 
the other side of the Atlantic a 
struggle such as the world had not 
yet seen was about to be waged 
between the democracy of the 
North and the aristocracy of the 
South. There could be no question 
as to which of the two antago- 
nists would gain aristocratic sym- 
pathy and favour, nor were 
that sympathy and favour ever 
so freely accorded to any cause as 
they were to that of the South. In 
England, among what are called the 
superior classes, the United States 
had always been an object of dread 
and hatred. There was a practical 
Government existing without a 
monarch, without privilege, with- 
out an Established Church, without 
a standing army, without any of 
those things which we are told are 
essential. There was the great Re- 
publican experiment being actually 
worked out, and not, so far, falling 
to pieces for want of kings, priests, 
peers and soldiers. When, there- 
fore, in the spring of 1861, it was 
first known that a civil war was 
inevitable, a secret joy entered 
into the souls of the Privileged. 
What then if the experiment should 
fail after all; what if the Republie 
should after all disappear, torn to 
pieces by its own children accord- 
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ing to all rule and prediction? It 
would be so, it must be so—‘ the 
Republican bubble has burst,’ said 
they exultingly, the earth and the 
fulness thereof are once more proved 
to be rightfully ours; we are again 
shown to be alone capable of pos- 
sessing it, and of ruling the people 
who happen to exist upon it. Lon- 
don rang with this theme, and he 
wasa bold man who ventured, assome 
even then did, to raise a discordant 
note in the great chorus. The sym- 
pathy of ‘Society’ was necessarily 
with those who had undertaken to 
break up a Republic—it would have 
been with them had they been com- 
munards and pétroleuses—but how 
much more being, as they were, the 
chosen body of aristocrats whom 
Providence had preserved even in 
America, ‘ gentlemen’ fighting for 
gentlemen’s government against 
‘snobs’ and snobs’ government ! 
Never was Privilege more con- 
vinced as to the right side to take, 
never did it impose its conviction 


with a stronger tyranny of opinion. 
The fine ladies preached it at their 
tea-tables, the smart men put it 
into gossip at their clubs, the great 
army of cousins and hangers-on 
retailed it to the general world, 


and for once even the sacred 
dinner and ball were invaded 
by distinct opinions on foreign poli- 
tics. In short, all the vast social 
power which the governing classes 
of England possess was thrown into 
the scale against whatsoever re- 
mained of the American Republic, 
and in favour of those who were 
striving to bring part of it at least 
into accordance with the decrees of 
that Providence in which governing 
classes believe. 

There has always been a ten- 
dency to take the prattle of London 
Society, and the prating of the 
press which delights to repeat it, 
as the public opinion of the country. 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Government of the day 
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should have been affected by this 
influence. But what is surprising 
is, that they should have shown 
such utter recklessness and want of 
caution in publishing to the world 
their appreciation of the merits of 
the struggle, and their opinion as to 
its issue. That Mr. Gladstone, who 
had adopted Mr. Jevons’ opinion 
that coal was coming to an end in 
England, should have adopted So- 
ciety’s opinion that the Republic 
was coming to an end in America, 
is not strange, but it is strange that 
he did not keep his opinion a little 
more to himself. How positive he 
was in the matter may be judged 
from these words, uttered by him in 
October 1862 :— 


There is no doubt that Jefferson Davis 
and other leaders of the South have made 
an army. They are making, it appears, 
a navy; and they have made what is more 
than either—they have made a nation. We 
may anticipate with certainty the success 
of the Southern States so far as regards 
their separation from the North. I cannot 
but believe that that event is as certain as 
any event yet future and contingent can be. 


Mr. Gladstone was still of this 
opinion in June 1863, when he 
said :— 


I do not believe that the restoration of 
the American Union by force is attainable. 

. - I do not believe that a more fatal 
error was ever committed than when men 
—of high intelligence, I grant, and of the 
sincerity of whose philanthropy I for one 
will not venture to whisper the smallest 
doubt—came to the conclusion that the 
emancipation of the negro race was to be 
sought, although they could only travel to 
it by a sea of blood. 


There spoke the spirit of the 
Liverpool slave-trader and the Con- 
federate bond-holder rather than 
of the English Statesman and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Russell had already said in October 
1861: ‘We now see the two par- 
ties (in the United States) con- 
tending not upon the question of 
slavery—though that I believe was 
probably the original cause of the 
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quarrel—but contending as so many 
states in the Old World have con- 
tended, the one side for empire and 
the other for independence.’ These 
speeches have no doubt since been 
repented of, but they are good evi- 
dence to show the views which 
existed at that time in the Cabinet. 
Not that they existed alone either. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Charles Villiers, and Mr. Milner 
Gibson, had from the first struggled 
against them, and had been regarded 
with the respectful pity accorded to 
clever men for once in the wrong. 
They were, however, in a hopeless 
minority of three out of fifteen, 
and it is not too much to say that 
as a body the Government looked 
and was known to look with confi- 
dence and without displeasure to a 
disruption of the American Union. 

Partly through the 
those Ministers whom we have 
named, partly through sheer luck, 


and partly from some remains of 


caution which had not then de- 
serted them, the Government cer- 
tainly at first kept clear of egregious 
blunders so far as its own action 
was concerned. We shall probably 
never know by how little England 
esc aped being ‘drawn into that joint 
recognition of the South which the 
Emperor Napoleon desired—but we 
did escape it. The precise part 
which Prince Albert so wisely 
played in toning down to an endur- 
able form the despatch demanding 
the surrender of Slidell and Mason 
may be uncertain—but the despatch 
was sent in an endurable form. 
The secret history of Mr. Bunch’s 
instructions and of the dealings 
with the South in reference to the 
Declaration of Paris might have 
been considered a proof of trea- 
chery had it been known at the 
time—but it was not known. The 
attitude of the Government, how- 
ever, had its effect indirectly. It 
gave a tone to all subordinate offi- 
cials which fatally warped their 


action of 
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judgment and influenced their ac. 
tion, so that when the time came the 
whole machinery of the Executive 
was found to be not only unavail- 
able for use, but perverted to mis- 
use. The Americans are very sharp- 
sighted in such cases. It was but 
too easy for them to see that the 
aber and more powerful minority 
of the English people were looking 
with ill-concealed satisfaction on 
the deadly struggles of the Roe- 
public against the insurrection, and 
that the influence of that minority 
was plainly felt in the acts of the 
Government. This was and this 
still is their real grievance against 
us. They felt it deeply, and they 
resolved, sooner or later, in one 
way or the other, to make England 
pay for it. It only remained for 
the English Government to furnish 
an occasion for overt complaint, 
and this was not long coming. 

On June 23, 1862, Mr. Adams 
called Lord Russell's attention to 
the Alabama, then being built at 
Liverpool by Messrs. Laird, as he 
alleged, for the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Upon the information he 
then supplied, the law officers of the 
Crown reported on June 30, that 
‘proper steps ought to be taken 
under the direction of her Majesty's 
Government, by the authorities of 
the Customs at Liverpool to ascer- 
tain the truth.” On July 21, further 
evidence was furnished to the col- 
lector of Customs at Liverpool (who 
in transmitting it on the same day 
wrote, ‘the ship appears to be ready 
for sea, and may leave any hour she 
pleases’), which evidence was re- 
ceived in London on the 22nd, and 
on the 23rd referred to the law 
officers. A further supply of evi- 
dence was received on the 25th, 
and on the 29th the law officers re- 
ported that the vessel should be 
seized and detained, basing their 
opinion, as their report shows, 
mainly upon the earlier evidence of 
July 21, and the previous report of 
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the Commissioners of Customs of 
July 1. On that same morning of 
the 29th, however, a strange event 
had occurred, Mr. Price Edwards, 
the collector of Customs at Liver- 
pool, in exercise of an authority 
the existence of which is sufficient 
in itself to render entirely nugatory 
(as it did in this case) the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, gave permission to 
those in charge of the vessel to 
leave the port without clearance in 
order to try the engines, under a 
promise to return, That promise, as 
is known, was never kept, and with 
‘persons, male and female,’ on 
board, and a band of music in atten- 
dance, the Alabama steamed ont 
openly to begin her career of depre- 
dation. The Government was in- 
formed of her departure on the same 
day, and when on the following 
morning Lord Russell senta despatch 
with orders to stop her, it must have 
been received with at least a smile. 
With something more than a smile 
probably did the Liverpool sur- 
veyor of Customs report to his col- 
lector, when announcing the de- 
parture, ‘I have only to add that 
your directions to keep a strict 
watch on the said vessel have been 
carried out.’ It is hardly necessary 
to suggest that there was treachery 
somewhere ; indeed, Captain Semmes 
himself has told us that his uncere- 
monious departure was caused by 
his having received news on the 
29th of the intention to seize the 
vessel, For treachery it may be 
said that the English Government 
was scarcely answerable, but one 
simple question arises—How was 
it that that Government allowed 
the vessel to go while they were 
considering whether or not they 
should stop her? They knew that 
there was at least a strong case for 
enquiry; they knew that it was 
their duty to ‘ascertain the truth;’ 
they knew that the vessel might 
‘leave at any hour;’ they allowed 
her to leave, and after she had 
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gone they sent orders to seize her ! 
If it should be objected that the 
evidence was not strong enough to 
warrant her detention pending en- 
quiry, we answer that later on the 
two rams were detained on evi- 
dence admitted to be weaker—and 
again we put our simple question. 
Having said this much, we shall 
not be suspected of partiality when 
we declare that, in our opinion, the 
Alabama itself alone furnishes any 
ground for ‘claims generally known 
as the Alabama claims.’ The Flo- 
rida, which sailed from Liverpool on 
March 22, 1862, is the strongest 
of the other twelve cases, but in this 
instance no evidence at all was 
brought into the possession of the 
Government until after the vessel 
had sailed, to show that there was an 
attempt being made in contraven- 
tion of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
to ‘equip, furnish, fit out, or arm’ 
her * with intent or in order’ that 
she should be employed in the Con- 
federate service, or ‘ with intent to 
cruise or commit hostilities against’ 
the United States. It is proper to 
remark that the United States were 
themselves guilty of a shameful and 
flagrant violation of all law in con- 
nection with this vessel, their war- 
steamer Wachusett having seized 
her in October 1864, in the Bra- 
zilian fort of Bahia, subsequently 
to which she was sunk in Chesa- 
peake Bay, under circumstances 
which raise a strong suspicion that 
the act was committed in order to 
prevent her restitution to the Bra- 
zilian Government. With respect 
to the Georgia, not only was there 
neither evidence that she was being 
equipped, furnished, or armed for 
war with intent to cruise against 
the United States; but, on the con- 
trary, it is distinctly proved that 
she was constructed for commerce 
alone, while she so failed when 
converted into a ship of war that 
she was dismantled and sold by the 
Confederates after having been nine 
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months at sea. The Georgia sailed 
on the 2nd of April, 1863, and no in- 
formation respecting her reached 
the English Government till six 
days afterwards. The same is true 
of the Shenandoah, which was first 
heard of in November 1864, as 
having been sold to the Confederate 
Government, and by them con- 
verted into a war-steamer at Ma- 
deira. The end of this vessel was, 
that on the 6th of November, 1865, 
she arrived at Liverpool, and was 
immediately seized by the Govern- 
ment, and handed over to the United 
States at the request of Mr. Adams. 
With regard to the nine other 
vessels made the subject of claims in 
the United States ‘ Case,’ there is no 
pretence even that they were fitted 
out in England to cruise against 
America, the allegations respecting 
them amounting only to this, that 
they received ‘hospitality’ in 
British ports during their career. 
Upon this question of hospitalities 
the answer of the British Govern- 
ment is conclusive, that there is no 
obligation upon or right in the 
neutral to refuse reasonable hospi- 
tality to the public ships of even a 
de facto foreign government, while 
the allegation that excessive favour 
was extended to the Confederates 
is met by the fact that the United 
States vessels were, on the whole, 
better treated than they. As tothe 
pretence that we should have 
treated Confederate cruisers as 
pirates, that is manifestly ridiculous, 
for the United States themselves 
did not venture so to do. With 
blockade-runners or private ships 
we are not concerned, for they 
bear their own risks, and it is 
the business of the belligerent, 
and of the belligerent only, to 
capture and to deal with them ex- 
ceptionally. 


We now enter upon the long 


negotiations which followed, and to 
which we beg particular attention. 
In October and November 1862, 
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Mr. Adams made ‘representa- 
tions’ which he expressly declared 
were based ‘upon evidence which 
applies directly to infringements 
of the municipal law itself, and 
not to anything beyond it.’ In 
other words, he complained of 
nothing more than the negligence of 
the British Governmentin enforcing 
its own laws; and on the 2oth of No- 
vember following he first made for- 
mal application for ‘redress’ on 
the same grounds. In October 
1863, we find Mr. Adams suggest- 
ing a ‘conventional arbitrament 
or reference’ of the claims, a 
suggestion which Lord Russell 
passed by, saying that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were content to 
await a more favourable period for 
examination of the case. Here the 
matter remained till May 186s, 
when Mr. Adams, for the first time, 
made a ground of complaint of the 
‘precipitate recognition by her 
Majesty’s Government of the in- 
surgents as belligerents,’ and ad- 
vanced this as the chief grievance 
on which all the others rested. 
Lord Russell now took up the sug- 
gestion of arbitration, and declined 
it, on the ground that ‘her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are the sole 
guardians of their own honour,’ 
offering instead, with some humour, 
to submit to a commission, claims 
not being those made by Mr. Adams. 
It must be remarked here that Lord 
Russell displayed throughout much 
hauteur and much unnecessary 
knowledge of ancient cases, but 
very little disposition to grapple 
with the natural points of the 
modern case on which he was 
writing, or to meet the United 
States negotiators on any plan fora 
settlement. In effect, indeed, he 
maintained that a settlement had 
been reached since the English 
Government had decided that it 
had fulfilled its duties, and would 
not allow that decision to be ques- 
tioned. This at least was a plain 
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and intelligible proposition, but it 
was soon to be abandoned. 

The matter now again slept till 
November 1866, when Lord Stanley 
offered to accept arbitration on the 
merits of the case, excluding only 
the question of the premature re- 
cognition of Southern belligerency, 
an exception to which Mr. Seward 
refused to agree, so that the second 
attempt at settlement fell to the 
ground. In September 1868, how- 
ever, that garrulous old gentleman, 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, was: sent 
over, and at once set about settling 
the claims a third time. The 
result was the famous Clarendon- 
Johnson Claims Convention, signed 
on the 14th of January, 1869, 
which provided for the decision of 
private claims alone by a mixed 
commission of four, and a supreme 
arbitrator or referee. The Conven- 
tion had been approved distinctly by 
Mr. Seward, but it was rejected, as is 
known, on the 13th of April follow- 
ing by the United States Senate on 
the ground, stated in Mr. Sumner’s 
speech (and afterwards adopted by 
Mr. Motley), that the ‘massive 
grievance’ was left untouched by it, 
in other words, that it excluded the 
recognition of Southern belligerency, 
and the ‘ national or indirect losses’ 
from being considered as grounds 
ofclaim. These national losses Mr. 
Sumner estimated on that occasion 
as follows :— 

Dollars 
‘ The arrest of ournational 
progress’ in shipping. 
Prolongation of the war, 
‘if through British in- 
tervention the war 
was doubled in dura- 
tion, or in any way 
extended, as cannot 


be doubted ’ 


110,000,000 


or something over £400,000,000., 
Of 55 Senators only one voted in 
favour of the Convention, and this 
suggests some reflection on the fool- 
ish rejoicing which had previously 
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been made over itin London. Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson had been sent 
over by a notoriously unpopular 
President, and had openly displayed 
Southern sympathies in England. 
It was known that he was not 
trusted and would be recalled by 
the new Government then coming 
into office in the United States, and 
yet he and Lord Stanley had the 
assurance to think that they could 
settle the matter between them out 
of hand. As for the American 
Senate they do not ever appear to 
have given it a thought. ‘Those 
questions which have somewhat 
threatened the peace of the two 
countries,’ said Mr. Reverdy John- 
son at the Lord Mayor's dinner, 
‘are now, what shall I say, settled, 
they are now at an end,’ an account 
of the matter which was modestly 
accepted by Mr. Disraeli in speak- 
ing at the same dinner. Mr. Re- 
verdy Johnson had ‘let the cat out 
of the bag,’ we were told, but it 
was a very fine and most satisfac- 
tory cat; and yet the settlement, as 
we have seen, was rejected with 
ignominy, a course of which Presi- 
dent Grant did not hesitate subse- 
quently to proclaim his full ap- 
proval. 

In following the course of these 
negotiations it will be seen that the 
American negotiators were not very 
generous or very frank. They were 
continually changing their ground, 
and always increasing their de- 
mands. First they claimed only for 
negligence in enforcing British laws. 
Then, leaving British laws, they fell 
back upon the wider and more un- 
certain ground of International Law. 
Then they imported into the sub- 
ject as the principal grievance the 
recognition of the Southern belli- 
gerency. Finally, they took their 
last step in approving the action 
and adopting the view of the Senate, 
which made it clear that what was 
expected was indemnification, not 
only for all private or direct but also 
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for all national or indirect damages 
arising out of the acts of the 
Alabama and her fellows. With 
adversaries already known as being 
thus difficult to hold, it was mani- 
festly essential that in any further 
venture for a settlement the great- 
est circumspection should be shown, 
and that no precaution should be 
omitted which prudence could sug- 
gest for safeguarding the honour 
and the interests of England. What 
then did the Gladstone Administra- 
tion do? They, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871, appointed five commis- 
sioners to treat at Washington for 
an agreement, making them at the 
same time plenipotentiaries with 
power to sign any treaty, conven- 
tion or agreement. Let it be 
remarked that those five gentlemen 
being both commissioners and 
plenipotentiaries (two distinct 
offices, the respective functions of 
which are of questionable compati- 
bility), possessed powers such as 
are very rarely conferred, and 
moreover, their commission con- 
tained an engagement on the part 
of the sovereign to ‘agree to ac- 
knowledge and accept’ whatever 
things they might conclude. 

The grave question arises here 
whether such an engagement is 
not in itself a stretch of the royal 
prerogative beyond the constitu- 
tional limits, and whether in fact 
the Crown had any power whatever 
to make a treaty binding the coun- 
try in a certain event to pay a 
large sum of money to a foreign 
Government, without submitting 
that treaty to Parliament previous to 
ratification. Lord Russell, perhaps, 
may deal with this matter, but mean- 
time it might at least have been 
expected that the commissioners se- 
lected for such a purpose would 
have been men not only of un- 
doubted ability and standing, but 
also of special fitness to fence with 
negotiators whose dealings were 
likely to resemble those we have 
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already described. Who, then, and 
what were they? Lord Ripon 
is a party politician of, we will say 
for charity’s sake, the second class, 
and has become that much partly 
from his property and two earldoms, 
and partly from a touching devotion 
to Lord Palmerston immortalised in 
a well-known nickname. The best 
and worst that was known of him 
was that he had never said or done 
or given any promise of saying or 
doing anything in particular. Sir 
Stafford Northcote is another co- 
lourless man of much the same 
calibre, impartially selected from 
the Opposition, in order to avoid 
giving the Commission a partisanair. 
When he consulted Mr. Disraeli as 
to the advisability in a party sense 
of his accepting the commission, the 
latter is said to have assured him 
that his absence from the House of 
Commons would be of no damage 
whatever to his party. The whole 
of the Conservative leaders, how- 
ever, disapproved his acceptance. 
Sir Edward Thornton, our Minister 
at Washington, had equally had 
the misfortune of failing to distin- 
guish himself, and his previous 
history in connection with this case 
was not encouraging, for it does not 
appear that he ever informed the 
Government of what he might have 
been expected to learn—that the 
Reverdy-Johnson Convention would 
be rejected by the Senate. Sir 
John Macdonald was a Canadian 
of a chiefly convivial turn, and Pro- 
fessor Montague Bernard was a 
distinguished student, but that is 
all. As for Lord Tenterden, the 
Secretary, he is a laborious official 
without any more pretension to 
power of thought or fence than 
the Commissioners whom he was 
deputed to ‘coach.’ These were 
the men who went forth to meet 
some of the sharpest intellects in 
the Union. Moreover, they went 
not only with a set purpose but 
with a fixed determination to 
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‘settle’ the dispute somehow or 
anyhow, and their instructions put 
into plain English would have run 
thus—‘ Make a good bargain if 
you can, but at any rate make a 
bargain.’ Underthese circumstances 
a bad bargain was inevitable. There 
has been put into very general cir- 
culation of late. the stage whisper 
that the United States Commis- 
sioners deceived and ‘jockeyed’ 
ours. If that were true it would 
sufficiently prove. the fault com- 
mitted by the Government in ap- 
pointing men capable of being so 
dealt with; butitis not true. Our 
Commissioners did not require to 
be deceived, for they were only 
too ready to deceive themselves. 
At the Conference of March 8 
the American Commissioners for- 
mally advanced their claim for losses 
both direct and indirect, stating, 
however, that ‘in the hope of an 
amicable settlement no estimate was 
made of the indirect losses, without 
prejudice, however, to indemnifica- 
tion on their account in the event of 
no such settlement being made.’ 
And they proposed that the Joint 
Commission should ‘agree upon a 
sum which should be paid by Great 
Britain to the United States in satis- 
faction of all the claims.’ This 
offer, if accepted, would have effect- 
ually and for ever ended the whole 
matter; it was, however, refused, 
and the English Commissioners 
renewed their proposal for arbitra- 
tion. Now, it has been said that in 
proposing arbitration they did in 
effect assent to an ‘amicable settle- 
ment,’ and that the Treaty is in 
fact that and nothing more. To 
which the reply is obvious that the 
payment which the Americans pro- 
posed was an absolute settlement, 
whereas the Treaty settles nothing 
absolutely, providing only ma- 
chinery'for an amicable wrangle in 
order to a settlement. The differ- 
ence is obvious. In making an 
‘amicable settlement’ as proposed, 
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we must have admitted our faults 
and paid for them; in agreeing tothe 
Treaty we admitted no fault, and 
merely exposed ourselves to the risk 
of payment in case the arbitrators 
decided against us. In the first case 
the United States would have gained 
everything ; in the second they run 
the risk of losing everything. The 
Americans agreed, however, to ar- 
bitration on condition that the 
principles to govern the arbitrators 
should belaiddown. Thereupon were 
elaborated the famous three rules as 
to which the British Government is 
made in the Treaty to assert that 
they were first invented for this oc- 
casion, and are nota correct ‘ state- 
ment of the principles of interna- 
tional law.’ The most careful exami- 
nation of the rules fails, however, to 
show in what they differ from those 
principles as universally enunciated, 
and as admitted by England atthe 
time. Thesecond rule, indeed, appa- 
rently extends the obligations of the 
neutral Power totheextent of requir- 
ing it absolutely ‘not to permit or 
suffer’ the use of its ports or waters 
as a base of naval operations, or for 
the renewal or augmentation of mili- 
tary supplies or arms ; but this must 
beread by the light of the third, which 
prescribes ‘due diligence’ as the 
measure oi fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions in question. The fact is that 
these rules are so hopelessly vague 
that they would cover almost any 
view of international law ever pro» 
pounded, and the danger of them 
is that they may easily be so inter- 
preted as to increase to an unen- 
durable extent the obligations of 
neutral Powers. This, however, is 
a small matter compared with what 
follows. 

Having committed their coun- 
try to judgment by principles de- 
clared to be false, the Commis- 
sioners probably asked themselves 
to what subjects those principles 
were to be applied. This brings us 
to the question of the national or 
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indirect claims. Those claims were 
well known to the Commissioners 
to exist. They had been made not 
once or twice, but repeatedly. They 
had been advanced by Mr. Adams 
as early as 1862, by Mr. Seward in 
1863, and more distinctly by Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, by Mr. Motley 
and by Mr. Fish in 1869. They 
had been commented upon by Lord 
Clarendon. The absence of any 
provision for them had been made 
the ground of rejection of the 
Johnson- Clarendon Convention. 
They had been presented to the 
Commissioners themselves as a dis- 
tinct special point. They could not 
be disregarded; nay, they alone were 
worth regarding at all, for they 
were then the sole and only point in 
dispute. The course of action upon 
everything else was already decided. 
England had already agreed to 
refer the direct claims to arbitra- 
tion, and had signed a convention 
for that purpose. America had 
already agreed to leave out of con- 


sideration the question of recogni- 
tion of Southern belligerency. There 
remained absolutely nothing but 
these national claims on which any 


agreement was necessary. The 
whole question was here; the one 
point on which it was absolutely 
indispensable to be precise and clear 
was this; for, failing precision and 
clearness here, the whole matter 
would be left no further advanced 
than it already was. If national 
claims were to be excluded, it was 
necessary that they should be ex- 
cluded by the Treaty; if not ex- 
cluded, by the Treaty, it was mani- 
fest that they would have to be met 
under it. The English Commis- 
sioners, however, knew that they 
were expected to return with a 
treaty in their pockets, and either 
they did not understand what they 
were about, or they determined to 
return with a treaty leaving the 
one material point doubtful rather 
than with none at all. They did 
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not, however, even succeed in leay- 
ing the point only doubtful, for 
they agreed to a definition which, if 
there is any sense in words, does 
cover the indirect claims. It is de- 
clared in the first Article that, ‘in 
order to remove and adjust ALL com- 
plaints and claims on the part of the 
United States . .. the high con- 
tracting parties agree that ALL the 
said claims growing out of acts 
committed by the aforesaid vessels’ 
shall be referred. How it can be 
said that in ‘all the claims’ those 
called indirect are not included, 
is a mystery. Nevertheless, the 
English Commissioners, it would 
appear, say it and believe it still, 
for as late as the 23rd of April last, 
we have Sir Edward Thornton 
telling the Americans at a public 
dinner that ‘he believed no one 
supposed that the British Joint 
High Commissioners hadany idea— 
the slightest idea—that the indirect 
claims were included in the Treaty.’ 
After this confession it is super- 
fluous to ask what title those gen- 
tlemen have to be considered men 
of ordinary intelligence and judg- 
ment. It has, indeed, been whis- 
pered that they had at the last mo- 
ment doubts as to this point, and 
that, in answer to their questions 
upon it, the English Government 
telegraphed, ‘ Sign at once.’ If so, 
Sir Edward Thornton’s declaration 
does some injustice to himself and 
to his colleagues. 

The Government in London were, 
or professed to be, as little conscious 
as the Commissioners in Washing- 
ton of the scope of the Treaty. 
Lord Granville, in June 1871, told 
the House of Lords that under it 
‘we can only be called upon to give 
compensation for proved acts of 
destruction directly occasioned by 
the privateers, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the same occasion said, 
‘ All is limited and everything is 
definite.’ That opinion was ac- 
cepted as correct, and when the 
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country had been awakened from 
its security by the actual presenta. 
tion of the indirect claims, to that 
opinion the Government still ad- 
hered. On the opening night of 
the present session, Mr. Gladstone 
declared that the interpretation of 
the Treaty which limits its scope to 
direct claims alone, embodies ‘ the 
only meaning, the only rational 
meaning, the direct grammatical 
meaning’ of the instrument. That 
must be assumed to be the deliberate 
opinion of the Government, and it 
was expressed with an audacity and 
confidence which seemed fitted, as 
no doubt it was intended, to re- 
assure the publicmind. Neverthe- 
less, to that opinion the Govern- 
ment have not dared to stand. For 
let it be marked what has hap- 
pened. There is a solemn Court of 
Arbitration appointed and sitting, 
a body to whom they have com- 
mitted that judgment on our own 
honour which Lord Russell had 


oncerefused to commit to any poten- 


tate of the earth. They have, 
therefore, unless they are traitors to 
their country, the fullest confidence 
in the ability and integrity of that 
Tribunal, And yet they dare not 
trust it to exclude claims which they 
are convinced are excluded by ‘ the 
only rational meaning of the Treaty,’ 
for they have thought it necessary 
to apply to the United States to 
withdraw those claims, and mean- 
time have notified to the Court that 
they will only submit to its decision 
without prejudice to the ‘ position 
assumed’ in a correspondence of 
which that Court is not possessed. 
They are, therefore, convicted on 
their own showing either of having 
suggested and established a tri- 
bunal in which no confidence is to 
be placed or of having made a 
treaty the scope of which they have 
failed to understand. From that 
dilemma there is no escape. And 
meantime what becomes of the 
peans that have been sung over this 
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modern device of arbitration and 
of the glory with which it has 
been surrounded ? The Tribunal of 
Geneva is not so much as regarded 
or thought of in this matter, and 
while Lord Granville is writing to 
‘my dear General Schenck,’ to beg 
him in confidence to say whether he 
‘thinks his Government will object’ 
to the counter case being put in 
without prejudice, the Great Court 
is sitting and wondering what it is 
intended to judge, or whether it will 
ever be allowed to judge anything 
at all. 

Even this last step has not im- 
proved the position. The Ameri- 
cans have maintained all through 
that the question of the admissi- 
bility of those claims is and must 
be one for the Geneva Tribunal 
alone, and, in spite of what Lord 
Granville may do and General 
Schenck may think, to that Tribunal 
the question is at this moment 
committed. For there is the Treaty 
and there are the cases; and the 
notification that a certain position 
not specified is reserved, has and 
can have no more value than may be 
decided by the Arbitrators to belong 
to it. They then must at last be 
the judges whether the indirect 
claims are to be dealt with or not 
under the Treaty. And that being 
so, how can England singly, or how 
can she even with the United 
States, go again to Geneva and ask 
the Court to abstain from forming 
its own judgment on a particular 
portion of those of the cases sub- 
mitted, but to take instead a cut 
and dried judgment presented by 
the parties? Does all this promise 
well for the dignity of arbitration ? 
Mr. Gladstone calls this new- 
born device ‘a vision which may 
be too bright and too happy to be 
capable of being realised.’ His Go- 
vernment hasnevertheless attempted 
to realise it, The result is a body 
of five gentlemen brought together 
from the two hemispheres by virtue 
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of a disputed treaty, set to judge 
upon false principles, an admitted 
responsibility, forbidden to take into 
consideration the gravest part of 
that responsibility, and assisting at 
a public discussion of the relative 
merits of various dodges invented 
with the set purpose of evading their 
own authority. To crown it all, out 
of the five three are utterly unac- 
quainted with the English lan- 
guage, and will have to sit gravely 
through the oratory of Mr. Evarts 
and Sir Roundell Palmer, of which 
they will not understand one word ! 

While, however, it is clear that 
the United States Government had 
a distinct right under the Treaty 
to include their national claims in 
their case, there can be no doubt 
that, considering all the circum. 
stances, it was a bit of rather sharp 
practice so to include them. Ail{l 
the more true is this, because they 
were introduced, as we can safely 
assert, not for their own sakes, or 
because it was ever expected that 
they would yield compensation, but 
simply and solely as a rhetorical 
enhancement of the whole case; 
much in the same way, in fact, as 
the recognition of Southern belli- 
gerency is introduced. It was 
calculated that by building up the 
direct claims in the huge mass of 
the indirect, the former would have 
a better chance of remaining intact 
when the latter came to be demo- 
lished. At any rate, it was ex- 
pected that they would draw off 
attention from the main points 
at issue; and, in fact, they have 
had this effect, for the general tone 
of discussion since they have been 
made has entirely changed. For- 
merly the English position was, 
‘We are liable for nothing;’ now 
it is, ‘We may be, and very pos- 
sibly are, liable for direct damages, 
but we certainly are not, and will 
not be made, liable for indirect.’ 
So far, then, these claims have 
played their part; a part, it must 
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be said, contrived for them in the 
spirit of a small attorney pleading 
before a county court rather than 
of a great nation pleading before 
a solemn international tribunal. 
In truth, the professional and 
amateur diplomacy on both sides 
has been throughout simply dis. 
graceful. On the American side 
a claim founded on a legitimate 
complaint has been swollen by the 
successive importation into it of 
increased demands, till it has be- 
come ridiculous; on the English 
side, haughty refusal to entertain 
any claim at all has been followed 
by a series of retreats and defeats 
culminating in the final uncondi- 
tional surrender embodied in the 
Washington Treaty. To crown all, 
the Treaty has been so used, that 
its first result has been, instead of 
settling anything, to raise a new 
and more formidable quarrel than 
had ever before existed, and to 
bring the whole question to the 
very verge of insolubility. At 
this stage, however, the good sense 
of the nation, whose interests 
and whose honour had been thus 
played with, was aroused. Once 
brought face to face with the absurd 
result prepared for them by their 
negotiators, the English people 
declared sternly that they would 
not accept it, and that whatever 
the Treaty might provide, or the 
Geneva Tribunal might decide, not 
one farthing of the stupendous 
tribute claimed as indirect damages 
should ever be paid. It remains now 
for the diplomats to get out of the 
difficulty they have created between 
them, if they can. To do it cleanly 
and well is out of their power. In 
order to do it at all there will be 
required an awkward, and certainly 
an ugly transaction—nothing less, 
in fact, than a dodge—which must 
be discreditable to both sides. 
Pastexperience must teach us that 
we can scarcely hope that even now 
the business will be done without 
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blundering; and one blunder which 
has been suggested as the next 
step is so much greater even than 
any yet made, and involves so much 
graver consequences, that no protest 
can be too strong againstitsadoption. 
It is suggested that America should 
agree to forego her national claims 
in this case in return for an under- 
taking on the part of England to 
forego national claims in future in 
any similar case. What that 
amounts to is this: that in the 
event of any hostile expedition 
being fitted out in and despatched 
from America against England, 
England would be debarred from 
any other ground of claim than the 
damage done to individuals; so 
that in case of further Fenian raids, 
or even of an invasion of Ireland 
prepared in and coming from Ame- 
rica, we should be cut off from all 
complaint or indemnification save 
for the material injury done to in- 
individual Canadians or Irishmen— 
and that even if the American Go- 
vernment had displayed the most 
utter negligence in enforcing the 
three rules now laid down. Were the 
Government once again to go into 
negotiation behind the back of Par- 
liament and the people, and were 
they to make such a bargain as 
this, they would one and all deserve 
impeachment as richly as any 
ministers who ever abused the con- 
fidence of the sovereign and the 
country. 

The preceding paragraphs were 
written and already in type before 
the publication of the further corre- 
spondence contained in the Supple- 
ment to the London Cazette of the 
17th May and of the authorised 
draft copy of the Supplementary 
Article communicated by the Foreign 
Office to the London journals on 
the same date. Neither the corre- 
spondence nor the Article afford any 
reason to alter or to withdraw aught 
that we have said. No candid judge 
can fail to see that Mr. Fish (who 
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has in fact adopted several of the 
arguments used above) has clearly 
established the right of his Govern- 
ment to include the national claims 
in their case; and it is humiliating 
to find Lord Granville chopping 
logic and dissertating on grammar 
in order to make out the contrary. 
The Article, which has been con- 
trived to dodge the Treaty, fully 
justifies all our apprehensions, and 
does not bring either side one step 
out of the difficulty. It runs thus: 


Whereas the Government of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty has contended that such 
indirect claims as those for the national 
losses, firstly, were not included, in fact, in 
the Treaty of Washington, and, secondly, 
should not be admitted ix principle as grow- 
ing out of the acts committed by particular 
vessels alleged to have been enabled to 
commit depredations upon the shipping of 
a belligerent by reason of such a want of due 
diligence in the performance of neutral 
obligations, . . . And whereas the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty has also 
declared that the principle involved in the 
second of the contentions hereinbefore set 
forth will guide their conduct in future... . 
And whereas the President of the United 
States, while adhering to his contention that 
the said claims were included in the Treaty, 
adopts for the future the principle contained 
in the second of the said contentions so far 
as to declare that it will hereafter guide 
the conduct of the Government of the 
United States, . . . In consideration thereof 
the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice of the Senate thereof, con- 
sents that he will make no claim on the 
part of the United States in respect of in- 
direct losses as aforesaid before the Tribunal 
of Arbitration at Geneva. 


Was there ever such a decision 
as this? The United States have 
already formally made a claim before 
the Tribunal in respect of indirect 
losses ; that claim, they maintain, 
was properly made; at any rate, it 
subsists; and when therefore the 
President engages to make ‘no 
claim’ of the kind, all that can 
mean is that he will not make it a 
second time. What it is important 
that the English people should 
understand is this: that these in- 
direct claims are not withdratyn 
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from the case; that to the Tribunal, 
and to the Tribunal alone, is still 
committed for decision the question 
whether they are properly included ; 
and that it may still award to the 
United States a gross sum which 
shall include them. And let it be 
observed, that the United States 
only agree to the principle which 
excludes indirect claims as to take 
effect hereafter, that is to say, not 
as being applicable to the case under 
consideration at Geneva. Never 
was a birthright sold for such a 
mess of pottage as this; never, 
either, was such a birthright as that 
which is here sold. England is 
made, for the sake of a given case, 
to agree to a principle which is ex- 
cluded from applying to that case, 
and which is yet to ‘ guide her con- 
duct in future.’ That principle is 
that she shall never make any claim 
for national damages on account of 
national injuries suffered through 
the lack of due diligence on the 
part of any neutral power whatever ; 
nay, more, that she shall never 
make any complaint of national in- 
juries so arising, since they are to 
be ‘not admitted in principle as 
growing out of’ breaches of neu- 
trality. To do this is pro tanto to 
abolish the nation itself, and it is to 
be feared that the United States 
Senate will only be too glad to pay 
the Alabama debt by fastening upon 
England a so inevitable national 
humiliation in the future, giving as 
they do nothing for it in the present. 
The new Article advances us no- 
thing whatevertowards a settlement, 
save of this new ‘ principle ;’ for all 
the rest, it leaves us exactly as we 
were. 

‘What then,’ it may be asked, 
‘ would have been, and what now is, 
the proper method of dealing with 
the matter?’ Where there has 
been so great a lack of wisdom we 
need not affect modesty in giving 
an opinion. We hold that there 
never has been or will be but one 
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method of dealing with this quarrel 
in an honourable and final manner. 
We follow Lord Raussell’s declara- 
tion to its necessary consequence 
when we say that England being 
the ‘sole judge of her own honour,’ 
she should judge it, and not hand it 
over for judgment to a body of ar- 
hitrators, however respectable. Let 
us, then, be honest in this matter, 
If we are not yet convinced that we 
have sinned either in omission or 
in commission, let us decide that 
question for ourselves. Then let 
us take our stand upon the decision 
arrived at, and if that decision 
should result in our taking blame 
to ourselves for aught done or 
omitted, let us not shirk the conse- 
quences, but carry our already re- 
corded ‘regret’ a step further, and 
offer of our own proper motion that 
indemnification which is just. That 
would make our hands clean at 
last, that alone can make them 
clean. We may be told that it is 
now too late, to which we reply 
that it is indeed almost too late for 
anything, but certainly too late for 
anything creditable except this. In 
our opinion that course, while it 
would be certainly and finally ef- 
fective, would be infinitely more 
honourable, more safe, and on the 
whole less costly than that of 
begging America to drag us like 
resisting criminals before an arbi- 
tration court, there to saddle us if 
they can with an adverse decision. 
We have no hope that such a 
course will be adopted. But we state 
our view in order that we may not 
ke accused of finding complaints 
without suggesting remedies. 
Meantime we are all now aware 
of the pass to which we have been 
brought by secret diplomacy. Had 
the people of England been aware of 
what was going on they would have 
interposed, but they did not know 
it till too late. It should be a first, 
probably the first, object of our 
foreign policy to be on terms of 
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amity with America, but the go- 
verning families and their agents 
at the Foreign Office have so acted 
as to enlarge the quarrel between 
the two countries under pretence 
of settling it. Surely it is time 
that this kind of dealing with the 
national interests sbould cease. 
Surely it is time that the political 
indifferentism which has handed us 
over to the rule of Privilege should 
be abandoned, and that Englishmen 
at large should inform themselves 
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and exercise their thoughts upon 
their own affairs even if it be at 
the expense of withdrawing some 
little attention from the sacred pur- 
suit of money-making. That the 
nation will one day be aroused is 
inevitable ; but if that day should 
not come until, through a further 
series of unsettlements of this quar- 
rel, we have been negotiated into 
a war with America, there will be 
a terrible day of reckoning for 
many. 
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